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INTRODUCTION 


t 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
limited  space,  comprehensive  biographies  of  the  leading  bandits  of  the 
United  States  since  pioneer  days. 

Many  small-time  criminals  have  been  left  out.  Racketeers  have  been 
ignored,  since  they  rarely  mix  banditry  with  their  illegitimate  activities. 
Other  criminals  such  as  counterfeiters,  swindlers,  blackmailers  and 
murderers  have  not  been  included,  unless  such  men  were  primarily 
bandits. 

This  history  begins  with  the  notorious  bandits  of  the  Natchez  Trace, 
who  sprang  into  the  limelight  immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
when  the  boundaries  of  the  country  were  pushed  back. 

The  history  of  crime  is  also  the  history  of  the  nation.  Outlawry  fol¬ 
lowed  the  border.  When  frontier  days  ended  there  was  a  change  in 
criminality.  The  coming  of  motor  cars,  telephone  and  telegraph  systems 
made  criminal  activities  nation-wide.  The  response  of  law  enforcement 
officials  to  this  was  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
with  its  national  scope. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  for  supplying  information  about  the  modern 
gangs  still  at  large,  and  the  staffs  of  the  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  public  li¬ 
brary  and  the  University  of  Arkansas  library  for  their  co-operation. 
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THE  MURDEROUS  HARPES 


In  1797,  there  was  a  patch  of  the  Kentucky  woods  known  as  “The 
Wilderness  Road/'  a  favorite  haunt  of  bandits,  murderers  and  other  bad 
men.  The  worst  of  this  outlaw  crew  were  the  “Terrible  Harpes.” 

Their  first  crime,  and  virtually  the  only  one  that  did  not  end  in  a 
murder,  occurred  in  April,  1797,  when  the  Harpes  robbed  a  young  preach¬ 
er,  William  Lambuth,  of  his  horse  and  his  scanty  supply  of  silver. 

The  Harpes  were  brothers,  “Big  Harpe" — Mica j ah;  and  Wiley — “Little 
Harpe."  They  were  bom  in  North  Carolina,  Micajah  in  1768  and  Wiley  in 
1770.  Rumor  said  that  there  was  Negro  blood  in  the  family.  The  father 
of  the  Harpes  was  a  Tory  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  afterward  was 
forced  to  flee  for  his  life.  In  1795,  the  sons  left  North  Carolina,  heading 
West.  Two  sisters,  Susan  and  Betsy  Roberts,  went  with  them.  Susan,  a 
tall,  rawboned  woman  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  was  said  to  be  Micajah’s 
legal  wife.  Her  younger  sister,  Betsy,  blue-eyed,  blonde  and  gay,  lived 
with  both  men. 

They  wandered  into  central  Tennessee  where  they  lived  with  the 
Oherokee  Indians  for  a  couple  of  years.  They  frequently  dressed  like 
Mdians  thereafter  and  were  said  to  have  learned  much  of  their  skillful 
woodcraft  from  them. 

After  robbing  Lambuth,  the  Harpes  went  to  Knoxville,  then  a  rowdy 
small  town  at  the  confluence  of  Holston  and  the  French  Broad  Rivers. 
For  a  while  the  Harpes  posed  as  honest  settlers.  There  Little  Harpe 
married  Sally  Rice,  daughter  of  a  minister. 

Then  the  Harpes  were  suspected  of  stealing  horses.  A  posse  captured 
t&em  in  the  Cumbeiiands,  the  two  men  alone  with  the  horses.  The 
thieves  made  no  resistance.  But  on  the  way  back  they  suddenly  plunged 
imto  the  woods  and  escaped. 

The  murderous  career  of  the  Harpes  then  began  in  earnest.  They 
were  mad  with  a  lust  to  kill.  Big  Harpe  later  was  said  to  have  a  religious 
mania.  He  thought  he  had  been  sent  by  God  as  “a  scourge  of  humanity,” 
so  he  afterward  said. 

The  Harpes  are  supposed  to  have  killed  a  man  named  Johnson  in  a 
tavern  on  the  Holston  river.  Johnson's  body  was  found  floating  in  the 
weedy  ebb  of  the  river.  The  killers  had  slit  open  the  abdomen,  removed 
the  entrails  and  weighted  the  cavity  with  stones.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
bod y  rose  to  the  surface. 

A  few’  days  later,  on  the  North  branch  of  the  Wilderness  Road,  a 
body  was  found,  the  remains  of  an  old  pack-peddler  named  Peyton.  His 
bundle  had  been  rifled  and  he  had  been  tomahawTked.  Farther  in  the 
wilderness,  the  bodies  of  two  men  named  Paca  and  Bates,  formerly  of 
Maryland,  w’ere  found.  Paca  had  been  tomahawked,  his  head  split  open. 
Bates  had  been  shot  in  the  back.  Both  men  were  stripped  of  their  clothing. 

Next  Stephen  Langford  fell  in  with  some  travellers  and  was  killed 
and  robbed  in  the  Wilderness,  a  30-mile  section  in  Kentucky,  the  hiding 
place  of  the  wildest  of  the  outlaw’s.  His  body  was  found  in  the  under¬ 
brush  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine.  He  had  been  stripped,  robbed  and  toma¬ 
hawked.  The  Harpes  wrere  now  accredited  with  five  murders.  / 

A  posse  began  searching  the  Wilderness.  The  Harpes  and  their 
women  were  found  and  easily  captured.  They  were  put  in  jail  at  Danville 
to  await  trial.  All  three  women  wTere  pregnant  and  Jailor  Jim  Biegler 
not  only  had  to  act  as  guard  for  two  desperadoes  but  also  to  serve  as 
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midwife  and  nurse.  People  came  from  all  the  surrounding  settlements  to 
look  at  “those  terrible  men,  the  Harpes.” 

Then  the  two  men  escaped,  leaving  the  three  women,  now  each  tht 
mother  of  a  child,  delivered  under  the  jailor’s  care.  Posses  started  in 
search — but  on  the  one  occasion  when  they  actually  encountered  the 
“terrible  Harpes”  the  searchers  turned  and  ran!  All  except  Colonel 
Trabue,  an  old  Indian  fighter,  whose  son  was  murdered  by  the  insane, 
blood-crazy  Harpes.  The  boy’s  body,  shot,  kicked  and  tomahawked,  was- 
found  by  his  father. 

Meanwhile  the  three  Harpe  women  were  tried  in  Danville,  but,  due 
to  sentiment  regarding  their  maternity,  released.  They  immediately  dis¬ 
appeared.  Rewards  of  $300  were  offered  for  either  of  the  Harpes,  but  nc- 
one  came  forward  to  collect. 

Descriptions  issued  at  that  time  read:  “Micajah  Harpe,  alias  Roberto, 
is  about  6  feet  high,  of  a  robust  make  and  is  about  30  or  32  years  of  age. 
He  has  an  ill-looking,  downcast  countenance  and  his  hair  is  black  and 
short,  but  comes  very  much  down  on  his  forehead.  He  is  built  very  straight 
and  is  full-fleshed  in  the  face.  When  he  went  away  he  had  on  a  striped 
nankeen  coat,  dark  blue  woollen  stockings,  leggins  of  drab  cloth  a  da' 
trousers  of  the  same  as  the  coat. 

“Wiley  Harpe,  alias  Roberts,  is  very  meagre  in  his  face,  has  short 
black  hair  but  not  quite  as  curly  as  his  "brother’s;  he  looks  older  though 
really  younger,  and  has  likewise  a  downcast  countenance.  He  had  oh  & 
coat  of  the  same  stuff  as  his  brother’s.  His  stockings  were  dark  blue 
woollen  ones  and  his  leggins  of  drab  cloth.” 

The  Harpes  fled  to  an  outlaw  hide-out  called  Cave-in-a-Rock  on  the 
Ohio  river.  But  their  murderous  cruelty  caused  the  outlaws  to  drive  them 
out  when,  apparently  just  as  entertainment,  they  forced  a  man  tied  to 
a  horse  over  a  bluff  "to  watch  him  crash  on  the  rocks  below.  So,  again, 
the  Harpes  took  to  the  underbrush,  emerging  to  commit  a  brutal  murder, 
and  then  going  into  hiding  again.  They  were  primarily  murderers,  al¬ 
though  they  looted  along  their  trail  of  blood,  taking  money,  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  weapons. 

Sometimes  they  posed  as  searchers,  hunting  the  Harpes.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  Big  Harpe  pretended  to  be  a  minister.  The  men  would  dash  out  into 
the  trail,  halt  and  murder  passersby  and  then  join  their  three  women 
and  the  children.  So,  through  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1798,  they  led 
a  charmed  life,  while  inhabitants  of  the  Wilderness  were  frightened  to 
encounter  them.  The  fame  of  the  Terrible  Harpes  was  too  great. 

Colonel  Trabue  still  was  searching  for  the  Harpes  so  he  could  avenge 
the  death  of  his  son.  But  he  found  it  hard  to  get  helpers. 

Finally  the  Harpes  overstepped  themselves  and  aroused  a  murderous 
rage  equal  to  their  own.  They  stopped  at  the  cabin  of  Moses  Steigal  the 
night  of  July  20,  1799.  Steigal  was  gone,  but  Mrs.  Steigal,  who  knew  the 
Harpes  and  who  had  protected  them  previously,  took  them  in.  She  put 
them  in  the  loft  along  with  Major  William  Love,  a  surveyor. 

Presently  the  Harpes  emerged  from  the  loft.  They  had  shot  Love, 
apparently  just  because  he  snored. 

When  Steigal  returned  home  that  night,  he  found  his  cabin  in  flames, 
his  baby  dead  and  his  wife  dying.  The  Harpes  had  gone  on,  marking  their 
pathway  with  two  more  bodies,  neighbors,  Gilmore  and  Hudgens.  Steigal 
was  aroused  to  murderous  wrath.  He  organized  a  posse  and  started  after 
the  Harpes.  They  rode  for  two  nights  and  days  before  they  sighted 
their  quarry. 

Steigal’s  gun  missed  and  his  ramrod  stuck  in  its  casing.  A  neighbor. 
James  Tompkins,  loaned  him  his  weapon,  oddly  enough,  it  was  loaded 
■with  powder  given  Tompkins  by  Big  Harpe  while  Harpe  was  posing  as  a 
minister.  Steigal  fired  and  hit  Big  Harpe  in  the  back.  Little  Harpe  escapee!. 

Big  Harpe  was  not  dead,  however.  He  was  captured  and  began  talk¬ 
ing  of  his  deeds.  He  only  regretted  one  murder,  he  said,  the  time  ht 
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seized  his  child  by  his  wife,  Susan,  and  dashed  it  against  a  tree  in  the 
woods  and  threw  it  in  the  underbrush.  The  child  had  annoyed  him.  by 
crying. 

Steigal  wanted  to  kill  Big  Harpe.  He  kicked  the  dying  bandit  and 
waved  a  knife  in  his  face.  Others  restrained  him,  saying  Big  Harpe  must 
toe  taken  back  for  trial.  Finally  Steigal  took  his  knife  and  slowly  severed 
Big  Harpe’s  head.  He  carried  it  back  with  him  in  a  sack  and  nailed  it  in 
the  fork  of  a  tree  at  the  crossing  at  Robertson’s  Lick.  For  years  the  place 
was  known  as  Harpe’s  Head. 

Wiley  Harpe  was  caught  five  years  later.  The  Harpe  women  were  ac¬ 
quitted  at  their  trial  and  later  settled  down  and  lived  apparently  re¬ 
spectable  lives. 

JOSEPH  THOMPSON  HARE 

Born  on  a  farm  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  Joseph  Thompson 
Hare  soon  moved  to  the  city,  where  he  became  apprenticed  to  a  tailor. 

His  love  for  fine  clothes  never  deserted  Hare.  He  was  always  the 
dandy.  When  he  was  captured,  he  was  buying  a  coat  lined  with  crimson 
silk.  After  two  years  in  the  tailoring  business,  he  signed  for  a  voyage 
around  the  world.  A  month  later,  he  deserted  his  boat  at  New  Orleans, 
a  prosperous  town  full  of  upcountry  traders  and  planters  with  their 
sockets  full  of  money. 

Hare  became  first  a  pickpocket,  then  a  footpad,  and  then  a  burglar. 
With  this  success,  he  laid  bolder  plans.  He  knew  that  the  boatmen  bring¬ 
ing  down  grain  and  furs  sold  their  loads  and  then  made  a  land  trip  back 
to  their  homes  over  the  famous  Natchez  Trace  road. 

He  formed  a  gang  to  hold  up  these  money-laden  travellers.  Just 
beyond  Natchez  in  the  Indian  territory  the  gang  came  upon  a  party  of 
travellers. 

“We  took  300  doubloons  from  one  man,  74  pieces  of  different  sizes 
and  a  large  quantity  of  gold  in  bars,”  wrote  Hare  in  his  diary.  “With  the 
others  I  found  700  doubloons,  and  five  silver  dollars  and  400  French 
guineas,  and  67  pieces  the  value  of  which  I  could  not  tell  until  I  weighed 
them.  I  got  i$ 12,000  or  $13,000  altogether  from  the  company,  all  in  gold.” 

Members  of  Hare’s  party  disguised  themselves  by  staining  their  faces 
with  berry- juices  and  bark,  giving  a  vreird  appearance  rather  like  Indians 
on  the  war  path. 

Following  this  robbery,  Hare  and  his  men  found  a  hide-out  in  the 
Chikasaw  country,  just  below  the  Tennessee  line. 

Hare  kept  a  diary  during  his  bandit  years.  He  describes  the  hide-out 
as  a  “very  good  retreat  and  a  very  comfortable  home,  too.  It  was  very 
thick  and  tall,  and  would  have  concealed  us  from  the  best  eyes.  These 
cane  brakes  are  very  much  frequented  by  wild  animals  of  all  sorts, 
especially  wildcats  and  are  kept  clear  of  generally.  Our  habitation  was  in 
a  cleft  rock,  where  one  rock  jutted  very  much  over  another  and  made  a 
sort  of  a  cave,  that  we  could  easily  make  safe  from  every  savage  that 
walked  the  wild  wilderness.  We  had  a  good  featherbed  in  our  cave.” 

A  few  days  later  the  band  of  bandits  robbed  four  men.  Hare’s  com¬ 
panions  wanted  to  shoot  them,  saying  that  they  were  not  disguised  and 
their  descriptions  would  be  circulated.  But  Hare  argued  against  it.  They 
obtained  $7,000  in  the  haul. 

Hare  was  a  moody,  restless  man.  He  suffered  from  insomnia  and  fol¬ 
lowing  a  period  of  sleeplessness  would  ride  alone  all  day.  One  such  soli¬ 
tary  ride  almost  caused  his  death.  He  encountered  a  slave  trader  from 
Natchez. 

“I  rode  up  on  his  left  side,”  recounts  the  diary,  “and  told  him  to  de¬ 
liver  his  money,  for  I  was  the  devil,  and  would  take  him  to  hell  in  a 
second  if  he  did  not  drop  that  gun  off  his  shoulder,  and  his  pistols,  too, 
If  he  had  any.” 

But  the  slave  trader  saw  that  Hare  had  not  drawn  his  gun.  He  let  his 
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gun  slide  from  his  shoulder  so  that  the  muzzle  swept  down  as  he  pulled 
the  trigger.  The  charge  flared  in  Hare’s  face,  blowing  off  his  hat.  His 
horse  reared. 

He  whipped  out  his  pistol.  But,  still  blinded  by  the  smoke  from  the 
other’s  gun,  he  missed.  The  slave  trader  galloped  away.  Two  men  saw  the 
last  of  the  encounter,  but  apparently  regarded  the  whole  thing  as  a  joke. 

After  three  months  in  the  Wilderness,  Hare  and  his  men  decided  to 
go  to  Nashville  to  spend  their  loot.  Here  they  lived  well  for  a  time  and 
then,  driving  new  horses  and  gigs,  set  out  for  Louisville,  later  taking 
passage  on  a  flatboat  and  drifting  down  to  New  Orleans,  a  gay  town  in 
the  1790’s.  The  bandits  lost  much  of  their  money  at  the  gaming  tables. 
So  they  went  back  to  the  Natchez  Trace.  This  time  they  had  passports 
from  the  Spanish  authorities,  still  in  control  of  Louisiana,  so  that,  if 
threatened  by  American  officials,  they  could  dash  across  the  line. 

They  camped  in  a  cave  North  of  Natchez.  “There  were  a  great  many 
swamps  in  the  neighborhood,”  wrote  Hare,  “filled  with  alligators,  very 
large,  and  that  made  a  great  noise.  Sometimes  they  cried  like  a  young 
child.” 

Two  months  of  banditry,  and  they  were  back  in  New  Orleans,  living 
in  luxurious  surroundings.  Hare  started  drinking  and  fighting.  He  whip¬ 
ped  Bill  Marshall,  bully  of  the  river-flats.  Then  he  got  into  a  fight  with 
one  of  his  own  gang,  a  young  man  who  made  a  habit  of  marrying  girls, 
taking  their  dowries  and  then  deserting  them.  Hare  put  thumbs  down 
when  the  boy  arrived  with  a  young  Spanish  girl,  fresh  from  a  Baton 
Rouge  convent.  The  boy  eloped  with  the  girl  and  $700  belonging  to  Haxe. 
Hare  caught  him  and  whipped  him. 

Among  their  other  entertainments,  Hare  and  his  men  sponsored  a 
cotillion  which  cost  them  $300.  Immediately  afterward  they  were  ar¬ 
rested  by  Spanish  authorities  on  a  charge  that  they  were  American 
spies.  They  were  freed,  but  Hare  became  nervous  and  headed  back 
into  the  wilderness. 

The  sensitive,  moody  Hare  now  began  to  grow  religious.  As  he  rode 
North,  he  read  to  his  companions  from  John  Wesley’s  magazine.  Be 
preached  that  they  should  cease  being  bandits. 

While  he  preached,  he  and  his  companions  robbed  passersby  of  $10.- 
000.  At  the  Tennessee  line  the  gang  separated. 

Hare  rode  on,  praying  and  pondering  over  his  future.  In  his  diary 
he  wrote,  “About  nine  o’clock,  the  night  I  robbed  the  drover,  as  I  was 
riding  along  very  rapidly  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit,  I  saw  stand¬ 
ing  right  across  the  road,  a  beautiful  white  horse,  as  white  as  snow;  his 
ears  stood  straight  forward  and  his  figure  was  very  beautiful.  When  I  ap¬ 
proached  him,  and  got  within  six  feet  of  him  he  disappeared  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  which  made  me  stop  and  stay  at  a  house  near  there  all  night.” 

But  while  pondering  over  his  soul,  Hare  grew  careless  about  the 
safety  of  his  body.  He  had  barely  gone  to  bed,  when  a  posse  surrounded 
the  house  and  captured  him.  He  remarked  that  the  white  horse  was 
Christ,  who  had  come  to  warn  him  of  his  sins  and  to  fear  and  repent. 

Hare  spent  five  years  in  jail,  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  writing 
his  Confessions  and  reading  the  Bible.  But  a  year  after  his  release,  on 
March  12,  1818,  the  night  mail  coach  was  held  up  near  Havre-de-Grace. 
The  bandits  obtained  $16,900  under  Hare’s  directions.  Hare’s  face  was 
revealed  as  he  held  a  lantern  up  to  examine  a  watch. 

Two  days  later,  he  was  arrested  in  a  Baltimore  tailor  shop  while  he 
was  about  to  buy  a  coat  with  a  crimson  silk  lining.  He  was  speedily  brought 
to  trial  and  identified  by  the  victims  of  the  hold-up. 

However,  his  attorney,  Charles  Mitchell,  advised  his  client  to  stand 
mute  when  asked  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty.  This  caused  a 
prolonged  legal  discussion.  Robbing  the  mail  was  a  federal  offence.  In  one 
of  the  acts  of  Congress  it  had  been  propounded  that  silence  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner  should  be  interpreted  as  a  plea  of  guilty.  A  later  act  made 
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robbing  the  mails  a  capital  offence,  but  said  nothing  about  the  matter 
of  silence.  Mitchell  argued  that  the  provisions  of  the  first  act  did  not 
apply,  and,  if  his  client  stood  mute,  no  plea  could  be  legally  taken. 
Therefore,  no  trial  could  be  had. 

A  long  wrangle  of  several  months  took  place.  Then  the  court  de¬ 
cided  that  silence  amounted  to  a  constructive  confession  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  plea  of  guilty.  At  the  same  time,  the  prosecution  ferreted  out  a 
law  of  the  State  of  Maryland  providing  that  if  the  prisoner  stand  mute 
the  court  should  interpret  this  as  a  plea  of  not  guilty. 

Thus  the  court  now  had  two  pleas.  So  the  trial,  after  four  months 
stalling,  proceeded  and  was  completed  in  four  days. 

Hare  was  hanged  shortly  after  10  o’clock,  September  10,  1818,  before 
about  1,500  persons.  He  spent  the  hours  before  his  death  praying  and 
reading  the  Bible. 

SAMUEL  MASON 

Most  criminals  begin  their  banditry  in  their  youth.  But  Samuel  Mason 
was  a  law-abiding,  respected  citizen  until  he  was  40  years  old,  when  he 
launched  into  his  career  of  outlawry  by  killing  his  son-in-law. 

Mason  was  born  in  Virginia  in  about  the  year  1750.  When  25  years 
old,  he  joined  George  Rogers  Clarke’s  famous  Long  Knives  and  went  into 
the  wilderness  with  them.  His  Revolutionary  record  was  a  good  one.  He 
settled  in  Kentucky  and  was  prominent  in  frontier  defense. 

At  40,  he  was  a  well-respected  citizen,  married,  the  father  of  three 
sons  and  a  daughter.  He  had  been  commissioned  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  newly  constituted  State. 

He  is  described  as  having  been  a  tall  man,  weighing  about  200  pounds, 
rather  good  looking  with  one  peculiarity,  a  tooth  which  projected  for¬ 
ward  and  usually  was  not  covered  by  his  lip. 

Mason’s  daughter  ran  away  with  a  man  named  Kuykendall,  a  former 
criminal.  They  eloped  to  Diamond  Island,  a  black-leg  haunt  as  evil- 
famed  as  the  Cave-in-a-Rock  made  notorious  by  the  Harpes.  The  Masons 
told  them  to  come  back  home.  A  celebration  was  arranged. 

But  apparently  Sam  Mason  had  decided  that  Kuykendall  was  a 
dangerous  son-in-law,  with  his  pocket  “devil  claws,”  which  slipped  over 
his  fingers  enabling  him  to  tear  off  the  whole  side  of  a  man’s  face  with 
one  hand.  Mason’s  sons  and  some  companions  took  Kuykendall  outside 
and  he  was  killed  in  the  underbrush.  Mason  fled  with  his  three  sons. 
Captain  John  Dunn  rode  to  capture  them.  He  was  shot  and  his  body  left 
in  a  corn  field.  The  Masons  went  into  hiding  at  Cave-in-a-Rock.  But 
this  hide-out  was  no  longer  safe.  So  the  gang  split  up  and  Mason  led 
part  of  them  to  a  new  spot  on  Wolf  Island  in  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

Here,  according  to  writers  at  the  time,  “he  formed  a  line  of  worth¬ 
less  associates  from  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia  to  New  Orleans.” 

He  drifted  over  into  New  Madrid  and  obtained  a  Spanish  passport 
in  March,  1800.  Like  the  Hare  bandits,  he  saw  the  advantage  of  dodging 
back  and  forth  from  American  to  Spanish  territory.  Then  he  launched 
out  to  succeed  the  Hare  gang.  Travellers  banded  together  for  safety. 
Mason  and  his  gang  robbed  all  they  could  encounter  on  the  Natchez  Trace. 

In  July,  1801,  Mason  and  his  men  killed  Robert  McAlpin  in  robbing 
McAlpin  and  his  companions.  In  spite  of  being  a  killer,  Mason  still  main¬ 
tained  an  attitude  of  honesty  and  used  to  stop  mail  carriers  and  inquire 
about  the  doings  of  the  towns.  He  still  wanted  respectability  and  esteem. 
Few  of  his  victims  could  identify  him  and  some,  it  was  said,  did  not 

survive.  / 

So  in  the  Autumn  of  1801  Samuel  Mason  and  his  son,  John,  went  to 
Natchez  to  see  how  they  stood.  Mason  had  a  friend  there,  Anthony  Glass, 
a  supposedly  honest  merchant  who  really  acted  as  a  fence  for  the  Trace 
bandits  and,  in  order  to  stimulate  that  industry,  also  passed  along  to  the 
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bandits  news  of  rich  loot  coming-  up  the  Trace  or  of  well-loaded  flat- 
boats  going  down  the  Mississippi.  For  a  while  Mason  hoped  through  him 
to  gain  his  old  respectability. 

Then,  one  day  a  stranger  pointed  to  Mason  and  said,  “That’s  the 
man  who  robbed  Baker,”  referring  to  the  robbery  of  Colonel  Joshua 
Baker,  August  14,  1801,  when  Baker,  William  Baker  and  a  -man  named 
Rogers  lost  their  horses  and  $2,300  in  cash. 

Mason  and  his  son  were  jailed.  They  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  39 
lashes  administered  in  public  and  12  hours  in  the  town  pillory.  Mason  and 
his  son  cried  “Innocent,  innocent”  as  the  whip  was  applied. 

One  of  the  jurors  who  had  found  them  guilty  encountered  Mason 
on  the  outskirts  of  town  after  Mason’s  release  from  the  pillory.  Mason 
threatened  him  with  death,  but  finally  kicked  him,  spat  in  his  face  and 
rode  away. 

Nothing  was  seen  of  Mason  for  a  long  time.  But  the  killings  and 
robberies  went  on.  In  one  robbery  Mason  was  said  to  have  stolen  the 
pants  of  a  huge  Kentuckian.  The  shirt-tailed  giant  led  the  searching 
posse  until  he  found  his  pants,  discarded  by  the  wayside.  Then  his  ardor 
died.  The  posse  encountered  Mason’s  men,  who  were  prepared  to  fight,  so 
the  searchers  immediately  retreated,  led  by  the  big  Kentuckian. 

Mason’s  blood  lust  grew.  He  developed  a  wild  audacity.  After  a  bitter 
massacre,  a  posse  was  organized  to  search  for  him.  The  searchers  came 
to  the  edge  of  a  lonely  bayou.  A  rifle  sounded  across  the  water.  One  of 
the  hunters  fell  dead.  A  man  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  bayou, 
waved  his  arms  and  shouted,  “Do  ye  want  Mason?  I’m  Mason.” 

His  organization  was  constantly  growing.  His  men  robbed  on  the 
river  and  the  Trace  at  the  same  time.  February  10,  1802,  William  C.  C. 
Claiborne,  governor  of  Mississippi,  wrote  to  the  Spanish  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  about  the  need  for  action  in  regard  to 
the  robbers.  The  general,  Manuel  de  Salcedo,  replied  irritably  that  they 
might  be  Americans.  So  no  working  agreement  between  the  two  authori¬ 
ties  was  arranged. 

Then  Colonel  Baker  encountered  Mason  again  while  he  was  flat¬ 
boating  his  produce  down  to  New  Orleans.  He  reported  the  robbery  to 
Governor  Claiborne,  saying  that  a  group  of  bandits  in  pirogues  had 
boarded  his  boat  and  a  battle  followed.  Eventually  the  robbers  were 
driven  off,  but  not  before  several  of  the  men  on  both  sides  had  been 
wounded. 

The  governor  sent  letters  to  captains  of  all  military  outposts  asking 
for  Mason’s  arrest.  The  letters  also  said  that  it  was  believed  that  Wiley 
Harpe  of  the  famous  “terrible  Harpes”  was  a  member  of  Mason’s  gang. 
Strange  stories  had  circulated  around  Wiley  Harpe.  He  was  said  to 
have  married  a  girl  named  Bass.  Then  he  told  people  that  her 
horse  had  thrown  her  and  dragged  her  to  death.  Later  her  grave  was 
opened  and  it  was  found  that  she  had  been  beaten  to  death  and 
cruelly  mutilated. 

A  month  after  the  governor’s  letters,  information  was  received  that 
Mason’s  gang  was  hiding  out  near  Rocky  Springs,  40  miles  North  of 
Natchez.  A  hunt  followed.  The  hide-out  was  found  abandoned.  About 
that  time  a  mail  carrier  encountered  the  wife  of  Mason’s  son,  Tom.  She 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  group  while  pregnant,  had  borne  her  child 
alone  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  stumbling  along  the  road,  carrying 
the  child.  The  mail  carrier  assisted  her  to  Natchez,  where  she  revealed 
that  the  gang  had  gone  across  the  river  into  Spanish  territory.  Then  it 
was  said  that  new  headquarters  had  been  established  at  the  Crow’s  Nest 
on  Stack  Island  in  the  Mississippi  river  about  50  miles  north  of  Vicksburg. 

Sought  by  the  police  of  two  nations,  a  price  on  his  head,  Mason 
continued  to  rob  and  murder.  One  of  his  methods  was  to  approach 
travellers  and  ask  to  buy  loaded  rifles.  When  the  bargain  had  been 
struck.  Mason  and  his  men  would  point  the  guns  at  their  former  owners. 
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A  few  escaped  death.  Others  were  killed,  their  bodies  disemboweled 
and  thrown  into  the  river. 

Finally  on  January  11,  1803,  reports  came  to  New  Madrid,  in  Louis¬ 
iana,  that  suspicious  persons  were  at  Little  Prairie,  20  miles  down  the 
stream.  An  inquiry  was  started.  Several  men  and  one  woman  had  moved 
into  a  house  rented  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  They  seemed  peaceful 
enough,  except  for  their  habit  of  maintaining  an  armed  sentry  at  the 
door. 

Don  Robert  McCoy,  captain  of  the  militia  and  Corporal  Felipo 
Canot  with  a  dozen  of  the  regulars  went  to  investigate.  Mason  pretended 
to  be  astounded.  He  said  he  was  an  honest  man  and  he  was  tired  of  these 
“stinking  lies”  that  had  been  travelling  about  him.  He  merely  wanted  to 
live  in  peace. 

McCoy  played  up.  He  said  he  was  merely  examining  passports  and 
for  Mason  to  have  all  his  party  there  with  their  passports  that  evening. 
When  he  re-appeared,  Mason  had  collected  all  his  group.  The  house  was 
surrounded,  militiamen  came  pouring  in  with  guns. 

The  captain  got  the  names  of  the  group,  Samuel  Mason  and  his  sons, 
Thomas,  John  and  Samuel,  Jr.;  John  Taylor,  Marguerite  Douglas,  wife 
of  John  Mason,  and  her  three  children.  All  were  taken  to  New  Madrid 
and  the  trial  of  the  adults  began  on  the  morning  of  January  17.  The  trial 
was  a  curious  business — testimony  was  taken  in  French,  then  read,  trans¬ 
lated  to  the  deponents  and  signed. 

Mason  told  a  long  tale  of  persecution.  Other  men’s  crimes  had  been 
saddled  on  him.  He  only  wanted  to  live  a  peaceful  existence  in  Spanish 
territory.  It  was  all  very  sad.  The  seven  thousand  dollars  found  in  his 
possession  he  had  discovered  in  a  bag  hanging  on  a  bush  near  a  camp 
site  in  the  wilderness.  He  was  just  keeping  it  until  someone  claimed  it. 

Taylor  said  that  his  name  was  really  John  Setton.  He  was  an  Irish¬ 
man  who  had  come  to  America  in  1797,  enrolled  as  a  soldier  and  then 
deserted,  he  said.  He  declared  he  had  been  captured  by  the  Masons  and 
forced  to  commit  their  crimes.  To  this  Mason  replied  that  he  had  held. 
Setton  captive  because  he  knew  he  had  committed  many  crimes  and  he 
had  been  hoping  to  trick  him  into  a  public  confession. 

Setton  was  asked  if  Wiley  Harpe  had  been  a  member  of  the  gang. 
He  paled,  but  denied  knowing  anything  about  Harpe. 

"Finally  the  wdiole  affair,  including  the  prisoners,  was  shipped  to  New 
Orleans  by  the  judges.  The  High  Court  at  New  Orleans  decided  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  American  authorities.  Early  in  March,  1803,  the  Masons 
were  started  by  boat  toward  Natchez.  On  the  way  there  was  a  storm. 
Mason  took  this  opportunity  to  start  a  gun  battle  and  gain  possession 
of  the  boat. 

Landsmen  hastily  organized  boarding  parties.  The  Mason  gang  fled. 
This  occurred  March  27,  1803,  and  for  six  months  Mason  eluded  capture. 
In  June  he  was  seen  along  the  Trace.  In  July  a  man  appeared  at  Natchez 
to  report  that  he  had  been  robbed  by  Mason. 

James  Mays  went  in  search  of  Mason.  He  returned  with  Setton,  who 
promised  to  help  the  authorities  find  the  veteran  bandit.  A  few  weeks 
later  they  returned  with  a  ball  of  dried  clay  in  the  bow  of  their  canoe. 
Inside  was  the  head  of  Samuel  Mason.  They  had  tomahawked  him,  cut 
off  his  head,  put  it  inside  the  blue  clay  to  prevent  putrefaction,  and 
brought  it  back  to  claim  the  reward. 

Then  followed  a  startling  anti-climax.  A  Captain  Stump  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  staring  at  Setton.  Suddenly  he  said,  “Why  that  man’s  Wiley 
Harpe.” 

News  of  the  bringing  of  Harpe’s  name  into  the  trial  at  New  Madrid 
had  not  penetrated  to  Natchez.  Setton  denied  that  he  was  the  fugitive 
member  of  the  Harpes.  But  he  was  put  under  double  guard.  Several  boat¬ 
men  identified  him  as  Harpe  the  younger.  Finally  John  Bowman  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  spoke  up.  “If  he’s  Little  Harpe,  he  will  have  a 
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scar  under  the  left  nipple  of  his  breast,  because  I  cut  him  there  in  a 
little  difficulty  we  had  at  Knoxville.” 

Setton  protested.  But  his  shirt  was  tom  off  and  he  was  revealed 
as  Harpe. 

He  escaped,  along  with  Mays,  now  said  to  be  the  Samuel  Mays  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Henry  Havard. 
They  were  immediately  captured  and  on  February  8,  1804,  were  hanged 
at  Gallows  Field  near  Natchez.  Mays  complained  bitterly  on  his  way  to 
the  gallows,  saying  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  crimes  deserving  death 
and  that  he  had  benefited  humanity  by  betraying  and  killing  Mason. 

The  heads  of  both  men  were  cut  off.  Harpe’s  head  was  mounted  on 
a  pole  along  the  Trace  north  of  town  and  Mays’  head  was  put  on  a  pole 
on  the  Trace  south  of  town.  Their  bodies  were  put  in  the  town  cemetery, 
but  citizens  protested,  and  dug  up  their  own  dead  and  placed  them  in 
another  field. 

In  a  few  years  when  the  Trace  was  widened  and  deepened  for  heavy 
traffic,  the  road  penetrated  into  the  graveyard,  now  occupied  only 
by  Harpe  and  Samuel  Mays.  Eventually  their  graves  joined  the  Trace. 

JOHN  A.  MURREL 

John  A.  Murrel  was  one  of  the  most  fantastic  outlaws  of  an  era 
which  apparently  specialized  in  fantasy.  He  rose  to  fame  along  with 
Haddock,  who  sent  people  into  the  wilderness  to  hunt  for  mythical  land 
they  had  purchased,  and  Phillip  Alston,  “dressed  in  ruffles,  broadcloth 
and  lace,”  who  presided  over  Cave-in-a-Rock,  scuttled  Kentucky  boats 
and  murdered  their  crews. 

This  was  the  time  of  James  Ford,  who  acted  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
bandit  chieftain  and  ferryman,  for  years.  His  ferry  carried  the  travellers, 
his  bandits  robbed  them,  and  then  he  listened  to  the  futile  complaints 
in  his  court. 

The  king  of  all  these  “musical  comedy  outlaws”  was  John  A.  Murrel 
with  his  “flat,  pale  smile  of  a  murderer,”  his  genteel  manners  and 
dandified  dress. 

He  is  described  by  Virgil  Stewart,  the  young  man  whose  daring  and 
ingenuity  caused  Murrel’s  downfall,  as  having  been  too  well  dressed  with 
his  superfine  cloth  pantaloons  strapped  on  at  both  extremities  of  his 
person,  his  shirt  fastened  with  tape,  ribbons  and  gold  buttons,  a  super¬ 
fine  cloth  coat  upon  his  back,  a  dandy  silk  hat  with  a  rim  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide  upon  his  head  and  calfskin  boots  upon  his  feet.  He  was 
too  handsome,  with  his  smooth,  sallow  cheeks,  his  sleek  dark  hair  and  his 
wide  eyes  always  lit  as  if  with  some  inner  ironic  meaning.  He  carried  his 
head  high,  but  those  who  knew  him  said  that  there  was  always  a  sinister 
air  of  evil  about  his  carriage. 

Murrel  was  fantastic  and  clever.  But  his  very  grandiose  ideas  and 
his  supreme  vanity  caused  his  ruin.  Murrel  was  bom  in  1804  somewhere 
in  the  middle  valley  of  Tennessee.  His  father  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
small  wayside  tavern.  His  mother  was  a  born  criminal.  Like  Ma  Barker 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  she  taught  her  children  to  steal.  At  ten  years, 
young  John  was  an  accomplished  thief,  rifling  the  packs  of  the  guests 
at  his  father’s  inn.  Finally  he  stole  $50  from  his  family  and  left  home, 
going  to  Nashville. 

There,  oddly  enough,  he  encountered  a  man  named  Harry  Cren¬ 
shaw  whom  young  John  had  robbed  in  his  father’s  inn.  But  Crenshaw 
bore  no  ill  will.  Crenshaw,  himself,  was  a  bandit.  These  two  teamed  up. 
Their  first  robbery  was  that  of  a  young  trader  named  Woods,  who  was 
struck  over  the  head  with  Murrel’s  loaded  whip,  his  body  thrown  into  a 
ravine,  and  his  money,  amounting  to  about  $1,262,  and  his  horse  taken 
by  the  bandits. 

Shortly  after  that  Murrel  fell  ill  and  was  nursed  by  an  innkeeper’s 
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daughter  in  Alabama.  She  was  much  impressed  by  his  “genteel  manners.” 
Once,  on  impulse,  he  went  back  to  see  her,  but  she  was  dead. 

A  little  while  after  he  recovered,  there  were  rumors  of  a  Negro  up¬ 
rising  in  Alabama,  recently  joined  to  the  United  States.  Murrel  and 
Crenshaw  took  advantage  of  the  excitement  to  waylay  late  strollers  and 
rob  a  store,  and  then  rode  down  to  New  Orleans.  This  gave  Murrel  the 
grandiose  idea  of  starting  a  Negro  rebellion  at  a  later  date  in  order  to 
pillage  the  countryside. 

Murrel  gambled  and  sported  away  all  his  money  in  New  Orleans, 
and  had  to  take  to  the  road  on  foot.  He  encountered  a  stranger,  shot 
the  man,  took  his  money  and  horse  and  his  fine  new  boots.  He  followed 
the  method  of  hiding  the  body  that  made  him  infamous.  He  ripped 
open  the  abdomen,  disembowelled  the  man,  stuffed  him  with  sand  and 
sunk  the  body  in  a  creek. 

The  killer  went  placidly  on  to  Natchez  where  he  set  about  studying 
the  crime  condition.  The  country  had  settled  rapidly  since  1803  when 
Hare  and  Harpe  preyed  on  the  wilderness  travellers.  Friends  were 
necessary  protection.  So,  he  started  making  friends. 

One  of  his  new  friends,  a  man  named  Carter,  taught  the  young  ap¬ 
prentice  in  crime  another  clever  trick,  that  of  pretending  to  be  an 
evangelist.  Then,  with  the  community  emotionally  aroused,  counterfeit 
currency  could  be  passed,  Negroes  run  off,  stolen  slaves  unloaded. 

Murrel  and  Carter  made  a  long  trip  through  the  valley.  “In  all  that 
route  I  only  robbed  11  men,  but  I  preached  some  damned  fine  sermons, 
and  so  scattered  a  lot  of  queer  money  among  the  pious,”  Murrel  said  later. 

“There  is  but  one  safe  way  in  this  business,”  Murrel  told  Stewart, 
the  man  who  caused  his  capture.  “And  that  is  to  kill.  If  I  could  not  afford 
to  kill  a  man  I  would  not  rob.” 

Then  Murrel  started  stealing  slaves.  He  was  a  student  of  law  and 
he  usually  persuaded  the  slaves  to  run  away.  Then,  if  the  owners  ad¬ 
vertised  for  the  slaves,  Murrel  simply  took  the  Negroes  into  custody.  If 
he  didn’t  return  them,  he  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  but  that  was 
a  civil  matter.  Most  of  his  slave  transactions  were  conducted  with 
Murrel  in  the  guise  of  a  sanctimonious  preacher. 

If  a  slave  threatened  to  become  embarrassing,  that  slave  died.  Mur- 
rel’s  path  was  paved  with  blood.  He  shot  in  cold  calculation,  and  he 
also  killed  in  furious  rage. 

Oddly  enough,  in  all  of  Murrel’s  clever  planning,  crafty  watching, 
his  giant  schemes  like  his  clan  with  its  many  members,  its  strange 
oaths  and  its  conspiracy  to  rouse  the  Negroes  into  rebellion,  he  came 
to  grief  over  petty  matters. 

He  had  built  up  a  giant  organization  for  his  slave  trade  and  as  a 
fence  for  his  banditry.  He  had  powerful  friends. 

Then  in  Nashville,  in  1932,  he  was  arrested  for  the  theft  of  a  skinny 
mare  belonging  to'  a  widow  in  Williamson  county.  He  was  sentenced  to 
12  months’  imprisonment,  30  lashes  on  his  bare  back  at  a  public  whipping 
post,  to  sit  two  hours  in  the  pillory  on  three  successive  days,  and  be 
branded  on  the  left  thumb  with  the  letters  “H.  T.”  (Horse  Thief)  in  the 
presence  of  the  court,  and  be  rendered  infamous. 

Murrel  preserved  an  outward  calm,  but  the  public  humiliation,  the 
confinement  and  the  pain  caused  him  to  become  mad  with  rage.  His  old 
ideas  for  the  Negro  rebellion  sprang  to  life.  He  would  capture  the  entire 
country,  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Everyone  who  had  caused 
him  any  trouble  would  be  horribly  punished.  He  began  making  plans. 
Soon  he  had  things  ready.  He  had  about  80  officers  and  about  300  agents. 
The  date  of  the  uprising  was  set  for  Christmas  Day,  1835. 

Again  some  petty — to  him — incident  intervened.  Murrel,  who  was 
married  and  living  in  style  in  Tennessee,  arranged  for  the  theft  of  some 
Negroes  belonging  to  old  Parson  John  Henning  and  his  wife  of  Jack- 
son,  Tenn.  The  old  man  complained  to  a  bright  young  friend  of  his, 
Virgil  Stewart,  a  native  of  Georgia,  but  a  natural  wanderer.  The  Hennings 
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had  been  kind  to  young  Stewart.  They  suspected  Murrel.  They  told  him 
of  their  belief.  Young  Stewart  was  grateful  to  the  Hennings  for  their 
past  favors.  He  decided  to  investigate.  He  was  unknown  to  Murrel  and 
Murrel  might  reveal  something  to  him. 

Then  followed  one  of  the  strangest  man  hunts  in  the  history  of  crime. 

Stewart  set  out  on  January  25,  1834,  on  his  mission.  'A  ferryman 
pointed  out  the  dandified  Murrel  to  him.  They  rode  along  together. 
Stewart  posed  as  Adam  Hues,  a  wanderer,  seeking  a  stolen  horse.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  being  sympathetic  with  rogues.  He  flattered  Murrel. 
Soon  Murrel  began  to  talk. 

At  first  he  kept  secret  his  own  identity  with  the  list  of  crimes  he  re¬ 
vealed.  Finally,  however,  he  told  Stewart  that  he  was  the  man  of  mystery 
whose  cleverness  he  had  related  and  asked  Stewart  to  join  him.  Stewart 
went  with  him  to  Arkansas.  On  the  way  Murrel  kept  up  a  constant  stream 
of  talk.  He  told  of  the  Underground  Railway  for  sending  stolen  slaves 
to  be  sold  in  the  West,  which  he  and  Crenshaw  had  organized,  and  which 
had  failed.  But  the  new  conspiracy  was  bigger  and  better.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  rebellion  was  known  only  to  the  leaders.  Some  of  the 
men  implicated  were  genuinely  interested  in  freeing  slaves.  Murrel  had 
had  some  communications  with  northern  abolitionists. 

The  first  class  of  the  clan  was  called  the  Grand  Council.  The  second 
class  was  composed  of  the  strikers,  who  did  the  tedious  work.  All  over 
the  territory  the  clan’s  agents  were  at  work  rousing  the  Negroes  to  re¬ 
bellion.  The  Negro  members  were  sworn  to  secrecy  in  a  long  ceremony, 
calculated  to  frighten  them  into  silence. 

On  the  way,  Stewart  wrote  down  in  a  little  blank  book  what  he 
could  remember  of  Murrel’s  conversation.  Dates  he  scratched  on  his 
saddle  when  Murrel  was  not  looking.  Once  he  stopped  and  confided  part 
of  his  blood-chilling  knowledge  to  an  innkeeper  named  Jonathan  Cham- 
peon  and  borrowed  a  pistol  from  Champeon. 

Murrel  led  Stewart  to  a  swamp  near  Chickasaw  Bend.  There  they 
followed  a  dim  trail  through  cane  brakes  and  swamp  willows  to  a  lake¬ 
side  hut  where  sat  several  armed  guards.  They  saluted  Murrel*  and  the 
strange  pilgrimage  went  on.  Presently  they  came  to  a  long  low  building 
built  among  the  cottonwoods.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  Murrel’s  clan. 
It  was  built  like  an  Indian  council-house  with  one  big  room  and  several 
small  council  chambers. 

Here  Stewart,  who  had  kept  up  his  attitude  of  fawning  admiration 
for  Murrel,  was  introduced  to  the  others  and  made  a  member  of  the  clan. 
He  received  the  two  degrees  in  signs,  which  belonged  to  the  two  classes. 
First  he  received  the  sign  of  the  striker,  a  wave  of  the  hand  with  the 
wrist  oddly  bent.  Then  he  received  the  sign  of  the  Grand  Counsellor, 
a  handshake  with  the  fingers  closed  against  the  palm. 

After  his  initiation,  a  drinking  party  started.  Murrel  began  his  boast¬ 
ing  again.  He  told  of  the  theft  of  Parson  Henning’s  Negroes  and  was 
angry  at  trouble  the  old  man  had  started.  He  threatened  to  have  him 
beaten. 

Stewart  was  about  at  the  breaking  point.  He  made  an  excuse  to  get 
across  the  river.  He  wanted  to  see  a  girl  at  Irvin’s,  he  said.  Irvin  was  a 
plantation  owner  with  whom  they  had  stayed  on  their  way  to  head¬ 
quarters. 

Stewart  told  Irvin  his  story  and  arranged  to  have  a  guard  concealed 
about  the  house  when  Murrel  came  to  deliver  some  slaves  fie  fiad  agreed 
to  sell  to  tfie  plantation  men.  Then,  the  next  day,  Stewart  departed  with 
Murrel,  riding  with  him  as  far  as  Wesley.  Stewart  left  him  there,  pre¬ 
tending  he  had  to  go  to  Yalo  Busha.  When  Stewart  left,  Murrel  wrote  for 
him  tfie  names  of  a  hundred  clansmen  fie  might  meet  on  his  way  South. 

But  officials  were  impatient  to  catch  Murrel.  Three  days  later,  when 
Murrel  rode  into  his  Tennessee  plantation  he  was  surrounded  by  a  dozen 
armed  men  and  taken  to  jail  at  Jackson. 

Stewart  had  asked  that  the  arrest  be  delayed  until  Murrel  could  be 
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caught,  with  the  stolen  property  in  his  possession.  But  others  overruled 
him.  Murrel  was  arrested  and  there  was  no  proof  but  Stewart’s  story. 

Word  travelled  through  underground  channels  to  the  clansmen.  The 
headquarters  were  deserted.  No  stolen  Negroes  were  sent  to  Irvin’s.  A 
boatload  of  stolen  slaves,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Yazoo  market, 
disappeared. 

Murrel  lay  quietly  in  jail,  making  plans  for  his  defense.  His  wife  vis¬ 
ited  him  daily  and  finally  smuggled  in  some  saws.  Murrel  escaped,  was 
taken  out  of  the  State  and  into  Alabama,  concealed  in  a  wagon-load 
of  grain. 

But  he  was  recognized  in  a  tavern  near  Muscle  Shoals  and  brought 
back  to  Jackson.  Trial  was  set  for  July  of  1834. 

Meanwhile  the  clansmen  were  worried.  Word  was  sent  out  that 
Stewart’s  character  must  be  maligned,  doubt  cast  on  his  story  and  then 
he  must  be  killed.'  Stewart’s  life  was  attempted,  but  by  luck  and  clever¬ 
ness  he  managed  to  escape.  Murrel’s  friends  tried  to  paint  him  as  a 
worthless  wanderer  who  had  betrayed  Murrel  for  the  sake  of  a  reward 
for  the  return  of  slaves. 

Murrel’s  attorney,  Milton  Brown,  who  later  introduced  into  Congress 
the  bill  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  sought  to  destroy  Stewart’s  evidence 
by  cross  examination.  But  Stewart  clung  doggedly  to  his  story  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  blank  book  in  which  he  had  laboriously  and  in  secret  jotted 
down  Murrel’s  vain  babblings  of  his  deeds.  Murrel’s  list  of  the  clansmen 
was  also  read  amid  cheers  and  boos.  This  was  a  surprise  to  the  defense 
and  Murrel’s  distinguished  friends  immediately  deserted  him. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  case  had  been  turned  over  to  the  jury,  John 
A.  Murrel  was  found  guilty  of  Negro  stealing  and  of  selling  stolen  Negroes. 
He  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  period  of  10  years  at  hard  labor,  in  the  state 
penitentiary  at  Nashville.  A  few  days  later  he  was  sent  to  Nashville  under 
heavy  guard. 

His  friends  continued  to  plot  for  the  Negro  uprising.  Finally,  a  plan¬ 
tation  owner  heard  two  Negroes  discussing  it.  An  investigation  was 
started  and  most  of  the  leaders  in  the  conspiracy  were  hanged. 
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ROBIN  HOODS  OF  ELDORADO 

A  history  of  American  bandits  should  not  be  written  without  some 
mention  of  Joaquin  Murieta  and  his  band  of  Californians,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  never  really  regarded  as  Americans,  but  con¬ 
temptuously  termed  “Mexicans”  or  foreigners  by  the  Americans  after 
the  conquest  of  California. 

Too,  there  were  many  persons  who  called  them  patriots  rather  than 
bandits.  Murieta  was  frequently  termed  a  Robin  Hood  of  Eldorado.  Even 
American  historians  at  the  time  of  the  activities  of  the  group  admit  that 
the  Californians  had  much  provocation  to  cause  them  to  become  outlaws. 

In  writing  about  Murieta  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  fact 
from  myth.  It  was  the  custom  of  American  bandits  to  blame  the  “Mex¬ 
icans”  for  all  their  deeds.  And  Murieta  became  even,  in  his  time,  an 
almost  legendary  figure. 

Many  of  the  California  bandits  were  disbanded  soldiers  from  Castro’s 
army,  which  attempted  to  resist  the  so-called  Bear  Flag  rebellion  in 
California  in  the  1840’s  and  also  fought  against  the  American  forces. 
After  the  occupation  of  California  by  American  forces,  the  landed  classes 
were  placed  in  legal  position  of  being  squatters  on  land  which  they  had 
sometimes  held  for  generations. 

And,  after  the  gold  rush  in  1849,  a  general  spirit  of  recklessness  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  state.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
says:  “The  steamer  Alta  of  June  15,  1852,  reports  that  a  ‘Mexican,’  at 
Jackson,  having  been  accused,  without  any  evidence  of  which  an  in¬ 
telligible  account  can  be  given,  of  being  the  murderer  of  two  French¬ 
men  who  had  been  slain  in  their  tents  near  there,  was  brought  before  a 
drunken  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  by  him  committed  to  prison;  and 
that  the  crowd  thereupon,  without  giving  him  a  fair  chance  to  be 
heard  further  in  his  own  defense,  took  him  from  jail  and  hanged  him, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  the  presence  of  his  pleading  mother  and 
sisters.”  !  !  !  ;  1  >  '  I  1  rp'inrf 

Mrs.  L.  A.  C.  Clapp,  whose  letters  about  the  mining  country  were 
published  in  Ewer’s  Pioneer  in  San  Francisco  between  1854  and  1855 
under  the  name  of  Dame  Shirley,  writes:  “In  April,  a  Mexican  at  Indian 
Bar  asked  an  American  for  some  money  due  the  former.  The  American 
promptly  stabbed  his  creditor;  but  again  nothing  was  done.  The  Mexicans 
were,  in  fact,  now  too  numerous  for  comfort  at  Indian  Bar,  since  Rich 
Bar  had  just  expelled  all  foreigners  who  therefore  now  came  to  this 
place.” 

All  native  Californians  of  Spanish  blood  appear  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  “Mexicans”  and  “foreigners.” 

Mrs.  Clapp  writes  that  “The  people  of  the  Spanish  race,  many  of 
whom  are  highly  educated  gentlemen,  are  disposed  to  base  an  ill  opinion 
of  our  whole  nation  on  the  actions  of  the  rougher  men.  They  think  that 
it  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  Columbia’s  children  to  be  prejudiced, 
opinionated,  selfish,  avaricious  and  unjust.  It  is  vain  to  tell  them  that 
such  are  not  specimens  of  American  gentlemen.”  She  blames  gamblers 
and  rowdies  for  most  of  the  actions  against  Spaniards.  “The  rest  of  the 
people  are  afraid  of  these  daring,  unprincipled  persons,  and  when  they 
commit  the  most  glaring  injustice  against  the  Spaniards,  it  is  generally 
passed  unnoticed.” 
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Scudder  tells  of  several  examples  of  “Mexicans”  who  robbed  the 
gold  miners.  But  not  until  Murieta  rose  to  fame  did  there  seem  to  be 
any  united  action. 

According  to  the  popular  version,  Murieta  was  an  aristocratic  native 
Californian  of  Spanish  blood.  His  brother  was  blamed  for  the  robbery 
of  a  stage  coach — by  the  very  persons  who  committed  the  crime — and 
hanged.  Murieta  swore  vengeance. 

He  gathered  about  him  a  large  group  of  men  who  wanted  to  avenge 
the  treatment  of  themselves  and  their  countrymen.  They  rode  from  one 
end  of  California  to  another,  looting  the  intruders.  They  had  a  hide-out 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  where  they  kept  their  women  and 
children. 

Murieta’s  avowed  purpose  was  to  try  to  help  his  countrymen.  When 
he  heard  of  a  Spanish  landowner  whose  wealth  had  been  taken  from 
him,  he  attempted  to  get  back  part  of  this  by  force,  return  it  to  the 
former  owner  and  help  him  to  leave  the  country  for  Mexico. 

How  many  robberies  Murieta’s  band  committed  cannot  be  definitely 
determined.  No  doubt  he  was  blamed  for  many  crimes  he  did  not  commit. 
Frobably  many  of  them  were  never  known. 

Finally,  after  years  of  apparently  leading  a  charmed  life,  protected 
by  his  own  countrymen,  fleeing  in  times  of  danger  to  his  mountain  hide¬ 
out,  Murieta  prepared  to  move  his  band  to  Mexico  and  safety. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  however,  an  armed  force  attacked 
the  hide-out.  Murieta  and  many  of  his  men  were  killed. 

Other  early  California  bandits  were  Vasquez  and  Soto,  who  shared 
Murieta’s  reputation  as  Robin  Hoods.  Solomon  Pico  and  his  followers 
centered  their  activities  around  Monterey.  A  company  of  Rangers  cap¬ 
tured  them  April  18,  1851.  Pico  was  released  on  bail  and  fled  to  Mexico. 

John  Irving  of  Texas  raided  Los  Angeles  county  in  May  of  1851, 
striking  terror  in  all  hearts.  One  of  his  most  daring  deeds  was  the  killing 
of  11  men  on  a  ferry  crossing  the  Colorado.  Irving  finally  met  his  end  at 
the  hands  of  Juan  Antonio  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Cohuillo  tribe,  and 
an  alcade  of  the  district.  There  was  a  fight  at  Irving’s  mountain  strong¬ 
hold  and  Irving  was  killed. 

In  1857,  Pancho  Daniell,  Juan  Flores  and  Lucian  Tapa  headed  a 
gang  around  Los  Angeles.  After  the  brutal  murder  of  a  sheriff,  100 
men  pursued  the  bandits  into  the  mountains.  Fifty-two  members  of  the 
band  were  captured  and  11  hanged. 

BLACK  BART 

Black  Bart,  whose  real  name  was  Charles  E,  Boles,  was  a  gentleman 
bandit  who  preyed  on  California  stage  coaches. 

In  seven  years,  beginning  in  1877,  he  held  up  28  stage  coaches.  He 
was  always  masked,  worked  alone,  and  left  no  clues.  He  never  killed — 
bluffing  his  victims  with  an  unloaded  shotgun.  At  the  twenty-eighth 
robbery  his  perfect  technique  failed.  He  dropped  a  handkerchief  bear¬ 
ing  a  laundry  mark. 

The  laundry  mark  was  traced  to  a  distinguished  looking  man  named 
Charles  E.  Bolton,  who  also  sometimes  passed  as  Spaulding  and  whose 
real  name  was  Boles. 

Boles  was  an  elegantly  dressed,  bejewelled  man.  He  stood  about  five 
feet,  eight  inches  in  height,  very  straight  with  broad  shoulders.  His  eyes 
were  deep  sunken  and  of  a  keen  blue.  His  high  cheek  bones  and  hand¬ 
some  gray  mustache  and  imperial  beard  added  to  his  impressive  ap¬ 
pearance. 

At  first,  Boles  denied  the  robbery,  saying  that  his  handkerchief 
must  have  been  stolen  from  him.  But  his  hand  had  been  wounded  in  the 
crime  and  the  mark  of  the  injury  still  remained. 

Eventually  he  confessed  and  returned  the  $4,800  loot  from  the  last 
robbery.  He  was  sentenced  to  seven  years  in  prison.  Officials  said  he 
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was  the  mildest  mannered  and  most  gentle  bandit  that  ever  held  up 
a  stage. 


ROAD  AGENTS  OF  THE  WEST 

Frontiers  usually  have  their  own  brand  of  reckless  outlawry,  and 
when  to  the  unsettled  conditions  of  a  pioneer  country  is  added  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  gold  rush,  the  logical  result  is  the  unparalleled  brutal  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  northwest  in  the  days  from  1850  to  1865. 

The  name  of  Henry  Plummer,  gambler  and  master  organizer  of 
frontier  crime,  is  woven  into  the  annals  of  robbery  and  murder  through 
the  northwest  and  into  California  and  Virginia  City,  Nevada.  Plummer 
undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  outlaws  ever  to  figure 
in  the  American  scene.  Born  in  Connecticut,  he  was  only  27  years  old 
when  he  was  hanged.  He  had  mixed  a  life  of  brutal  crime  with  a  ro¬ 
mance  with  a  young  girl  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  his  true  means 
of  livelihood  and  believed  for  months  after  his  death  that  he  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  a  conspiracy. 

During  part  of  his  career  Plummer  appeared  as  a  gambler  and  care¬ 
fully  hid  his  leadership  of  a  ruthless  band  of  road  agents,  or  roadsters  as 
they  were  also  called.  Later  he  served  as  sheriff,  using  his  office  to 
further  his  criminal  purposes. 

At  the  time  the  vigilantes  put  an  end  to  the  activities  of  Plummer 
and  his  band  by  resorting  to  “rope  justice,”  the  organization  of  the  group, 
according  to  a  confession  of  one  of  the  members  was:  Henry  Plummer, 
chief  of  the  band;  Bill  Bunton,  stool  pigeon  and  second  in  command; 
George  Brown,  secretary;  Cyrus  Skinner,  fence,  spy,  and  roadster; 
George  Shears,  horse-thief  and  roadster;  Frank  Parish,  horse-thief  and 
roadster;  Hayes  Lyons,  telegraph  man  and  roadster;  Bill  Hunter,  tele¬ 
graph  man  and  roadster;  Ned  Ray,  council-room  keeper  at  Bannack 
City;  George  Ives,  Stephen  Marshland,  Dutch  John  Wagner,  Alex  Carter, 
Whiskey  Bill  Graves,  Johnny  Cooper,  Buck  Stinson,  Mexican  Frank, 
Bob  Zachary,  Boone  Helm,  Clubfoot  George  Lane,  Billy  Terwiliger  and 
Gad  Moore,  roadsters. 

These  men  were  bound  by  oath  to  be  true  to  each  other  and  to  do 
such  duties  as  came  within  the  meaning  of  their  separate  positions  in 
the  gang.  The  penalty  of  disobedience  was  death.  If  any  member  re¬ 
vealed  any  of  the  secrets  or  purposes  of  the  group,  he  was  to  be  shot 
down  at  sight.  The  same  fate  was  ordered  for  any  outsiders  who  talked 
about  the  gang  or  arrested  any  of  the  members.  The  object  of  the  group 
was  to  plunder  as  much  as  possible  and  if  murder  was  necessary,  it  was 
to  be  committed.  The  password  of  the  band  was  “Innocent.”  The  bandits 
wore  their  neckties  fastened  with  a  sailor’s  knot  as  an  identification 
mark. 

Plummer  was  hanged  January  10,  1864,  and  most  of  the  members  of 
his  band  met  the  same  fate  about  that  time. 

Plummer  first  appeared  in  the  northwest  in  the  spring  of  1861,  at 
Lewiston,  then  capital  of  Idaho  Territory.  It  wa s  the  nearest  accessible 
point  by  water  to  the  recently  discovered  gold  placers  at  Elk  City,  Oro 
Fino,  Florence  and  Warren  Creek.  Soon  he  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  professional  gamblers  who  flocked  into  the  town  to  prey 
upon  the  miners.  Plummer  was  a  man  of  gentlemanly  bearing  and  dig¬ 
nified  actions.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  woman  who  pretended  to  be 
his  wife.  But  within  a  fortnight  he  had  abandoned  her,  and  she  re¬ 
vealed  that  she  had  run  away  from  her  husband  and  three  children 
to  accompany  Plummer. 

Among  Plummer’s  associates  at  Lewiston  were  Jack  Cleveland,  Cher¬ 
okee  Bob  and  Bill  Bunton.  Cleveland  had  come  to  Idaho  with  Plummer 
and  knew  of  some  of  his  past  misdeeds  in  California.  He  used  this 
knowledge  to  force  Plummer  to  allow  him  a  prominent  part  in  his  band. 

Cherokee  Bob  was  a  native  of  Georgia  and  a  quarter-blood  Indian. 
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Before  coming  to  Lewiston,  he  was  said  to  have  killed  two  or  three  soldiers 
at  Walla  Walla.  Bunton  was  a  murderer  and  notorious  horse  and  cattle 
thief.  He  had  killed  a  man  at  a  ball  near  Walla  Walla  but  was  acquitted 
at  his  trial  for  lack  of  evidence. 

By  the  summer  of  1862,  Plummer’s  band  at  Lewiston  was  well  or¬ 
ganized.  He  had  two  points  of  rendezvous  called  “shebangs.”  One  was 
between  Alpwai  and  Pataha  creeks,  on  the  road  from  Lewiston  to  Walla 
Walla,  about  25  miles  from  the  former,  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of 
Craig’s  Mountain,  between  Lewiston  and  Oro  Fino,  at  a  point  where  the 
main  road  was  intersected  by  a  trail  for  pack  animals.  There  were  several 
smaller  stations  nearer  to  Walla  Walla  and  Lewiston,  which  were  oc¬ 
cupied  only  as  occasion  might  require.  Close  communication  was  main¬ 
tained  between  these  hide-outs.  Plummer  secretly  directed  the  affairs 
of  the  bandits  at  these  strategic  points  and  meanwhile  managed  to  ward 
off  suspicion  from  himself  by  his  gambling  activities,  which  also  allowed 
him  to  know  when  and  where  loot  might  be  obtained. 

The  two  roads  upon  which  the  “shebangs”  were  located  were  the 
only  thoroughfares  in  the  country.  They  were  followed  by  persons  going 
to  and  returning  from  interior  mining  camps  and  coming  in  and  out  of 
the  country.  The  number  of  murders  and  robberies  committed  by  the 
Plummer  bandits  can  never  be  known.  Mysterious  disappearances  were 
a  weekly  occurrence. 

Then  some  members  of  Plummer’s  gang  got  into  trouble  through 
the  shooting  of  Patrick  Ford,  a  saloonkeeper  who  had  threatened  the 
bandits  and  exposed  them.  Most  of  them  fled  to  Florence,  Idaho,  Its 
isolated  location,  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  mountain  sur¬ 
roundings  and  lack  of  law  enforcement,  made  it  an  excellent  base  for 
criminal  operations. 

Cherokee  Bob  and  Cyrus  Skinner  ran  saloons  there  and  these  places 
were  headquarters  for  about  20  to  30  desperadoes.  Charlie  Harper  was  first 
seen  in  connection  with  Plummer’s  gang  at  Florence. 

Harper  had  arrived  in  Walla  Walla  in  the  fall  of  1861.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  25,  described  as  being  of  medium  size,  erect  carriage,  clear 
but  florid  complexion  and  heavy  red  hair.  He  immediately  began  robbing 
and  looting  and  became  well-known  as  a  dangerous  man. 

However,  Harper  soon  fled  when  he  was  named  as  being  head  of  a 
group  which  had  robbed  a  pack  train  belonging  to  Joseph  and  John 
Berry.  Three  of  Harper’s  companions,  Bill  Peoples,  Dave  English  and 
Nels  Scott,  were  hanged  for  the  crime. 

New  gold  discoveries  were  being  reported.  Plummer  and  Charley 
Reeves  and  a  bandit  named  Ridgely  went  from  Florence  to  Elk  City.  But 
at  Elk  City,  Plummer  met  old  acquaintances  from  California.  Fearful 
lest  he  be  returned  there  to  face  criminal  charges,  he  suddenly  departed 
for  Deer  Lodge.  But  that  town  was  not  prosperous,  so,  with  Jack  Cleve¬ 
land,  he  left  for  Fort  Benton,  intending  to  go  to  Missouri  by  the  first  boat. 

Sixty  miles  from  Benton,  their  horses  became  weary  and  Plummer 
and  Cleveland  stopped  to  rest  at  the  ranch  of  a  Mr.  Vail.  There  Henry 
Plummer  fell  in  love  with  Vail’s  young  sister-in-law,  Eliza  Bryan.  He 
married  her  and  early  in  the  winter  of  1862-63,  he  and  his  wife  and 
Cleveland  went  to  Bannack.  It  may  be  that  he  intended  to  reform.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  might  have.  But  he  had  quarrelled  with  Cleveland  and  Cleveland 
had  insisted  on  going  with  him  to  Bannack.  A  feud  sprang  up  between 
the  two. 

After  many  attempts  to  provoke  Cleveland  into  a  quarrel  so  he 
could  be  openly  killed,  Plummer  finally  shot  and  fatally  wounded  him. 
He  was  tried  but  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  self  defense.  Witnesses  testi¬ 
fied  that  Cleveland  had  frequently  threatened  to  kill  him. 

However,  Plummer  was  still  nervous.  A  man  named  Jack  Crawford 
had  taken  care  of  Cleveland  while  he  lay  dying.  Plummer  was  afraid 
that  Cleveland  might  have  revealed  his  underground  connection  with 
the  road  agents  then  pillaging  the  country.  He  tried  to  quarrel  with 
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Crawford  so  he  might  shoot  him  and  pretend  self  defense.  But  Crawford 
wounded  Plummer  in  the  right  arm  and  then  fled.  Even  in  a  town  where 
killing  was  a  commonplace  occurrence,  Plummer’s  actions  aroused 
suspicion. 

No  evidence  had  yet  connected  Plummer  with,  numerous  robberies. 
While  he  was  recovering  from  his  wounded  arm  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daven¬ 
port  were  robbed  by  a  gallant  bandit  who  styled  himself  the  Robber  of 
the  Glen.  The  doctor  saw  that  Plummer  had  apparently  been  taking- 
violent  exercise  at  the  time  of  the  robbery  but  lie  remained  silent,  in 
fear  of  his  life. 

After  his  recovery  from  his  wound,  Plummer  managed  to  be  elected 
sheriff.  He  declared  loudly  that  any  gun  play  on  his  part  had  always 
been  in  self  defense.  He  was  elected  and  immediately  appeared  to  reform. 

“I  confess,”  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  “that  the  bad  associations  which 
I  formed  in  California  and  Nevada  have  adhered  to  me  ever  since.  I 
was  forced  in  sheer  self  defense,  on  different  occasions,  to  kill  five  men 
and,  of  course  was  undeservedly  denounced  as  a  desperado  and  a  mur¬ 
derer.  This  is  not  true,  and  now  that  I  am  married  and  have  something 
to  live  for,  and  hold  an  ofRIcial  position,  I  will  show  you  that  I  can  be  a 
good  man  among  good  men.  There  is  a  new  life  before  me,  and  I  want 
you  to  believe  that  I  am  not  unfitted  to  fill  it  with  credit  to  myself,  and 
benefit  to  the  community.” 

But  Plummer  continued  to  be  mysteriously  absent  at  night.  And 
the  robberies  and  killings  kept  on.  Then  gold  was  discovered  at  Alder 
Gulch  in  May  of  1863.  The  town  of  Virginia  City  sprang  up.  The  road 
agents  followed  the  miners.  Prominent  among  them  were  Cyrus  Skinner, 
Jack  Gallagher,  Buck  Stinson  and  Ned  Ray,  the  last  three  serving  under 
Plummer  as  deputy  sheriffs.  Stinson,  Hayes  Lyon  and  Charley  Forbes 
are  said  to  have  planned  to  rob  three  men  carrying  out  gold.  But  Dilling¬ 
ham,  another  deputy  sheriff,  warned  the  intended  victims.  Dillingham 
was  assassinated  in  Virginia  City  after  threats  against  his  life  had  been 
made  by  Lyons.  A  miners’  court  was  organized  on  the  spot  where  Dilling¬ 
ham  died.  A  Dr.  Steele,  president  of  the  gulch,  was  appointed  judge. 
Charles  Forbes,  Lyons  and  Stinson  were  tried.  While  the  accused  men 
were  being  held  prisoners,  Lyons  summoned  a  guard  and  told  him  that 
“Henry  Plummer  told  me  to  shoot  him.” 

Forbes,  styled  a  prince  of  cutthroats,  was  acquitted.  Afterward  he 
boasted  of  the  murder.  Stinson  and  Lyons  were  sentenced  to  hang,  but 
on  their  way  to  the  scaffold,  pleaded  with  the  crowd  for  their  freedom. 
An  election  was  held  and  while  the  dispute  as  to  whether  to  hang  the 
prisoners  was  going  on,  someone  mounted  the  two  convicted  men  on  a 
horse  and  turned  them  loose.  Justice  was  extremely  informal  in  those 
days  with  many  convicted  men  winning  their  freedom  by  dramatic  refer¬ 
ences  to  mothers,  wives,  sweethearts,  and  their  innocence.  Too,  threat¬ 
ening  a  jury  while  the  trial  was  going  on  was  no  novelty. 

George  Ives,  Bob  Zachary  and  William  (Whiskey  Bill)  Graves  were 
now  members  of  Plummer’s  band.  The  fantastic  quality  of  these  early 
road  agents  can  be  shown  by  a  direct  quotation  from  N.  P.  Langford’s 
book,  “Vigilante  Days  and  Ways.”  Speaking  of  a  plan  to  rob  a  stage 
coach,  Mr.  Langford  writes:  “Ives,  who  had  been  joined  by  Bob  Zachary 
and  Whiskey  Bill  made  a  detour  and  passed  the  coach  unperceived.  The 
three  gentlemanly  solicitors  of  the  road  trotted  slowly  on  toward  Ban- 
nack.  They  were  in  complete  disguise,  each  one  incased  in  a  blanket  of 
green  and  blue.  Whiskey  Bill  wore  a  silk  hat,  at  that  time,  perhaps,  the 
only  one  in  the  Territory. 

“His  sleeves  were  rolled  above  his  elbows,  and  his  face  concealed 
behind  a  black  silk  handkerchief,  through  the  eyelets  his  ferret  eyes 
shone  like  a  couple  of  stars  in  partial  eclipse.  The  gray  horse  he  bestrode 
was  enveloped  in  a  blanket  so  completely  that  only  his  head,  legs  and 
tail  were  visible.  The  horses  of  his  associates  were  similarly  overspread. 
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Ives  was  masked  in  a  piece  of  gray  blanket,  and  Zachary  with  a  remnant 
of  hickory  shirting.” 

Plummer’s  band  used  a  system  of  spies  to  determine  whether  the 
victims  of  stage  coach  and  other  robberies  recognized  the  road  agents. 
If  the  robbed  men  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  talk  they  did  not  live  long. 
It  is  estimated  that  Plummer’s  gang  killed  102  persons.  Sometimes  road 
agents  even  warned  victims  that  they  were  going  to  be  robbed. 

But  the  bandits  became  too  reckless.  It  was  George  Ives’  custom,  for 
instance,  to  mount  his  horse,  and,  pistol  in  hand,  ride  into  a  store  or 
saloon,  toss  his  buckskin  purse  upon  the  counter  and  request  the  pro¬ 
prietor  or  clerk  to  put  one  or  more  ounces  of  gold  dust  in  it  “as  a  loan.” 
The  clerk  dared  not  refuse.  While  the  gold  was  being  weighed,  Ives  would 
amuse  himself  by  firing  his  revolver  at  the  lamps. 

Ives  finally  was  sentenced  to  hang  for  a  murder.  To  the  amazement 
of  everyone  the  sentence  actually  was  carried  out.  The  jurors  had  been 
threatened,  the  usual  appeals  made,  but  still  Ives  was  hanged.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  spirit  of  the  country  was  changing.  The 
time  was  ripe  for  the  vigilantes.  Also  the  reckless  bravado  of  the  bandits 
was  somewhat  marred.  They  all  expected  that  Plummer,  their  chief, 
would  demand  custody  of  Ives  and  release  him  officially  as  sheriff.  But 
he  was  busy  with  his  own  safety. 

Ives,  seen  in  the  light  of  history,  was  a  moral  monster,  taking  life 
recklessly.  He  was  born  of  respectable  parents  at  Ives  Grove,  Racine 
County,  Wisconsin,  and  his  youth  appears  to  have  been  harmless.  He 
went  to  California  as  a  miner  in  1857.  Then  he  was  employed  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  mule  herder  at  Walla  Walla  in  Washington  Territory  where  he 
began  stealing  mules.  His  deception  was  not  discovered  until  he  left.  After 
that  he  was  a  gambler  and  a  rowdy  in  mining  settlements  on  Salmon 
River. 

He  was  only  27  years  old  when  he  was  hanged.  He  is  said  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  pleasing  appearance.  Nearly  six  feet  tall,  he  had  lively  blue 
eyes,  a  light  complexion  and  always  was  neatly  shaven. 

George  Hilderman  was  tried  as  being  an  accomplice  of  Ives  in  the 
murder  of  a  man  named  Tiebalt.  But  he  was  banished  when  he  pleaded 
for  his  life  and  swore  that  he  had  been  only  an  unwilling  helper. 

Soon  Erastus  (Red)  Yager  was  arrested  for  the  murder  and  robbery 
of  a  popular  Elk  City  merchant  named  Lloyd  Magruder.  He  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  hang  and  on  the  eve  of  his  hanging  he  decided  to  talk  and  gave 
the  vigilantes  information  about  Plummer  and  his  band. 

Then  a  man  called  Dutch  John  Wagner  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  attacking  the  pack  train  of  a  Mr.  Moody.  He  made  a  full  confession  of 
his  guilt  and  corroborated  Red’s  statements.  Plummer  attempted  to  get 
John  into  his  custody  but  Neil  Howie,  who  had  arrested  John,  refused  to 
relinquish  him.  However,  he  soon  escaped. 

The  vigilante  organization  was  now  nearly  completed.  Every  man 
on  the  list  of  Plummer’s  road  agents  was  marked  down  for  trial.  Plummer, 
ignorant  of  the  confessions,  was  quietly  preparing  to  depart. 

But  before  he  escaped,  four  vigilantes  arrived  at  Bannack  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  City,  with  news  and  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  Bannack  citizens 
in  the  execution  of  Plummer,  Stinson  and  Ray.  A  hurried  meeting  was 
held.  Stinson  and  Ray  were  arrested  without  any  opposition.  Plummer 
was  captured  at  his  cabin.  The  three  were  taken  immediately  to  a 
rough  gallows,  erected  the  previous  season  by  Plummer  in  his  official 
capacity  as  sheriff.  On  the  way  Stinson  and  Ray  kept  up  a  stream  of 
profanity.  But  Plummer  begged  for  his  life,  then  tried  to  argue  his  in¬ 
nocence.  Finally  he  declared  that  he  was  too  wicked  to  die.  He  .promised 
to  leave  the  country  if  his  life  was  spared.  But  the  vigilantes  were  de¬ 
termined. 

Stinson  and  Ray  were  hanged  first.  When  Stinson  was  being  hoisted 
he  said,  “I’ll  confess.” 
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“We’ve  done  enough,  already,  twice  over,  to  send  us  to  hell,”  Plummer 
remarked. 

The  vigilantes  guarded  the  bodies  until  they  were  sure  the  three 
men  were  dead.  Then  friends  of  the  criminals  attended  to  the  burials. 

Dutch  John  was  recaptured  and  executed.  His  hands  had  been 
frozen  while  he  was  fleeing  from  vigilantes.  When  he  heard  his  sentence, 
he  asked  to  dictate  a  letter  to  his  mother.  Dissatisfied  with  the  results, 
he  removed  the  bandages  from  his  sore  bands,  wrote  the  letter  himself, 
calmly  replaced  the  bandages  and  then  went  to  his  death. 

While  these  executions  were  taking  place  in  Bannack,  the  Virginia 
City  vigilantes  were  still  busy.  Alder  Gulch  had  been  the  favorite  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Plummer  gang  since  gold  was  discovered  there.  Most  of  the 
predatory  expeditions  had  started  from  that  rich  mining  center. 

January  13,  1864,  three  days  after  Plummer’s  execution,  the  vigilantes 
surrounded  Virginia  City  during  the  night.  Five  hundred  armed  men 
picketed  the  town  while  an  executive  committee  deliberated  on  evi¬ 
dences  of  guilt  of  the  bandits. 

In  the  morning  the  armed  pickets  were  revealed.  The  city  was  like 
an  army  camp.  Hundreds  of  men  marched  through  the  snow  on  the 
mountain  sides.  Messengers  were  sent  to  vigilantes  in  other  towns  to 
help  in  the  trial.  Parties  went  out  to  arrest  Boone  Helm,  Jack  Gallagher, 
Frank  Parish,  George  Lane,  Hayes  Lyons  and  Bill  Hunter.  Hunter  had 
escaped  in  the  night  by  crawling  through  a  drainage  ditch,  but  the 
others  were  captured. 

Helm  was  a  notorious  character.  He  was  said  to  have  confessed  to 
cannibalism  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  had  a  long  record  of  robber¬ 
ies  and  brutal  murders.  He  denied  any  guilt  at  first  and  then  admitted 
to  killing  a  man  in  Missouri  and  another  man  in  California. 

The  examinations  were  brief.  The  facts  were  well  known.  All  the 
men  were  sentenced  to  death.  Each  prisoner  had  his  arms  tied.  Then  an 
armed  vigilante  walked  at  each  side  of  each  prisoner.  A  large  body 
of  armed  vigilantes  formed  around  the  prisoners  in  a  hollow  square, 
four  abreast  on  each  side,  and  a  column  in  front  and  rear.  A  few  men 
with  pistols  scattered  through  the  crowd  to  guard  against  any  rescue  at¬ 
tempts. 

The  procession  then  marched  slowly  to  the  scaffold.  Some  of  the 
condemned  men  begged  for  help.  Boone  Helm  treated  the  proceedings 
with  reckless  levity. 

At  the  scaffold,  the  men  were  ranged  in  a  row.  Gallagher  asked  for 
whiskey  and  it  was  given  to  him.  He  then  cursed  the  vigilantes.  In  a  few 
minutes  all  five  of  the  men  were  dead. 

Steve  Marshland  was  the  next  of  Plummer’s  gang  to  be  captured. 
He  was  found  suffering  from  frozen  feet  and  a  chest  wound  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  while  attacking  Moody’s  pack  train.  He,  too,  begged  for  his  liberty, 
promising  to  leave  the  country.  But  the  days  of  easy  mercy  were  over. 
The  vigilantes  were  resolved  to  put  down  crime  as  ruthlessly  as  the  crim¬ 
inals  had  once  dominated  the  town.  So  Marshland  was  hanged.  Bill 
Bunton  was  then  captured  and  hanged. 

After  that  in  rapid  succession  Cyrus  Skinner,  Bob  Zachary,  George 
Shears  were  caught  and  hanged.  Whiskey  Bill  Graves  was  caught  in 
Bitter  Root  Valley  and  executed.  Johnny  Cooper  was  soon  added  to  the 
list  of  late  members  of  Plummer’s  band. 

Bill  Hunter  had  escaped  thus  far  but  he  was  trailed  to  Gallatin  val¬ 
ley  and  captured  by  six  armed  men.  He  was  executed  almost  immediately. 
His  death  marked  the  gory  end  of  Plummer’s  band.  By  violence  they 
lived,  and  by  violence  they  died. 

Plummer’s  band  is  supposed  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  death 
of  102  persons.  How  many  robberies  were  committed  by  these  ruthless 
bandits  and  how  much  property  destroyed  for  their  amusement  no  one 
could  estimate.  They  were  typical  of  their  era  and  with  their  passing, 
there  came  into  being  a  more  law-abiding  time. 
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DAVID  OPDYKE’S  GANG 

Following  the  stamping  out  of  Henry  Plummer’s  band  of  desper¬ 
adoes,  David  Opdyke  rose  to  brief  notoriety  as  leader  of  a  group  of 
road  agents. 

Opdyke  was  said  to  have  been  the  most  patrician  of  the  roughs  of 
Idaho.  It  was  claimed  that  he  was  the  degenerate  scion  of  a  family 
which  boasted  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  New  York  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  He  was  born  near  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York,  in  1830,  and  was  about 
36  years  old  when  his  career  was  forcibly  ended. 

In  1855,  he  first  appeared  in  California  where  he  was  employed  for 
two  years  as  a  driver  for  the  California  Stage  company.  Then,  in  1858, 
he  sailed  to  British  Columbia,  but  returned  the  same  year  to  California. 
He  spent  two  unprofitable  years  in  Yuba  County  and  two  more  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  City,  Nevada. 

In  1862,  he  heard  of  the  gold  rush  near  Florence  and  Warren,  Idaho, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  went  to  Boise  county,  where  he  worked 
a  valuable  claim  on  the  Ophir.  In  1864,  having  accumulated  about  $1,500, 
he  went  to  Boise  City  and  established  a  livery  stable,  which  was  later 
pointed  out  to  visitors  as  having  been  the  rendezvous  of  one  of  the  most 
reckless  bands  of  robbers  and  road  agents  in  the  mountains. 

Opdyke  and  his  associates  were  soon  suspected  of  aiding  in  the 
circulation  of  spurious  gold  dust,  then  an  extensive  business  among 
the  rowdies  of  the  northwest.  His  stable  was  the  meeting  place  of 
suspicious  characters  from  Boise,  Owyhee  and  Alturas  counties.  Soon 
this  group  was  suspected  of  many  robberies  in  the  country,  but  no  di¬ 
rect  evidence  could  be  found  against  them. 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  the  gang  was  suspected  of  robbing  a  prospector 
named  Parks  of  several  hundred  .dollars  and  a  valise,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  gold  dust  but  merely  had  quartz  specimens.  Parks 
was  fatally  wounded  in  the  robbery. 

Then  in  1865  came  the  robbery  of  five  coach  passengers  in  Port 
Neuf  Canyon.  The  passengers  were  murdered  and  then  robbed. 

Soon  after  this  crime,  Montana  authorities  received  information 
that  a  man  named  Hank  Buckner,  an  escaped  murderer,  was  in  Boise 
City,  Idaho.  Governor  Green  Clay  Smith  sent  Neil  Howie  to  Idaho  with 
a  requisition  from  Governor  Lyon  for  the  delivery  of  Buckner  to  Mon¬ 
tana  authorities.  Buckner  was  hidden  by  the  Opdyke  gang,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  was  arrested,  however,  but  before  he  could  be  taken 
to  Montana,  he  was  released  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  disappeared. 

Meanwhile  the  Opdyke  gang  was  gaining  political  power,  in  March, 
1865,  Opdyke  was  elected  sheriff  through  its  influence.  Under  pretense 
of  offilcial  duty  he  tried  to  break  up  a  group  of  30  vigilantes,  who  were 
conducting  a  warfare  on  horse  thieves  and  manufacturers  of  spurious 
gold  dust.  He  planned  to  arrest  and  shoot  the  vigilantes.  However,  they 
were  warned  and  his  coup  spoiled. 

Soon  after  that,  Opdyke  was  charged  with  releasing  a  criminal  in 
his  custody  and  also  with  embezzling  $1,100.  He  paid  the  sum  and  re¬ 
signed  his  office,  swearing  vengeance  on  the  members  of  the  grand  jury 
which  had  indicted  him.  The  situation  around  Boise  City  grew  steadily 
worse.  Members  of  Opdyke’s  gang  killed  an  unarmed  man  named  Reuben 
Raymond,  who  had  interfered  with  their  plans  for  gaining  pos¬ 
session  of  some  horses.  This  murder  roused  the  citizens  to  great  excite¬ 
ment.  A  night  patrol  was  organized.  The  vigilantes  sprang  to  life.  Op¬ 
dyke  became  alarmed  and  fled  from  the  town  with  John  Dixon,  a  con¬ 
federate.  The  vigilantes  pursued  him  and  on  Apri  12,  1865,  caught  and 
hanged  him.  His  companion,  Dixon,  was  hanged  on  the  same  might. 

BILLY  THE  KID 

Slender,  high-voiced,  light-haired,  rather  effeminate  in  appearance, 
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William  Antrim,  sometimes  called  Billy  Bonny  and  more  frequently 
Billy  the  Kid,  one  of  the  worst  desperadoes  of  the  southwest,  does  not 
properly  belong  in  a  history  of  bandits.  So  he  will  be  mentioned  but 
briefly.  He  was  a  killer,  who  rustled  cattle  and  went  in  for  petty  thievery 
as  a  sideline. 

Billy  the  Kid  was  21  when  he  died,  and  was  accredited  with.  21 
murders.  Born  in  New  York,  he  soon  went  to  Silver  City,  New  Mexico.  At 
15  he  quarrelled  with  his  stepfather  and  became  a  waiter  in  a  Silver 
City  hotel.  Soon,  however,  he  was  put  in  jail  for  stealing.  He  escaped 
and  became  a  blacksmith’s  apprentice.  Then  he  grew  angry  and  shot 
the  blacksmith. 

After  that  he  was  a  fighting  cowboy  for  John  Chisholm,  Lincoln 
county  cattleman,  who  was  warring  with  Major  L.  G.  Murphy  over  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pecos  Valley.  Soon  he  quarrelled  with  Chisholm  and 
began  associating  with  the  cattle  rustlers.  Presently  he  was  leader  of  a 
crew.  Meanwhile  he  killed  as  many  of  Chisholm’s  men  as  he  could.  Two 
other  victims  were  a  sheriff  and  his  deputy.  Pat  Garrett  was 
elected  sheriff  to  capture  Billy  the  Kid.  With  a  posse  of  25  men,  he  ar¬ 
rested  Billy  and  several  companions.  Billy  was  sentenced  to  hang.  But 
two  weeks  before  the  date  of  his  intended  death,  he  shot  two  deputies 
and  escaped. 

By  July,  1881,  Billy  had  been  free  two  months  and  killed  five  men, 
three  of  them  simply  because  they  worked  for  his  old  enemy,  Chisholm. 

Then  Sheriff  Garrett  heard  Billy  was  hiding  near  Fort  Sumner. 
The  outlaw  was  trapped  and  killed  at  the  home  of  Peter  Maxwell. 
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THE  JAMESES  AND  THE  YOUNGERS 

Probably  more  ink  has  been  spilled  recording-  the  exploits  of  Jesse 
and  Frank  James  than  any  other  bandits,  either  modern  or  old-time. 

In  the  first  place,  the  James  boys,  Frank  and  Jesse,  are  said  to  have 
established  a  world’s  record  of  16  years  of  keeping  out  of  the  law’s 
clutches.  Then  Jesse  was  shot  by  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  and  Frank  finally 
surrendered  of  his  own  free  will. 

Too,  the  Jameses  were  suspected,  possibly  wrongly,  of  participating 
in  the  first  bank  robbery  ever  recorded  in  the  United  States,  that  of  the 
bank  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  in  February  of  1866. 

The  James  boys  originated  in  a  peculiar  atmosphere,  when  lawless¬ 
ness  held  less  stigma  than  nowadays.  They  rode  with  Quantrill  and  his 
guerillas  when  that  band  of  killers  and  looters  scoured  the  countryside. 
After  the  Civil  War,  they  were  still  regarded  with  suspicion  by  federal 
men  in  power  in  Missouri.  Thus  arose  the  opinion  of  many  of  their 
friends  that  the  James  boys  were  driven  into  a  lawless  life.  They  lived 
at  a  time  when  there  was  blood  on  the  moon  and  desperation  in  the  air. 

There  are  many  persons  who  claim  that  the  Jameses  were  fine  per¬ 
sons  and  that  anything  they  did  was  justified.  There  were  others,  chiefly 
Easterners,  who  painted  them  as  ruthless  murderers,  fiends  in  human 
form.  They  fell  victim  to  pulp  writers  who  fattened  on  the  sales  of  hair- 
raising  tales  of  border  bandits.  No  deed  was  too  wild  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Jameses  or  their  companions,  the  Younger  boys. 

The  father  of  Jesse  Woodson  and  Alexander  Franklin  James,  was  a 
Kentuckian,  the  Rev.  Robert  James.  Their  mother  was  the  former  Miss 
Zerelda  Cole  of  Kentucky.  Robert  James  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Cole  when  he  was  attending  an  academy  at  Georgetown,  Kentucky.  They 
were  soon  married,  although  the  girl  was  only  17. 

Frank,  the  oldest  of  the  boys,  was  born  January  10,  1843.  Jesse 
was  younger,  being  born  in  Missouri,  September  5,  1847.  Both  were  native 
Missourians. 

When  Frank  James  was  about  11  years  old  and  Jesse  was  about  seven 
years  old,  the  border  trouble  broke  out.  For  about  seven  years  before  the 
actual  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  there  had  been  considerable  friction 
between  Missouri  and  Kansas.  From  about  1854  to  1861  western  Missouri 
and  eastern  Kansas  were  virtually  in  a  state  of  war.  Kansas  was  peopled 
by  Northerners,  who  were  abolitionist  in  sympathy.  Missouri  was  settled 
by  Southerners  who  were  slave-holders. 

Free-Soil  Kansans  dashed  across  the  state  line  into  Missouri  and 
carried  off  slaves.  Missourian  slave-holders  went  over  into  Kansas  and 
voted  in  the  elections,  trying  to  make  Kansas  into  a  slave  state.  The 
Border  Ruffians  of  Missouri  sprang  into  being  and  fought  with  the 
Kansas  Jayhawkers  and  Red  Legs.  When  John  Brown  made  his  one-man 
effort  to  free  the  slaves,  border  warfare  was  already  under  way. 

Naturally  the  rougher  element  took  advantage  of  this  disturbed 
condition.  Kansans  came  into  Missouri  and  stole  slaves,  and  sold  them 
back  for  ransom.  Missourians  went  into  Kansas  and  killed  natives 
there  for  theft  of  slaves.  Horses,  chickens,  cattle  also  were  stolen. 

The  little  James  boys  played  that  they  were  defeating  the  Kansas 
Jayhawkers  under  General  Jim  Lane.  Border  Missourians  bore  a  fanat¬ 
ical  hatred  for  General  Lane  and  Jim  Brown.  These  childish  mock  battles 
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undoubtedly  aided  in  forming  the  character  of  the  children  living 
along  the  line  who  later  joined  Quan trill’s  guerillas. 

By  this  time,  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  gold  rush,  the  Rev.  Robert 
James  had  gone  to  California,  sickened  and  died.  His  widow  married 
again,  divorced  her  second  husband  because  he  was  not  good  to  “the 
boys/’  then  married  Dr.  Reuben  Samuel,  whose  loyalty  to  his  .tempestu¬ 
ous  step-sons  never  wavered. 

When  the  Civil  War  finally  broke  out,  Frank  James,  then  18,  enlisted 
under  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Sterling  Price,  commander  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Guards,  Southern  sympathizers.  Frank  was  a  tall,  slim,  nerv¬ 
ous  youth,  already  an  expert  marksman. 

He  fought  in  the  fierce  battle  of  Wilson  Creek  near  Springfield, 
Missouri,  August  10,  1861,  when  the  Union  General  Nathaniel  Lyon  was 
killed  combatting  General  Price  and  General  Ben  McCulloch  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  Confederate  forces.  This  was  the  second  important  clash  of  arms 
in  the  war. 

A  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Wilson  Creek,  Frank  James  Went 
home  to  visit  his  family.  Local  federal  militia  arrested  him  and  locked 
him  in  the  Liberty,  Missouri,  jail.  There  fie  took  an  oath  of  loyalty  to 
the  Union.  Apparently  this  was  a  mere  gesture,  for  when  he  was  re¬ 
leased  he  remained  a  Southern  sympathizer  and  later  joined  the  dare¬ 
devils  led  by  William  Clark  Quantrill,  renegade  guerilla  chieftain. 

Quantrill  was  a  bloodthirsty,  excitement-loving  man  who  apparently 
seized  upon  the  Civil  War  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to  run  wild  along 
the  border.  Some  historians  treat  him  as  a  hero,  others  as  a  wholesale 
murderer. 

Jesse  stayed  at  home  during  this  time,  working  on  the  farm  and 
helping  his  mother.  Then  one  June  day,  in  1863,  he  got  into  trouble.  Fed¬ 
eral  militia  visited  the  farm  and  told  Dr.  Samuel  that  he  and  hi s  family 
had  been  too  vocal  in  their  sympathy  for  the  South.  They  were  also  ac¬ 
cused  of  protecting  “that  cutthroat  Quantrill.” 

To  teach  him  a  lesson,  the  militiamen  hanged  Dr.  Samuel.  His  wife, 
who  had  followed  the  men,  dashed  forward  as  soon  as  they  left,  cut 
down  her  husband  and  saved  his  life. 

Meanwhile,  the  15-year-old  Jesse  was  plowing  corn.  The  federals 
found  him  and  began  whipping  him  with  a  knotted  rope.  Jesse  ran  to¬ 
ward  the  house,  blinking  his  blue  eyes  nervously,  a  habit  he  had  all  his 
life.  He  was  crying  from  physical  pain  and  humiliation.  His  mother  wept 
at  the  sight  of  his  back,  welted,  and  dripping  blood. 

Jesse  tried  to  join  QuantrilPs  gang,  but  those  fierce  men  laughed  at 
the  slim  blue-eyed  stripling.  So  he  returned  home. 

A  few  days  later  the  “regulators,”  as  some  of  the  militiamen  termed 
themselves,  reappeared  at  the  James’  home.  This  time  they  intended 
to  kill  Jesse  and  his  step-father.  They  had  heard  that  Jesse  had  been  in 
communication  with  Quantrill.  But  Dr.  Samuel  and  Jesse  were  away 
from  home.  So  the  men  arrested  Mrs.  Samuel  and  her  12-year-old 
daughter,  Susie  James.  They  were  put  in  jail  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and 
kept  there  for  several  weeks  on  a  charge  of  being  disloyal  to  the  Union. 

Two  little  Samuels  were  permitted  to  join  their  mother  in  the  jail. 
They  were  Sallie  Samuel,  three,  and  Johnnie,  who  was  only  14  months  old. 

This  outrage  determined  Jesse  to  join  QuantrilPs  men.  With  Jim 
Cummins,  a  neighbor  boy,  he  managed  to  join  one  of  the  Quantrill  di¬ 
visions  under  George  Todd  and  Bill  Anderson.  Anderson,  known  as 
Bloody  Bill,  said  that  Jesse  was  “for  a  boy  of  16,  the  best  fighter  in  the 
command.” 

Jesse  also  made  friends  with  George  Shepherd,  another  leader  in 
the  Quantrill  band.  When  Quantrill  took  part  of  his  band  to  Kentucky 
along  at  the  last  of  his  career,  Jesse  went  with  Shepherd  to  Texas. 

Then  he  came  back  to  Missouri  to  surrender  and  was  wounded  by  a 
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federal  soldier.  Frank  had  accompanied  Quantrill  to  Kentucky  and  soon 
he,  too,  returned  to  the  farm. 

Much  the  same  history  could  be  recorded  for  the  future  companions 
of  the  James  boys,  the  Younger  brothers.  Apologists  for  the  Younger  boys 
give  the  same  alibi  that  they  were  driven  and  forced  into  their  life  of 
outlawry. 

Thomas  Coleman  Younger,  known  as  Cole  Younger,  was  the  most 
prominent  of  the  four  Youngers.  He  was  born  on  a  fine  farm  a  few  miles 
from  Lees  Summit,  Missouri,  and  the  old  place  is  now  the  Jackson  County 
Poor  Farm.  Cole  was  born  January  15,  1844,  one  year  after  Frank  James, 
his  close  companion  in  most  of  his  exploits.  He  was  a  member  of  a  big 
family. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Younger,  his  father,  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and 
owned  a  livery  business  at  Harrisonville,  Missouri.  On  July  20,  1862,  he 
was  murdered  and  robbed  by  a  band  of  pillaging  federal  soldiers  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Walley.  Friends  of  the  Younger  boys  argue  that  this 
act  drove  the  boys  to  being  guerillas.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Cole 
Younger  was  already  connected  with  Quantrill  at  the  time.  Later  his 
brother,  James,  joined  the  group.  The  other  outlaw  Youngers  were 
John  and  Bob. 

The  mother  of  the  Younger  outlaws  was  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Richard  M.  Fristoe  of  Jackson  county,  who  had  been  in  the  Missouri 
legislature  and  who  had  served  on  the  bench.  The  Fristoes  were  one  of  the 
first  families  in  Missouri  and  the  Youngers  also  were  prominent  people. 
Mrs.  Younger,  a  refined,  aristocratic  woman,  died  in  1870,  after  two  years 
of  semi-invalidism  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  mental  strain  of 
seeing  the  property  left  by  her  murdered  husband  swept  away  by  the 
strife  and  later  hearing  'that  two  of  her  sons  had  become  desperate 
bandits. 

Cole  Younger  stayed  with  Quantrill  until  Quantrill  went  to  Ken¬ 
tucky.  James  Younger  went  with  the  bandit  chieftain,  but  Cole  joined 
the  regular  Confederate  forces  and  became  a  captain.  Tales  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits,  including  the  time  he  was  alleged  to  have  shot  15  men  with  one 
bullet  by  lining  them  in  a  row,  were  greatly  exaggerated.  He  had  a 
picturesque  quality  that  caught  the  public  imagination  and  caused  him 
to  become,  even  during  his  lifetime,  a  legendary  figure. 

A  cousin  of  Younger’s  told  the  writer  that  “Cole  was  driven  to  bank 
robbing.  He  was  blamed  for  it  anyhow  and  folks  wouldn’t  let  him  lead  a 
decent  life.  He  had  to  make  a  living  somehow.” 

Apparently  the  boys  meant  to  settle  down.  For  a  while  they  worked 
on  the  farm.  There  was  still  talk  about  the  wild  James  boys  who  had 
been  with  Quantrill. 

Then,  on  St.  Valentine’s  day,  in  1866,  a  new  era  opened.  War-torn 
Missouri  hoped  for  peace.  But  the  reckless  gentlemen  who  had  ridden 
with  Quantrill  did  not  like  peace  and  quiet.  They  had  grown  accustomed 
to  snatching  horses  and  food  and  clothing  as  they  went,  with  no  author¬ 
ity  but  their  six-shooters.  Things  were  ripe  for  the  opening  of  the  border 
bandits’  period  of  history. 

A  dozen  men,  mounted  on  fine  horses,  rode  into  the  small  town  of 
Liberty,  in  Clay  county,  home  of  the  Jameses.  They  went  into  the  bank, 
occupied  by  Greenup  Bird,  the  cashier,  and  his  son,  William  Bird,  book¬ 
keeper,  robbed  it  of  $72,000  in  cash  and  bonds,  locked  the  Birds  in  the 
bank  vault,  and  started  to  escape. 

But  the  vault  catch  failed  to  hold.  The  elder  Bird  escaped  and 
thrust  his  head  out  the  window  to  give  the  alarm.  Already  citizens  had 
become  curious  and  were  gathering.  When  the  alarm  sounded,  men  be¬ 
gan  running  to  and  fro  on  the  streets.  The  Rebel  guerilla  yell  was 
shouted  by  one  of  the  bandits.  They  began  shooting.  A  young  student 
known  as  Jolly  Wymore  was  shot  and  killed.  The  bandits  galloped  out 
of  town,  shooting,  and  shouting  the  terrifying  guerilla  cry. 
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Citizens  accused  various  members  of  Quantrill’s  guerillas  of  being 
members  of  the  bandit  gang.  Jesse  James  was  named  among  them,  but  it 
is  said  that  Jesse  was  at  home  recovering  from  a  wound  through  the 
chest  received  when  he  surrendered  to  federal  officials. 

Cole  Younger  was  also  suspected,  but  he  was  not  arrested.  Most  of 
the  suspected  men  hid  out.  Two  were  arrested  but  released.  Some  persons 
believed  that  Arch  Clements,  one  of  Bill  Anderson’s  men  under  Quan- 
trili,  was  the  leader.  Clements  was  killed  December,  1866,  when  he  went 
to  Lexington  to  surrender  to  military  authorities,  hoping  to  receive  a 
parole. 

Eight  months  later,  a  second  bank  robbery  occurred.  In  October  of 
1866,  five  men  rode  into  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  stopped  at  the  bank¬ 
ing  house  of  Alexander  Mitchell  &  Co.  The  bank  was  deserted  except  for 
Cashier  J.  L.  Thomas,  since  it  was  the  noon  hour. 

Two  of  the  five  men  walked  slowly  toward  the  bank.  The  watching 
cashier  went  behind  the  counter.  One  of  the  two  strangers  presented  a 
50  dollar  bond. 

“Can  you  change  this  for  me,  please,  sir?”  he  asked.  “I  reckon  I 
can,”  said  the  cashier. 

He  opened  the  cash  drawer  and  was  fumbling  for  change  when  he 
looked  up  to  see  four  big  revolvers  pointed  at  his  head.  Two  more  men 
had  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

“Give  us  all  the  money  you  have  in  the  bank,”  commanded  the  man 
who  had  asked  for  change.  “Do  it  quietly  and  you  won’t  be  hurt;  but  if 
you  don’t,  you’ll  get  your  head  blown  off.” 

Thomas  obeyed  orders.  The  robber  tossed  the  loot  into  a  wheat  sack. 
“Don’t  give  an  alarm — if  you  do  you’ll  be  too  dead  to  know  it,”  he  added. 

The  two  men  backed  to  the  door,  keeping  their  guns  pointed  at  the 
cashier.  The  two  men  at  the  door  backed  away,  putting  their  guns  into 
their  pockets.  Then  they  walked  swiftly,  but  quietly  to  their  horses.  The 
fifth  man  had  stayed  there.  All  five  quickly  rode  out  of  town. 

As  soon  as  the  horsemen  had  disappeared,  Cashier  Thomas  spread 
the  alarm.  About  $2,000  had  been  taken,  he  said. 

Within  an  hour  a  posse  had  been  organized.  But  no  trace  of  the  five 
men  was  found.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  Lexington  to  discuss  what 
should  be  done.  The  names  of  the  James  boys  were  mentioned.  But 
presently  the  excitement  died  down. 

Four  months  later  the  gang  struck  again.  This  time  they  directed 
their  efforts  toward  the  private  bank  of  Judge  McLain  at  Savannah, 
Missouri.  At  noon,  on  March  2,  1867,  five  horsemen  rode  into  town  and 
hitched  their  horses  near  the  bank.  Judge  McLain  and  his  son  saw  them 
and,  remembering  the  Lexington  affair,  where  four  of  the  five  men  en¬ 
tered,  Judge  McLain  did  not  wait  to  be  told  to  hand  over  the  money.  He 
seized  a  pistol  and  began  firing.  The  four  men  drew  guns  and  returned 
his  fire.  Judge  McLain  fell,  shot  through  his  breast. 

Meanwhile  his  son  had  dashed  into  the  street,  giving  the  alarm. 
The  robbers  fled  from  the  bank  and  sped  away  with  their  fifth  compan¬ 
ion.  None  of  the  bandits  were  injured,  but  they  had  not  obtained  a  cent 
from  the  McLain  bank. 

Again  a  posse  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the  bandits.  Again  the 
James  boys  were  suspected.  So  were  Samuel  Pope  and  William  (Bud) 
McDaniels.  The  two  latter  men  were  arrested,  but  released  when  they 
presented  alibis.  Judge  McLain  recovered  from  his  wound  and  became  a. 
local  hero. 

No  definite  connection  between  these  first  robberies  and  the  James 
boys  has  ever  been  proved.  Sympathizers  with  the  James  boys  say  that 
the  false  blame  finally  drove  them  to  a  lawless  life. 

Thus  far  only  one  life  had  been  lost,  that  of  Jolly  Wymore  in  the 
Liberty  bank  robbery.  But  the  gory  era  was  beginning. 

Three  months  following  the  fiasco  at  Savannah,  14  men  invaded  the 
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town  .of  Richmond,  Missouri,  in  Ray  County,  close  to  the  home  of  the 
James  boys.  They  rode  into  town  shouting  the  guerilla  cry.  Six  of  the 
men  halted  at  the  Hughes  &  Mason  bank,  the  doors  of  which  had  been 
closed  and  locked  when  the  shouts  were  heard. 

The  six  broke  into  the  bank  and  looted  it  of  about  $4,000,  which  they 
put  into  the  Missouri  grain  sack,  soon  to  be  famous.  Then  they  joined 
their  companions  outside. 

Meanwhile  citizens  had  gathered,  prepared  to  give  light.  Mayor 
Shaw  started  firing  briskly.  The  guerillas  punctured  him  with  four 
bullets.  He  fell  dead. 

In  the  nearby  county  jail  were  several  prisoners,  said  to  have  been 
confined  because  of  their  Southern  sympathies.  The  guerillas  attempted 
to  liberate  them,  killing  B.  G.  Griffin,  the  jailor,  and  his  son,  a  lad  of  15. 

The  14  bandits  then  galloped  out  of  town.  Posses  were  immediately 
organized.  A  fund  was  subscribed  to  capture  the  robbers.  Warrants  were 
issued  for  eight  men  alleged  to  have  taken  part  in  the  robbery. 

Those  named  were  John  White,  James  White,  Isaac  Flannery,  An¬ 
drew  McGuire,  Payne  Jones,  Richard  Burns,  Thomas  Little  and  Allan  H. 
Parmer.  Most  of  them  had  been  former  Quantrillians.  Little  and  Burns 
were  hanged,  but  the  others  managed  to  escape.  The  Jameses  and  Cole 
Younger  were  suspected,  but  presented  alibis,  while  keeping  discreetly 
under  cover. 

So  far  no  positive  proof  of  outlaw  activities  of  the  Jameses  had 
been  produced.  They  were  suspected,  but  that  was  all.  Presently,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  to  be  forced  out  into  the  open. 

The  bank  in  Russellville,  Kentucky,  was  robbed  by  six  men,  one  of 
whom,  giving  the  name  of  Colburn,  had  been  in  the  bank  previously  try¬ 
ing  to  change  notes.  Cashier  Nimrod  Long  was  wounded  when  a  bullet 
grazed  his  scalp  and  then  beaten  over  the  head  with  a  clubbed  pistol. 
He  managed  to  free  himself  and  dodged  through  a  hail  of  bullets  as  he 
fled  down  the  street. 

Colburn,  said  to  have  been  Cole  Younger,  obtained  about  $14,000  from 
the  safe  vault.  It  was  dumped  into  the  now  famous  Missouri  grain  sack. 
Then  the  robbers  unhitched  and  mounted  their  horses,  shielded  by  the 
gunfire  of  their  companions  on  the  outside.  A  citizen  named  Owens  was 
seriously  wounded.  None  of  the  robbers  were  hurt. 

Yankee  Bligh,  a  Louisville  detective,  took  up  the  search  for  the 
robbers  when  a  posse  had  failed.  He  trailed  the  gang  to  the  Kentucky 
home  of  George  Shepherd,  a  former  Quantrillian.  Shepherd  was  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison,  but  he  never  revealed  the 
names  of  his  associates. 

It  was  said  that  the  robbery  was  planned  to  get  enough  money  to 
send  Jesse  James  on  a  sea  voyage.  He  was  still  suffering  from  his  lung 
wound.  It  is  a  fact  that  shortly  after  that  he  did  take  a  voyage  around 
to  California  where  he  met  his  brother,  Frank,  and  that  they  stayed 
for  some  time  with  an  uncle  who  was  a  doctor. 

It  was  several  months  before  the  Jameses  returned  to  Missouri.  And 
when  they  did  their  names  were  definitely  linked  for  the  first  time 
with  the  new  wave  of  crime. 

On  December  7,  1869,  more  than  20  months  after  the  Russellville, 
Kentucky,  raid,  three  men  rode  into  Gallatin,  Mo.  Two  of  them  dis¬ 
mounted  and  entered  the  bank.  The  third  remained  with  the  horses 
as  look-out. 

One  man  handed  a  hundred  dollar  bill  to  Captain  John  W.  Sheets 
and  asked  for  change.  Captain  Sheets  picked  up  the  bill  and  started  to 
open  the  cash  drawer  when  the  other  outlaw  thrust  a  Colt  navy  pistol 
toward  him,  and  demanded  that  he  give  him  the  keys  to  the  inner  doors 
of  the  safe.  The  outer  door  already  stood  open.  The  bandit  held  Sheets 
captive  while  the  accomplice  took  about  $700  from  the  safe  and  cash 
drawer. 
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One  of  the  men  stared  at  Sheets  for  a  moment  and  then  suddenly 
shot  him  dead,  according  to  a  young  man  named  McDowell,  who  had 
been  making  a  deposit  in  the  bank. 

Two  or  three  persons  had  tried  to  enter  the  bank  on  business,  but 
the  guard  outside  had  driven  them  off.  The  alarm  had  been. given  and 
armed  men  were  gathering  on  the  street.  The  look-out  called  to  his  com¬ 
panions  to  hurry.  They  rushed  for  their  horses.  The  man  carrying  the 
money  and  the  look-out  dashed  off.  But  the  murderer  of  Sheets  had 
bad  luck.  His  spirited  horse  plunged  and  snorted.  The  rider  had  one  foot 
in  the  stirrup  and  was  dragged  several  yards.  He  managed  to  release 
himself  and  the  horse  trotted  away.  One  of  the  bandit’s  companions 
looked  back,  saw  the  plight  of  the  dismounted  man  and  hurried  to  his 
rescue. 

The  double-laden  animal  started  after  the  third  companion.  Citizens 
were  firing  at  the  fleeing  bandits,  but  none  of  their  bullets  took  effect. 
However,  a  mounted  posse  was  formed,  confident  that  the  posse  men 
could  overtake  the  heavily  burdened  horse. 

However,  a  mile  from  town,  the  fugitives  encountered  a  farmer 
named  Daniel  Smoot  and  robbed  him  of  his  horse.  Then  they  dashed  on, 
gaining  headway.  Near  Kidder,  Missouri,  they  forced  a  preacher  they  en¬ 
countered  to  guide  them  around  the  town.  One  of  the  men  said  to  him, 
‘Trn  Bill  Anderson’s  brother.  I’ve  just  killed  S.  P.  Cox — if  I’m  not  mis- 
taken  in  the  man  I  shot.  Cox  killed  my  brother  and  now  I’ve  killed  Cox 
for  vengeance.  Been  after  him  for  five  years.  Goodbye  parson.  ” 

Jesse  James  had  been  under  Anderson’s  command  in  Quantriii’s 
guerillas.  And  Sheets  was  supposed  to  resemble  Cox.  Sheets  murder  and 
Jesse’s  subsequent  enigmatic  explanation  seems  to  have  been  just  an¬ 
other  of  Jesse’s  impulsive  actions.  In  the  excitement  of  the  robbery  Jesse 
apparently  was  suddenly  struck  by  Sheet’s  resemblance  to  Cox  and  de¬ 
cided  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  old  comrade. 

For  Jesse  James  was  definitely  linked  with  the  robbery.  His  horse 
was  captured  and  identified.  Jesse  and  Frank  circulated  alibis,  as  usual 
and  so  did  Cole  Younger,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  look-out.  Younger 
was  a  big  man,  weighing  about  200  pounds,  and  could  easily  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  his  distinguished  appearance.  Jesse  was  a  slender  stripling  of 
a  man,  rarely  weighing  more  than  150  pounds,  even  when  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Frank  was  slightly  taller  and  a  little  heavier. 

The  murder  of  Sheets  crystalized  the  public  opinion  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  those  “wild  young  James  boys.”  Captain  John 
S.  Thomason,  former  sheriff  of  Clay  County,  led  the  Gallatin  men  out  to 
the  Samuel  farm  where  the  James  boys  lived.  Captain  Thomason  was 
mounted  on  a  fine  saddle  horse  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 

The  James  boys  saw  the  posse  arriving  and  rode  to  meet  them.  There 
was  a  brief  shouted  conversation.  Thomason  demanded  that  the  Jameses 
go  to  Liberty  with  them  for  questioning. 

“We  don’t  want  to  go  to  Liberty — and  we  don’t  intend  to  go,”  an¬ 
nounced  one  of  the  Jameses. 

“But  you’ve  got  to  come  along,”  insisted  the  captain. 

This  bit  of  dialogue  would  be  considered  high  comedy  if  inserted  in 
the  chronicles  of  Twentieth  Century  banditry.  However,  in  that  fantastic 
era  it  seemed  perfectly  natural. 

“Not  until  we’re  good  and  ready,”  retorted  the  Jameses. 

Both  sides  started  firing  but  apparently  neither  really  intended  to 
hit  the  other  for  no  wounds  were  received.  The  Jameses  admired  Captain 
Thomason,  who  had  served  with  distinction  on  the  Confederate  side.  But 
Jesse  James  shot  Thomason’s  horse  through  the  head.  The  animal  drop¬ 
ped  dead  and  Thomason  slid  off  uninjured.  By  this  time  the  skirmish 
had  taken  both  groups  out  of  sight  of  the  James  home.  Frank  and  Jesse 
disappeared  in  the  woods  and  the  pursuers,  straggled  back.  Captain 
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Thomason  went  straight  to  the  Samuel's  farm  house.  He  vralked  to  the 
stable  and  borrowed  a  horse. 

“Your  son,  Jesse,  has  killed  mine,”  he  told  Mrs.  Samuel. 

“Well,  captain,”  said  Mrs.  Samuel,  “I  reckon  you're  in  great  luck,  at 
that,  for  Jesse  must  have  killed  your  horse  to  keep  from  killing  you.” 

“Maybe  so,”  said  the  indignant  captain.  “But  I’ll  see  that  he  pays  me 
for  my  horse  some  way.  Those  boys  of  yours,  Mrs.  Samuel,  are  getting 
entirely  too  wild.” 

This  amazing  incident  had  an  even  more  astonishing  sequel,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  story  of  one  old-timer.  This  man  said  that  one  of  the  James 
boys  encountered  Thomason’s  son  years  later  and  paid  him  $125  for 
the  horse. 

Following  the  tragedy  at  Gallatin,  the  first  appearance  of  what  was 
now  beginning  to  be  called  the  James- Younger  gang  was  June  3,  1871, 
when  they  went  to  Corydon,  Iowa,  to  rob  the  Ocobock  Bros.  bank.  Public 
opinion  had  it  that  the  band  included  Cole  Younger,  James  Younger, 
Frank  James,  Jesse  James,  Clell  Miller,  James  White  and  James  Kough- 
man. 

The  day  selected  coincided  with  an  outdoor  political  meeting  and 
thus  the  bank  was  deserted  except  for  the  cashier.  The  bandits  gagged 
and  tied  him — something  new  in  bank  robbery — and  robbed  the  bank 
of  $40,000! 

As  they  started  to  escape,  Jesse  James  could  not  resist  a  joke.  He 
halted  his  horse  on  the  outskirts  of  the  meeting  where  H.  Clay  Dean, 
northern  Missouri  lawyer  and  orator,  was  speaking. 

“Mr.  Dean,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  sir,”  said  Jesse. 

“What  is  it,  friend  and  fellow  citizen?”  inquired  the  orator.  “If  any¬ 
thing  of  paramount  importance,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  on  horseback.” 

“Well,”  said  Jesse  James,  “I  reckon  it’s  important  enough.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Dean,  some  fellows  have  been  over  to  the  bank  and  tied  up  the  cash¬ 
ier.  If  you  all  aren’t  too  busy  you  might  ride  over  and  untie  him.  I’ve  got 
to  be  going.” 

Clell  Miller  later  was  arrested  for  this  robbery  but  was  acquitted.  The 
Jameses  and  the  Youngers  presented  alibis,  naming  persons  in  their  home 
county  who  could  testify  to  their  presence  in  Missouri  when  the  Iowa 
bank  was  robbed. 

On  April  29,  1872,  five  men  robbed  the  Deposit  Bank  at  Columbia, 
Kentucky.  They  followed  the  James-Younger  strategy  of  splitting  the 
party  with  two  men  coming  from  one  direction  and  three  from  another. 
Cashier  R.  A,  C.  Martin  refused  to  give  up  the  keys  to  the  safe  and  was 
shot  dead.  The  robbers  rode  away  with  only  about  $200  from  the  cash 
drawer. 

Cole  and  Jim  Younger  and  the  Jameses  were  suspected  in  this  rob¬ 
bery.  The  identity  of  the  fifth  man  was  not  guessed. 

The  next  exploit  of  the  gang  was  the  robbery  of  the  gate  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  September  23,  1872,  when  a  tin  box 
containing  almost  $10,000  was  seized.  Jesse  James  was  believed  to  be  the 
man  who  grabbed  the  box.  Stories  about  this  robbery  are  conflicting.  One 
version  has  James  announcing  his  identity  and  ordering  the  box  handed 
to  him. 

Two  new  recruits  now  joined  the  gang,  Robert  Younger,  20,  and  Bill 
Stiles,  known  as  Bill  Chadwell.  Frank  James  and  Jim  Younger  were  said 
to  have  gone  out  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  In  their  absence,  the  others 
rode  down  to  Saint  Genevieve,  Missouri,  where  the  St.  Genevieve  Sav¬ 
ings  Association  ordinarily  had  about  $100,000  in  cash  on  hand.  But  the 
bank  was  in  the  process  of  liquidation  and  the  robbers  got  only  about 
$4,000,  mostly  in  silver  coin,  which  was  heavy. 

The  bandits  are  said  to  have  dropped  it  several  times  and  once  en¬ 
listed  a  stolid  Dutchman  to  help  catch  a  horse  and  pick  up  the  coins. 

About  this  time  it  apparently  occurred  to  the  bandits  that  if  banks 
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could  be  robbed,  trains  might  be  looted  also.  Just  as  Jesse  and  Frank 
James  were  suspected  of  the  first  bank  robbery  in  the  United  States,  so 
they  are  accused  of  the  first  train  robbery. 

There  was  to  be  a  big  gold  shipment  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  railway  in  the  third  week  of  July,  1873.  So  the  Jameses  and  the 
Youngers  are  said  to  have  started  for  Iowa  to  look  into  the  matter. 

On  July  21, 1873,  the  band  rode  a  few  miles  west  of  Adair,  Iowa,  where 
a  curve  presented  excellent  opportunity  for  wrecking  a  train.  They  un¬ 
spiked  a  rail  from  the  track,  leaving  the  loosened  rail  in  place  by  tying 
a  long  rope  around  it.  The  end  of  the  rope  was  held  by  a  couple  of  bandits, 
lying  concealed  in  the  shrubbery  and  grass  several  yards  from  the  tracks. 

At  8:30  o’clock  at  night  Engineer  John  Rafferty  saw  a  rail  move  sud¬ 
denly  to  the  outside  of  the  track.  He  reversed  the  engine,  but  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  too  short.  The  huge  locomotive  plunged  off  the  track  and 
turned  over,  crushing  the  engineer  to  death. 

Two  outlaws  boarded  the  express  car  and  forced  the  messenger  to 
open  the  safe.  But  it  contained  only  about  $3,000.  The  $75,000  shipment 
of  gold  was  due  12  hours  later.  Several  hundred  dollars  and  some  jewelry 
was  obtained  from  the  passengers. 

News  of  this  novel  crime  was  published  all  over  the  nation  and  in 
Europe.  A  new  era  in  crime  had  been  opened. 

January  15,  1874,  the  group  held  up  the  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  stage 
on  the  road  between  Malvern  and  Hot  Springs.  It  was  one  of  those  big 
old-time  Concord  coaches  and  thus  made  a  picturesque  contrast  with 
the  train  robbery. 

The  bandits  hid  in  the  brush  about  five  miles  east  of  Hot  Springs. 
When  the  coach  lumbered  along,  bearing  14  passengers,  Frank  James 
emerged  and  commanded  the  driver  to  halt.  The  passengers  were  lined 
Up  and  searched. 

According  to  the  story,  one  of  the  passengers  had  a  Southern  accent. 

“Were  you  in  the  Confederate  army?”  inquired  a  big  handsome  high¬ 
wayman.  “I  was,”  replied  the  passenger. 

“Name  your  regiment,  company  and  colonel.” 

The  passenger  obeyed. 

“So  was  I  in  the  Confederate  army,”  said  the  robber.  “I  served  under 
General  Jo  Shelby  of  Missouri.”  He  handed  the  passenger’s  watch  and 
wallet  back.  “We  never  rob  Southerners,”  he  said. 

This  story  was  widely  circulated  by  friends  of  the  Jameses  and  the 
Youngers,  who  said  that  the  outlaws  were  simply  avenging  the  South  by 
their  robberies.  However,  they  did  frequently  rob  Southerners.  Most  of  the 
activities  were  in  Missouri,  which  had  been  chiefly  Southern  in  sympathy. 

The  Pinkerton  detectives  had  been  hired  to  capture  the  Jameses  and 
the  Youngers.  Thus  far  they  had  little  success.  But  in  1874  the  tide  was 
beginning  to  turn.  The  James- Younger  gang  had  just  robbed  the  Iron 
Mountain  railroad.  Jesse  James,  as  usual,  could  not  resist  a  joke.  When 
the  bandits  had  completed  their  haul,  obtaining  about  $5,000,  one  of  the 
outlaws  handed  a  train  crew  man  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  was  written, 
all  ready  for  newspaper  publication,  this  brief  account  of  the  robbery: 

“The  most  daring  robbery  on  record — the  southbound  train  on 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  was  stopped  here  this  evening  by  five  heavily 
armed  men  and  robbed  of  —  dollars.  The  robbers  arrived  at  the  station  a 
few  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the  train  and  arrested  the  station 
agent  and  put  him  under  guard,  then  threw  the  train  on  the  switch.  The 
robbers  were  all  large  men,  none  of  them  under  six  feet  tall.  They  were 
all  masked,  and  started  in  a  southerly  direction  after  they  had  robbed 
the  train.  They  were  all  mounted  on  fine  blooded  horses.  There  is  a  hell 
of  an  excitement  in  this  part  of  the  country.” 

The  robber  reported  was  accurate  enough  in  describing  the  excite¬ 
ment.  Detectives  and  possemen  combed  the  underbrush  all  around  Gads- 
hill,  where  the  robbery  took  place.  The  Pinkerton  detectives  knew  that 
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the  YPungers  had  relatives  in  St.  Clair  County,  Missouri,  near  Monegaw 
Springs.  Detectives  Allen  and  Wright  of  the  Pinkerton  force  hurried 
there.  At  Osceola,  Mo.,  they  enlisted  the  aid  of  Edwin  B.  Daniels,  a  former 
sheriff  of  the  county.  He  guided  them  to  Monegaw  Springs  where  they 
posed  as  cattle  buyers.  March  16,  1874,  John  and  James  Younger,  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  upper  story  of  a  farmhouse,  listened  to  the  detectives  ask¬ 
ing  for  directions  to  some  of  their  friends.  Then  the  Youngers  followed 
the  Pinkerton  men. 

John  Younger  cocked  both  barrels  of  his  shotgun  and  ordered  the 
detectives  to  halt.  Daniels  and  Allen  were  riding  in  the  rear  and  Wright 
some  distance  ahead.  Wright  drew  rein,  turned  in  his  saddle  and  aimed 
his  pistol  at  the  Youngers.  Then  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed 
away.  The  Youngers  ordered  him  to  halt.  One  of  them  fired,  shooting 
Wright’s  hat  from  his  head. 

Meanwhile  Allen  and  Daniels  pretended  to  drop  their  weapons  in  the 
road  but  Allen  had  another  one  in  his  hip  pocket.  Jim  Younger  got  off 
his  horse  and  picked  up  the  guns. 

“Damn  fine  pistols,”  he  commented.  “You  must  make  us  presents 
of  these.” 

The  Youngers  questioned  the  men,  saying  that  they  had  heard  de¬ 
tectives  were  hunting  for  them. 

Allen,  believing  that  the  Youngers  intended  to  kill  Daniels  and  him¬ 
self,  suddenly  swept  his  revolver  out  and  fired  at  John  Younger.  They 
immediately  returned  the  fire.  Allen  was  fatally  wounded.  John  Younger 
was  killed  and  so  was  Daniels.  Allen  lingered  on  for  several  weeks  before 
his  death  and  gave  the  account  of  the  killings.  Jim  Younger  escaped. 

In  a  book  of  this  length  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  detailed 
recital  of  the  crimes  supposedly  committed  by  the  Jameses  and  the 
Youngers.  After  the  death  of  John,  the  remainder  of  the  band  continued 
to  lead  a  charmed  life.  The  Jameses  and  the  Youngers  appeared  out  of 
nowhere  and  disappeared  into  the  nowhere.  Another  Pinkerton  man  was 
mysteriously  killed  but  there  was  no  proof  that  the  Jameses  or  the 
Youngers  committed  the  crime. 

The  relatives  of  the  outlaws  were  closely  watched  by  detectives. 
Once  an  investigating  party  threw  balls  of  cotton  waste  soaked  with 
kerosene  and  turpentine  and  ignited  into  the  Samuel  home.  When  the 
room  was  illuminated  by  these  fireballs,  a  bomb  was  thrown  in.  Mrs. 
Samuel  lost  an  arm  in  the  explosion  and  her  youngest  son,  Archie  Samuel, 
was  killed.  Newspapers  called  this  brutal  treatment  the  “crime  of  the 
century.”  Pinkerton’s  men  were  blamed  for  it.  A  revolver  said  to  have 
the  initials  “P.  G.  G.,”  for  Pinkerton’s  Government  Guard,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  found  near  the  house. 

Six  weeks  after  the  bombing  of  the  Samuel  home,  the  Hon.  Jefferson 
Jones  proposed  in  the  state  legislature  that  an  outlaw  amnesty  be  de¬ 
clared.  He  said  that  the  Missourians  did  not  regard  the  outlaw  deeds 
committed  by  former  guerillas  as  crimes  committed  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  requested  that  the  governor  proclaim  that  Jesse  James, 
Frank  James,  Coleman  Younger,  Robert  Younger  and  James  Younger 
and  others  be  granted  full  and  complete  amnesty  and  pardon  for  all 
acts  committed  by  them  during  the  Civil  War  and  invited  to  return  to 
their  homes  there  to  submit  quietly  to  proceedings  instituted  against 
them  for  their  crimes  since  the  war,  a  fair  trial  being  guaranteed. 

This  unique  measure  was  defeated,  but  not  until  Jones  had  assailed 
the  Pinkertons  for  their  alleged  hand  grenade  activities.  Sympathy  then 
was  with  the  Jameses.  But  a  month  after  the  defeat  of  the  amnesty  bill, 
Daniel  Askew,  in  whose  employ  a  Pinkerton  operative  had  worked  as  a 
farm  hand,  was  killed.  The  public  suspected  the  Jameses  of  the  murder 
and  the  tide  of  indignation  rose  against  them. 

More  trains,  stage  coaches  and  banks  were  held  up.  The  notoriety 
of  the  gang  grew.  Bud  McDaniels,  a  member  of  the  gang,  got  drunk  in 
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Kansas  City  when  his  girl  friend  turned  him  down,  was  arrested  and 
stolen  jewelry  found  in  his  possession.  He  escaped  from  custody  and  was 
shot  to  death  by  officers  when  he  refused  to  surrender  later. 

Frank  James  and  Coleman  Younger  had  reached  the  age  of  32.  Robert 
Younger,  youngest  of  the  group,  had  reached  his  twenty-third  year. 
Both  the  James  boys  had  married  and  become  family  men. 

Their  last  brilliant  coup  together  was  the  robbery  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  train  near  Otterville,  Mo.,  July  7,  1876.  Eight  men  were  in  the 
band.  They  were  Jessie  and  Frank  James,  Cole  Younger,  Robert  Younger, 
McClellan  Miller,  William  Stiles,  Samuel  Wells  and  Hobbs  Kerry.  Kerry 
confessed  to  his  part  of  the  job  later  and  revealed  the  names  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  His  job  had  been  to  watch  the  horses  for  his  more  experienced 
companions.  He  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison. 

Then  came  the  renowned  Northfield,  Minn.,  robbery,  celebrated  in 
song. 

The  gang  had  grown  accustomed  to  easy  victory.  It  was  decided  to  go 
farther  afield.  There  had  been  too  much  publicity  about  the  Otterville 
robbery.  Jim  Younger  was  brought  back  from  California.  It  is  said  that 
he  rebelled  slightly.  He  had  been  leading  a  respectable  life  and  he  dis¬ 
liked  the  thought  of  returning  to  banditry. 

Northward  rode  the  gang,  now  composed  of  the  two  Jameses,  the 
three  Youngers,  Clell  Miller,  Samuel  Wells  (alias  Charlie  Pitts),  and 
William  Stiles  (alias  Bill  Chadwell).  All  of  them  vTere,  as  the  phrase 
went  in  those  days,  experts  in  horse  and  revolver  work. 

Stiles  was  to  guide  the  bandits  through  Minnesota.  They  rode  splen¬ 
did  horses  and  were  clad  in  long  linen  dusters  which  concealed  the 
numerous  revolvers  each  man  had  thrust  through  his  belt. 

Enroute  the  men  were  prepared  to  play  the  roles  of  well-educated 
men.  Cole  Younger  liked  to  discuss  theology.  Frank  James  was  fond  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama  and  any  literary  topics.  Cole  Younger’s  favorite  book 
was  Gibbons’  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

For  a  fortnight  they  rode  along  the  highway  to  southern  Minnesota. 
They  had  plenty  of  money  from  the  Otterville  robbery  and  they  spent 
it  freely. 

Once  in  Minnesota  the  outlaws  scattered,  posing  as  cattle  and  horse 
buyers  and  grain  dealers  and  real  estate  speculators. 

Everywhere  they  visited  banks,  usually  getting  big  bills  changed 
while  they  looked  around.  It  was  decided  to  rob  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Northfield,  Minnesota,  a  prosperous  institution  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
farming  country. 

On  September  7,  1876,  the  outlaws  rode  into  Northfield  in  three 
groups.  Three  men  were  to  ride  into  the  bank  and  get  the  money.  Two 
men  were  to  sit  on  their  horses  opposite  the  bank  and  keep  curious  people 
away.  Three  men  were  to  be  posted  on  Bridge  Square  nearby  as  a  rear 
guard. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  Sam  Wells,  Bob  Younger  and  Jesse 
James  posted  themselves  on  the  street,  nonchalantly  whittling  on 
drygoods  boxes  in  front  of  a  store. 

Cole  Younger  and  Clell  Miller  rode  up  the  street.  The  three  whittlers 
pocketed  their  knives  and  walked  into  the  bank.  Clell  Miller,  leaving 
his  horse  unhitched,  walked  to  the  bank  and  closed  the  door.  Then  he 
sauntered  back  and  forth  on  the  sidewalk,  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  door. 
Cole  Younger  pretended  to  be  tightening  his  saddle  girth. 

But  citizens  were  beginning  to  be  suspicious.  J.  S.  Allen  tried  to 
enter  the  bank  and  Miller  ordered  him  to  stand  back.  Allen,  a  hardware 
merchant,  jerked  loose  and  ran  to  sound  the  alarm.  Henry  Wheeler,  who 
had  heard  a  pistol  shot  inside  the  bank,  also  began  shouting  loud  alarms. 
Cole  Younger  and  Clell  Miller  fired  over  his  head  to  frighten  him  to 
Silence.  But  Wheeler  ran  for  a  gun  and  help. 

Meanwhile  Allen  had  reached  his  own  store  and  began  loading  guns 
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and  passing  them  out  to  citizens.  A  man  named  Elias  Stacy  took  one  and 
drew  first  blood  from  the  bandits.  He  fired  at  Clell  Miller  just  as  Miller 
was  mounting  his  horse  to  help  Cole  Younger  drive  Henry  Wheeler  away. 

The  gun  was  loaded  with  small  birdshot.  Miller  was  knocked  from 
his  saddle  but  got  back  at  once,  his  head  and  shoulders  peppered  with 
the  small  shot. 

Inside  the  bank  there  was  trouble.  The  employes  said  that  the  safe 
had  a  time  lock  on  it.  They  could  not  open  it.  The  bandits  didn’t  believe 
them.  Joseph  Lee  Hey  wood,  substitute  cashier,  was  knocked  down  and 
his  throat  slightly  cut.  A.  E.  Bunker,  teller,  tried  to  get  a  derringer  that 
was  inside  the  bank.  Bob  Younger  grabbed  it. 

The  outlaws  began  to  seize  small  change,  overlooking  about  $3,000 
in  paper  money.  Bunker,  waiting  until  the  outlaws  were  busy,  dashed  out 
the  back  door.  Sam  Wells  fired  at  him  but  missed.  He  pursued  him  and 
wounded  Bunker  through  the  right  shoulder.  Wells  returned  in  time  to 
hear  his  comrades  shouting,  “Come  out,  boys,  come  out.  They’re  killing- 
all  our  men.” 

The  three  hurried  out  of  the  front  door.  One  of  the  desperadoes 
turned  and  shot  Heywood  through  the  head.  The  acting  cashier  fell  dead. 

Outside  a  battle  royal  was  raging.  A  horse  belonging  to  one  of  the 
outlaws  had  been  killed.  Cole  Younger  had  been  wounded  several  times. 
Bill  Stiles  was  killed.  Then  Clell  Miller  received  his  second  wound  and 
died  instantly,  his  horse  took  fright  and  ran  away.  Some  of  the  North- 
field  citizens  were  throwing  stones. 

The  citizens  had  the  advantage  of  protection.  They  were  firing  from 
windows  and  doorways.  The  outlaws  returned  the  fire  but  without  much 
luck.  Nicholas  Gustavson,  a  Swede,  who  apparently  had  not  understood 
the  English  commands  to  “get  in,”  was  killed. 

Bob  Younger  was  wounded.  There  were  now  five  horses  for  six  men. 
Cole  Younger  helped  his  wounded  brother  into  the  saddle  with  him. 
Then  they  all  galloped  out  of  town,  leaving  their  dead  behind  them. 

Church  bells  were  ringing  the  alarm  and  a  posse  was' being  organ¬ 
ized  as  the  men  reached  the  skirts  of  the  town.  The  first  pursuers  were 
mounted  on  horses  of  the  slain  outlaws,  Miller  and  Stiles.  These  fine 
animals  tore  gladly  after  their  comrades,  bringing  the  searchers  quick¬ 
ly  in  sight  of  the  fugitives. 

But  the  two  pursuers  were  not  anxious  to  tangle  with  six  desperate 
men.  So  they  dropped  back  to  wait  for  help.  The  bandits  stopped  and 
borrowed  a  saddle,  announcing  themself  as  deputies  in  pursuit  of  horse 
thieves.  They  also  stopped  and  unhitched  a  horse  from  a  wagon,  not 
bothering  with  an  explanation  to  the  farmer  driving  the  team.  But  bad 
luck  still  pursued  them.  Bob  Younger  broke  the  girth  on  his  “borrowed” 
saddle.  Again  he  had  to  be  taken  up  behind  a  comrade. 

Towns  all  over  the  state  were  notified  by  wire  to  watch  for  the  gang. 
The  line  of  pickets  extended  in  a  semi-circle  for  about  a  hundred  miles. 
The  bandits  broke  through  the  line  at  one  place  but  the  pickets  were  re¬ 
assigned.  Finally,  after  five  days  of  desperate  lurking  in  the  woods,  half 
starved  and  their  wounds  without  proper  care,  the  once  successful  bandits 
were  less  than  50  miles  from  Northfield  and  without  sufficient  mounts. 

It  is  said  that  the  Jameses  and  the  Youngers  quarreled,  the  Jameses 
insisting  that  Jim  Younger,  who  was  badly  wounded,  be  left  behind  so 
he  would  not  delay  their  flight.  However,  the  truth  of  the  matter  prob¬ 
ably  will  never  be  known.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  Frank  and  Jesse 
James  fled  by  themselves  and  others  stayed  together.  The  James  boys 
rode  westward,  posing  as  officers  chasing  the  Jameses  and  Youngers. 

Little  is  known  about  their  activities  after  they  left  the  Dakotas. 
They  are  said  to  have  gone  through  western  Iowa  and  into  eastern  Ne¬ 
braska  and  then  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  they  lived  under  as¬ 
sumed  names  for  months. 

Then  it  Was  learned  in  Minnesota  that  four  of  the  gang  had  not 
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escaped.  The  chase  that  had  centered  on  the  Jameses  turned  hack  to 
Minnesota.  The  four  survivors  had  been  seen  near  the  small  village  of 
Madelia.  A  Colonel  Vought  living  there  remembered  that  a  man  posing 
as  a  Mr.  King  had  seemed  interested  in  the  geography  of  the  place. 
Colonel  Vought  decided  that  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Younger  were  one  and 
the  same  and  that  Mr.  Younger  had  been  interested  in  that  region  as 
a  retreat. 

Presently  Colonel  Vought  learned  that  four  men,  pretending  to  be  on 
a  fishing  trip,  had  been  buying  food.  A  posse  was  organized  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  what  was  to  prove  the  Youngers'  last  stand. 

The  posse  from  Madelia  soon  found  the  footsore  fugitives  limping 
through  a  morass  known  as  Hanska  Slough.  All  were  dirty  and  unkept. 
Sheriff  Glispin  commanded  them  to  halt.  The  men  kept  going  and  the 
posse  fired  on  them.  The  fugitives  tried  to  hide  behind  a  small  knoll. 
Then  they  began  wading  across  a  small  lake. 

The  horses  of  the  posse  refused  to  go  into  the  water,  and  a  bullet 
knocked  Cole  Younger’s  walking  stick  from  his  grasp. 

The  mounted  men  detoured  and  came  upon  the  fugitives  just  as  they 
were  hurrying  toward  a  herd  of  grazing  horses.  A  gun  battle  started.  The 
fugitives  headed  for  a  tangle  of  wild  grapevines  and  willows.  Here  they 
were  surrounded.  The  gunfire  began  again.  Presently  all  four  men  were 
prone  on  the  ground.  Bob  Younger  crawled  weakly  to  his  feet  and  said, 
“I  surrender.  They’re  all  down  but  me.” 

He  dropped  his  gun  and  the  officers  advanced.  Sam  Wells  was  dead, 
his  body  torn  by  five  bullets.  Bob  Younger  had  a  wound  in  his  chest  in 
addition  to  the  shattered  elbow  received  at  Northfield.  Jim  Younger’s 
jaw  was  crushed  and  he  had  four  other  wounds.  Cole  Younger  had  been 
wounded  11  times.  The  three  survivors  were  formally  placed  under  arrest. 
They  were  taken  to  Madelia  in  a  wagon.  Newspaper  photographers  and 
reporters  flocked  to  see  the  famous  Missouri  border  bandits.  Cole  Younger 
refused  to  identify  the  three  slain  members  or  reveal  who  were  the  two 
men  who  had  escaped.  However,  the  three  Youngers  talked  freely  about 
themselves. 

On  November  9,  1876,  they  went  on  trial,  charged  with  being  ac¬ 
cessories  to  the  murder  of  Heywood,  of  robbing  the  bank,  of  attacking 
Bunker  with  intent  to  do  bodily  harm,  and  of  murdering  Nicholas  Gus- 
tavson.  Mrs.  Fannie  Twyman  and  Miss  Retta  Younger  of  Jackson  County, 
Missouri,  aunt  and  sister  of  the  accused  men,  were  in  the  courtroom. 

All  three  Youngers  were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  in  the 
Stillwater,  Minnesota,  prison.  Robert  Younger  died  in  prison  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  13  years  later. 

Immediately  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  Youngers,  their  friends 
and  relatives  started  a  long  fight  for  their  freedom.  Much  was  Witten 
saying  that  Cole  Younger  had  been  driven  to  his  desperate  life  and 
needed  another  chance.  Some  of  the  worst  of  the  stories  that  had  gone 
around  about  Cole  Younger  were  denied  or  disproved.  Many  famous 
Missourians  wrote  letters  in  behalf  of  the  Missouri  desperado.' 

Nevertheless  a  journalistic  scheme  to  have  Cole  Younger  come  home 
alive  was  finally  started  in  St.  Louis,  two  years  after  his  release  from 
prison.  A  reporter  was  to  escort  him  to  St.  Louis.  But  Cole  balked  at 
the  publicity.  Finally,  in  1903,  he  was  granted  a  full  pardon.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  and  his  brother,  Jim,  had  become  tombstone  salesmen.  Jim  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  Minnesota  girl  but,  being  an  unpardoned  convict,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  marry.  So  in  the  summer  of  1902  he  committed  sui¬ 
cide.  His  body  was  sent  to  Missouri  for  burial  beside  that  of  his  brother 
Bob.  Cole  Younger  returned  to  Missouri  February  16, 1903.  He  later  earned 
a  great  deal  of  money  lecturing  and  retired  at  Lees  Summit,  Missouri. 
He  died  in  1916. 

Following  the  capture  of  the  Younger  boys,  the  James  boys  dis¬ 
appeared  for  two  or  three  years.  They  were  blamed  for  one  train  robbery 
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in  the  northwest,  but  it  is  thought  that  they  were  not  guilty.  Informa¬ 
tion  later  revealed  shows  that  they  were  living  in  Tennessee  during  most 
of  this  period.  Jesse  and  his  family  adopted  the  name  of  Howard,  and 
Frank  James  passed  as  a  Mr.  Woodson. 

Then  suddenly  Jesse  James  sprang  into  the  limelight  in  Missouri. 
There  were  three  train  robberies  in  the  old  style.  First  came  one  at 
Glendale  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri.  The  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad 
was  robbed  October  7,  1879.  The  six  men  who  participated  were  later 
named  as  Jesse  James,  Edward  Miller,  Robert  Woodson  Hite,  William 
Ryan,  James  Andrew  Liddill  and  Daniel  Tucker  Bassham.  Frank  James 
was  still  down  in  Tennessee  and  it  was  said  that  he  tried  to  persuade 
Jesse  not  to  go  back  to  the  outlaw  life. 

But  apparently  Frank  relented.  For  in  the  next  train  robbery  of  the 
group  he  is  believed  certainly  to  have  been  present.  This  was  July  15, 
1881,  when  a  passenger  train  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
line  was  robbed  in  Daviess  County,  Missouri.  William  Westfall,  conductor, 
and  Frank  McMillan,  elderly  workman  employed  by  the  company,  were 
shot  to  death.  Those  in  the  James  boys’  band  at  this  robbery  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  Jesse  and  Frank,  Wood  Hite,  his  younger  brother, 
Clarence  Hite,  and  Dick  Liddill. 

Third  and  last  in  this  series  of  robberies  was  at  the  Blue  Cut  in  Jack- 
son  County,  September  7,  1881,  five  years  after  Northfield.  A  Chicago  & 
Alton  train  was  held  up  by  Frank  and  Jesse  James,  Wood  Hite,  Clar¬ 
ence  Hite,  Dick  Liddill  and  Charles  Ford. 

This  was  the  last  of  their  successful  robberies.  The  Jesse  James’  coun¬ 
try  was  aroused  and  the  end  was  in  sight.  Times  had  changed — new  blood 
and  new  ideas  were  coming  into  power. 

Tucker  Bassham  apparently  was  a  somewhat  stupid  farmer  lad  who 
had  been  pressed  into  Jesse  James  service  on  the  theory  that  he  could  do 
a  small  job  all  right.  He  boasted  of  his  $900  share  of  the  Glendale  robbery. 
He  got  drunk  and  talked  about  how  the  famous  Jesse  James  had  chosen 
him  to  help.  He  was  shortly  afterward  arrested  by  Col.  Maurice  Lang- 
horne  and  Maj.  Whig  Keshlaer  of  the  county  marshal’s  office.  He  made 
a  confession  which  he  repudiated  later,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him 
being  sent  to  the  state  prison  for  ten  years. 

Then  Bill  Ryan  got  drunk  and  became  embroiled  in  a  fight.  He  was 
arrested  and  about  $1,300  in  gold  coin  was  found  on  his  person.  Will 
Wallace,  crusading  prosecutor  of  Jackson  County,  identified  Jackson  as 
one  of  Jesse  James  gang  and  decided  to  bring  him  to  trial.  Everyone 
was  astonished.  People  were  firmly  convinced  that  no  Missouri  jury  would 
convict  a  member  of  the  James  gang. 

Even  if  by  some  freak  Ryan  was  convicted,  the  wiseacres  said,  Jesse 
James  and  his  gang  would  rescue  him  from  the  jail. 

The  only  witness  against  Ryan  was  Tucker  Bassham,  who  was  par¬ 
doned  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  turn  state’s  evidence.  Friends 
of  the  guerillas  crowded  the  courtroom.  Wallace’s  friends  told  him  that 
he  was  endangering  his  owTn  life.  Bassham  asked  that  he  flee  with  him 
out  of  the  country. 

Employes  of  the  robbed  railroads  refused  to  testify  or  to  identify 
Ryan.  The  railroad  executives  backed  them  up  in  their  decision  not  to 
help.  One  executive  said  that  if  they  helped  convict  one  of  the  James 
group  that  the  others  would  revenge  themselves  by  holding  up  more 
trains. 

But  the  jury  convicted!  Ryan  was  sentenced  to  25  years  .in  prison. 
Many  threats  of  assassination  were  made  against  Wallace  and  Bassham. 
Bassham  immediately  left  the  country,  but  Wallace  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Missouri  outlawry  which  had  caused  the 
state  to  be  known  as  “the  Robber  State.” 

Dissension  broke  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jesse  James  gang.  The  new 
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members,  the  Hites,  Dick  Liddill  and  the  Fords  were  not  of  the  old 
guerilla  blood.  They  lacked  the  loyalty  of  the  old  group. 

Dick  Liddill  killed  Wood  Hite,  surrendered  and  confessed.  Hite 
had  been  killed  in  Ray  County,  Missouri,  following  a  quarrel  between 
the  two.  Liddill  said  that  Hite  accused  him  of  stealing  $100  at  the  division 
of  the  spoils  of  the  Blue  Cut  robbery.  Bob  Ford  also  fired  at  Hite,  he  said. 
Hite  shot  Liddill  through  the  leg. 

Hite’s  body  was  wrapped  in  an  old  stable  blanket  and  buried  in  a 
shallow  hole.  " 

This  fight  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  James  gang.  In  the 
old  days  there  were  members  who  disliked  each  other.  But  that  did  not 
harm  their  loyal  spirit. 

On  March  29,  1882,  Liddill  surrendered  and  confessed  to  the  killing 
of  Hite  December  4,  1881.  He  also  talked  about  the  rest  of  the  gang, 
naming  the  members  and  describing  their  deeds. 

Clarence  Hite,  Wood  Hite’s  brother,  a  tubercular  youth  of  21,  who 
had  participated  in  the  Winston  and  Blue  Cut  train  robberies,  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  Adairsville,  Kentucky,  and  brought  back  to  Missouri.  He  con¬ 
fessed  and  implicated  other  members  of  the  gang.  He  was  sentenced  to 
25  years  in  the  Missouri  penitentiary  but  only  served  a  short  time  before 
he  was  pardoned  because  he  was  near  death.  He  died  in  Kentucky. 

Dick  Liddill’s  confession,  which  occurred  just  five  days  before  Jesse 
James  was  shot,  was  said  to  have  been  partly  inspired  by  fear  that  Jesse 
James  was  going  to  kill  him  and  partly  by  the  drive  against  outlawry 
started  by  Governor  Crittenden. 

April  3,  1882,  was  a  red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  border  crime.  For 
on  that  day  Robert  Ford  shot  Jesse  James  in  the  back  and  killed  him. 

The  two  Ford  boys,  Charles  and  Robert,  were  staying  with  the  James 
family  in  St.  Joseph  where  Jesse  James  was  known  as  Mr.  Howard.  It 
is  said  that  the  Fords  had  been  in  communication  with  officials  and  were 
trying  to  obtain  the  $10,000  reward  offered  for  the  capture  and  conviction 
of  Jesse  James.  The  Fords  were  loafing  around  the  James’  house  and 
Jesse,  who  was  warm,  discarded  his  coat,  vest,  and  guns.  Then  he  turned 
his  back  to  dust  a  picture.  Both  Ford  boys  drew  guns  but  Robert  was 
the  quicker. 

Jessie  died  almost  at  once  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who  accused  the 
Ford  boys  of  the  murder.  They  tried  to  tell  her  that  a  gun  went  off  acci¬ 
dentally.  Then  they  went  off  to  surrender.  They  were  immediately 
charged  with  murder  and  placed  in  jail. 

Nation-wide  excitement  sprang  up.  Newspapers  all  over  the  country 
termed  the  murder  a  cowardly  outrage.  The  state  officials,  including 
Governor  Crittenden,  were  blamed  for  the  murder  of  Jesse  James.  It  was 
believed  that  Crittenden  had  offered  a  reward  for  Jesse  dead  or  alive. 
However,  he  proved  that  his  proclamation  had  merely  read  $5,000  for  the 
arrest  of  Jesse,  and  $5,000  more  when  he  was  convicted.  He  had  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Fords  were  to  help  officials  capture  Jesse  and  Frank, 
he  said. 

A  huge  crowd  attended  the  funeral  at  Jesse  James’  old  home  in 
Clay  County.  He  was  buried  in  the  yard  of  the  Samuel  home.  Twenty 
years  later  his  body  was  dug  up  and  transferred  to  the  family  lot. 

The  Fords  were  brought  to  trial  and  convicted.  They  were  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  but  two  hours  later  were  pardoned  by  the  governor.  Later, 
they  said  they  only  got  a  small  share  of  the  reward. 

It  is  impossible  out  of  the  tangle  of  conflicting  stories  to  discover  just 
what  was  the  truth  of  the  murder  of  Jesse  James.  Ford  is  said  to  have 
told  friends  that  he  shot  Jesse  because  he  was  confident  that  Jesse  meant 
to  kill  him.  Others  said  he  did  it  to  get  the  reward.  Fiery  editorials  con¬ 
demning  the  Fords  and  the  state  officials  were  printed  in  many  places. 
The  outlaw’s  death  was  not  so  much  deplored,  but  the  manner  of  his 
dying  was  said  to  be  a  reflection  on  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 
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A  song  was  written  about  “the  dirty  little  coward  that  shot  Mr. 
Howard!  And  they  laid  Jesse  James  in  his  grave.” 

Prank  James  disappeared.  He  did  not  attend  his  brother’s  funeral, 
although  there  were  rumors  that  he  was  one  of  the  pallbearers. 

Then  October  5,  1882,  Frank  James,  accompanied  by  his  old  friend 
and  long-time  defender,  Major  John  N.  Edwards,  editor,  went  to  see 
Governor  Crittenden.  James  surrendered  his  gun  and  cartridge  belt,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  gun  had  not  been  out  of  his  possession  since  1861. 

News  of  his  surrender  flashed  all  over  the  United  States.  Plans  were 
made  for  his  trial,  which  took  place  in  the  Gallatin,  Missouri,  opera  house 
instead  of  the  courtroom  in  order  to  accommodate  the  crowds. 

The  trial  began  August  21,  1883.  Some  of  the  most  noted  criminal 
lawyers  of  the  state  appeared  for  James.  Dick  Liddill  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  state,  testifying  that  Frank  James  had  been  a  member 
of  the  gang  that  committed  the  Winston  robbery.  Alibis  were  brought 
forward  for  James.  Among  his  witnesses  was  General  Jo  Shelby,  famous 
Confederate.  ;  In!  1 1  ] !  i 

After  three  and  a  half  hours  deliberation  the  jury  found  Frank  James 
not  guilty  of  the  Winston  train  robbery.  Then  he  was  taken  to  Independ¬ 
ence,  Missouri,  by  Prosecutor  Will  Wallace,  who  intended  to  try  him  on 
a  charge  of  participating  in  the  Blue  Cut  train  robbery.  Soon,  came  a 
court  decision  that  Liddill  could  not  testify  against  James,  because  he 
was  still  an  unpardoned  convict.  The  governor  refused  to  pardon  him. 
So  Wallace  was  robbed  of  his  star  witness. 

Wallace  dismissed  the  case.  Frank  James  was  now  free  in  Missouri. 
A  year  later  he  was  taken  to  Huntsville,  Alabama,  where  he  was  tried  on 
a  charge  of  assisting  in  the  robbery  of  a  government  paymaster,  March, 
1881.  The  jury  found  James  not  guilty. 

Probably  there  were  some  old  indictments  still  against  him  for 
earlier  crimes,  but  they  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten.  Frank  James  was 
now  a  free  man.  He  returned  to  Missouri  and  earned  a  livelihood  on 
the  stage.  He  died  February  18,  1915,  on  the  Samuel  farm  and  was  cre¬ 
mated  in  St.  Louis.  Editorials  praising  his  reform  were  printed  all  over 
the  nation. 

So  ended  the  James- Younger  gang,  most  famous  of  the  Missouri 
border  bandits,  who  began  and  ended  an  era  of  criminal  history. 

BELLE  STARR 

Belle  Starr  was  one  of  the  most  unique  and  picturesque  characters 
in  the  border  days  when  fantastic  figures  were  encountered  on  every  side. 

She  was  christened  Myra  Belle  Shirley  and  was  born  February  8,  1846, 
at  Carthage,  Missouri,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza  Shirley,  hotel 
keepers.  John  Shirley,  called  Judge,  was  a  well  educated  man  who  had 
been  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Myra  Belle  was  “raised  like  a  lady.”  She  learned  to  play  the  piano,  to 
read  extensively,  to  write  well,  to  dance.  She  was  an  expert  rider,  the  pet 
of  the  hotel  guests,  a  strong  willed,  tempestuous,  good-looking  and 
rather  spoiled  girl. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Belle  was  15  years  old  and  a  rebel 
sympathizer.  Her  brother,  Ed,  joined  Quantrill’s  band  of  guerillas.  He 
soon  became  captain.  Belle  served  as  a  scout  for  Quantrill,  telling  him 
who  secretly  sympathized  with  the  Federals,  where  the  Yankees  were, 
who  had  money  or  stock  to  be  plundered.  She  was  well  known  and  rode 
everywhere  without  suspicion  being  attached  to  her,  just  a  tomboy ish 
girl  in  a  feathered  hat  and  gay  riding  habit. 

However,  late  in  1861,  the  federals  began  to  suspect  her  activities.  In 
February  of  1862,  Belle  rode  to  Newtonia,  35  miles  from  Carthage,  and 
was  arrested  by  the  Yankee  cavalry,  who  told  her  that  the  Yanks  were 
going  to  capture  her  brother,  Ed,  then  at  home  at  Carthage. 
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Belle,  according-  to  tlie  old  story,  swore,  kicked  and  clawed  at  Major 
Enos  of  the  cavalry  and  struck  him  with  her  riding  whip.  Then  she 
sang  and  played  rebel  songs  on  the  major’s  piano.  Finally  she  was  re¬ 
leased  and  dashed  away  on  her  horse,  yelling  back  that  she  would  beat 
the  despised  Yanks  to  Carthage  and  warn  her  brother.  She  did  it,  too, 
going  by  a  short  cut.  Ed  had  just  left  when  the  Yanks  arrived  and  Belle 
met  them  at  the  door  with  the  news  of  his  escape. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  Shirleys  moved  to  Texas,  settling  on  a  farm 
a  short  distance  from  Dallas.  Belle  met  a  group  of  wild  young  cowboys. 
Among  them  was  Jim  Reed,  who  had  served  with  Quantrill  in  Missouri. 
Belle  had  known  him  slightly  then.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  she  de¬ 
cided  to  marry  him.  Judge  Shirley  disapproved.  Reed  was  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  charged  with  stealing  horses. 

Belle  rode  off  with  Reed  one  day  in  1866  and  they  were  married  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  Two  days  later,  Reed  fled  into  the  Indian  Territory 
and  Belle  returned  to  her  home.  About  four  months  later,  Reed  decided 
he  could  go  back  to  Missouri.  He  abducted  Belle  and  took  her  to  Rich 
Hill,  Missouri. 

Judge  Shirley  followed  and  kidnapped  Belle,  taking  her  back  to 
Texas.  Jim  Reed  went  after  her  again.  This  time  there  was  some  shoot¬ 
ing.  No  one  was  seriously  hurt,  however. 

Reed  continued  to  get  into  difficulty  at  Rich  Hill  and  had  to  hide  out 
in  the  Indian  Territory  several  times.  Belle  visited  him  there.  Finally 
Jim’s  brother,  Scott  Reed,  was  killed  by  the  Shannon  gang  of  robbers. 
Jim  killed  one  of  the  Shannons  and  he  and  Belle  and  their  year-old 
daughter,  Pearl,  fled  to  Los  Angeles. 

There  another  child  was  born  to  them,  a  son.  The  Reeds  returned  to 
Texas  in  1872.  Judge  Shirley  was  by  this  time  reconciled  to  the  marriage 
and  bought  Belle  a  ranch  nine  miles  from  the  Shirley  place.  Jim  Reed 
continued  to  get  into  trouble,  being  accused  of  stealing  cattle  and  horses. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  hiding  out. 

One  of  his  hide-outs  was  the  home  of  Ellis  Starr,  a  Cherokee  des¬ 
perado,  about  80  miles  west  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  Belle  visited  him 
there  and  met  Tom  Starr’s  young  half-breed  son,  Sam.  Some  of  the 
Jameses  and  Youngers  also  visited  there. 

In  1873,  Jim  Reed  was  identified  as  having  been  with  a  bunch  of  the 
Starr  outlaws  who  robbed  Watt  Grayson,  a  Creek,  of  $30,000  in  tribal 
funds.  Jim  went  into  hiding.  Belle  started  a  livery  stable  in  Dallas.  It  is 
said  that  her  horses  had  been  mostly  stolen  in  the  Territory.  Dallas 
people,  impressed  by  the  social  standing  of  the  well-educated  Shirleys, 
regarded  Jim  Reed  as  being  a  gallant  ex-soldier  who  had  been  persecuted 
by  the  carpetbaggers.  Belle  was  accepted  as  being  a  Southern  lady 
who  had  to  struggle  for  a  livelihood. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Nichols  arrested  Reed  and  jailed  him.  Belle  threat¬ 
ened  to  kill  the  official.  Shortly  afterward,  Nichols  was  shot  dead  on  the 
street.  Belle  was  suspected,  but  there  was  no  evidence.  Jim  Reed  was 
soon  released. 

By  the  summer  of  1875,  there  were  many  rewards  for  Jim  Reed,  dead 
or  alive.  One  day  he  was  killed  by  a  companion  named  Morris,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  the  reward.  But  Reed  had  to  be  identified  and  Belle  re¬ 
fused  to  do  it.  “This  scoundrel  Morris,”  she  said,  “appears  to  have  mur¬ 
dered  the  wrong  man.  Whoever  gets  the  reward  for  Jim  Reed  will  have 
to  kill  Jim  Reed.” 

Belle  now  had  two  young  children,  a  good  social  position  and  a  livery 
stable.  Her  father  was  dead  and  her  mother  had  little  money.  Belle 
tried  to  make  a  dancer  out  of  her  young  daughter,  Pearl,  and  the  child 
appeared  on  the  Dallas  stage.  But  she  was  not  strong  and  Belle  gave  up 
that  attempt. 

Then  she  began  taking  long  rides  alone  and  it  was  rumored  that 
she  was  consorting  with  outlaws.  She  lost  caste  in  Dallas.  In  1877,  when 
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she  was  31  years  old,  she  got  in  her  first  real  trouble.  Riding  with  a  girl 
named  Emma  Jones,  she  was  caught  in  a  storm  near  a  country  store. 
She  started  a  campfire  and  it  got  out  of  control  and  burned  down  the 
store.  Belle  was  jailed  at  Dallas  on  a  charge  of  arson  and  malicious  mis¬ 
chief.  An  elderly  cattleman  named  Patterson  gave  her  $2,500  to  get  out 
of  jail.  Belle  paid  a  $10  fine  for  the  malicious  mischief  and  got  the  arson 
charge  dismissed.  Patterson’s  friends  tried  to  get  the  $2,500  back,  but 
he  said,  “Hell,  let  her  keep  the  money.  I  reckon  she’s  earned  it,  all  right.” 
This  speech  ruined  Belle’s  social  standing  in  Dallas,  although  it  is  not 
believed  that  she  actually  did  anything  more  than  have  dinner  with 
Patterson  several  times. 

Belle  used  Patterson’s  money  to  send  her  son  to  Jim  Reed’s  mother 
in  Missouri,  and  Pearl  to  friends  in  Arkansas,  paying  their  board  and 
schooling  two  years  in  advance. 

In  1878,  Belle  was  arrested  for  horse  stealing.  But,  after  a  week  in 
jail,  she  vamped  the  jailer  and  eloped  with  him.  The  jailer  came  back 
to  his  family  a  month  later,  saying  that  he  had  been  forced  to  hew  wood, 
draw  water,  cook,  catch  horses  and  do  all  the  camp  work  at  the  point 
of  a  pistol. 

During  1878  and  1879,  Belle  Starr  rode  with  some  of  the  wildest  out¬ 
laws  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  Jim  French,  Jack  Spaniard,  a  white  man 
called  Blue  Duck,  all  said  to  be  murderers  and  some  40  other  outlaws. 
They  were  cattle  rustlers,  horse  thieves,  train  robbers  and  road  agents. 
Some  of  them  were  leftovers  from  the  Younger  and  Sam  Bass  gangs. 

Many  legends  grew  up  about  Belle  Starr’s  rowdiness  during  this  per¬ 
iod.  One  story  says  she  was  riding  on  the  prairie  with  Blue  Duck  one  day 
and  her  hat  blew  off.  The  Blue  Duck  paid  no  attention.  Belle  Starr  clicked 
her  pistol.  “Don’t  you  know  how  to  treat  a  lady  you  G-d  d — d  so  and  so?” 
she  inquired.  “Damn  your  greasy  hide,  get  down  and  pick  up  that  hat.” 

Another  time  the  Blue  Duck,  who  was  said  to  have  been  Belle’s  lover, 
borrowed  $2,000  from  her  and  lost  it  in  a  gambling  house  at  Dodge  City, 
Kansas.  Belle  went  there  with  a  six-shooter  and  collected  $7,000. 

“My  friend  hasn’t  time  to  make  change,  gentlemen,”  she  said.  “If 
you  want  this  money  back,  come  down  to  the  Territory  and  get  it.” 

Blue  Duck  and  Jack  Spaniard  got  into  trouble  and  Belle  left  them, 
returning  to  the  Starr  ranch  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Here  she  met  Sam 
Starr  again.  They  went  to  Nebraska  and  spent  two  years.  In  1880  they 
were  married.  Belle  immediately  secured  a  claim  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  taking  a  thousand  acres  of  wooded  and  bottom  land 
along  a  river.  She  christened  the  place  Younger’s  Bend. 

There  she  built  a  good  log  house,  bought  a  piano — the  only  one  in 
the  territory,  ordered  a  lot  of  books  and  good  clothes  from  St.  Louis.  Love 
of  money,  music,  clothes  and  books  were  characteristic  of  Belle.  At  times 
she  would  hie  herself  away  to  a  popular  eastern  watering  place  where 
she  would  spend  money  lavishly  and  associate  with  the  wealth  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  nation. 

In  1883,  however,  one  of  these  eastern  trips  was  not  so  successful 
and  Belle  and  Sam  were  sentenced  to  a  term  in  the  Detroit  House  of 
Correction  for  horse  stealing. 

Belle  took  this  cheerfully.  “Now  Pearl,”  she  wrote  her  daughter, 
“there  is  a  vast  difference  between  this  place  and  a  penitentiary;  you 
must  bear  that  in  mind  and  not  think  of  mamma  being  shut  up  in  a 
gloomy  prison.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds,  with  fountains  and  everything 
nice.  Here  I  can  have  my  education  renewed,  and  I  stand  greatly  in  need 
of  it.  Sam  will  have  to  attend  school,  and  I  think  it  will  be  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  him.  And  now  you  must  not  be  unhappy  4nd  brood 
over  our  absence.  It  won’t  take  long  for  the  time  to  glide  by,  and  as  we 
come  home  we  will  get  you,  and  then  we  will  have  such  a  nice  time.” 

Sam  got  into  trouble  on  his  return  and  spent  most  of  1885  in  New 
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Mexico,  with  officers  hunting  him  for  a  post  office  robbery.  Returning  to 
the  Territory,  he  was  arrested  by  officials.  He  was  out  on  bond,  got  into 
a  quarrel  over  the  ownership  of  a  horse,  and  was  shot  and  killed. 

Belle  was  arrested  in  1886  and  tried  for  horse  stealing,  but  she  was 
acquitted.  She  was  regarded  as  more  of  a  picturesque  character  than  a 
really  dangerous  criminal.  In  1887,  the  famous  hanging  judge,  Judge 
Isaac  C.  Parker,  asked  her  to  take  part  in  a  mock  stage  robbery  at  the 
Sebastian  County  Fair  Grounds  at  Fort  Smith.  The  judge  was  one  of  the 
passengers  to  be  robbed.  It  is  said  that  she  tried  to  get  the  prosecuting 
attorney  to  be  a  passenger  and  meant  to  shoot  him  after  she  had  fired 
blank  cartridges  at  the  others. 

In  1883,  Belle  quarrelled  with  neighbors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Watson, 
who  had  rented  part  of  her  ranch.  She  accused  Watson  of  stealing  her 
mail.  On  Belle’s  forty-third  birthday,  she  was  returning  from  the  trial  of 
one  of  Sam’s  cousins  for  horse-stealing.  Watson  ambushed  her  near  his 
house  and  shot  and  fatally  wounded  her.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  Belle 
Starr,  outlaw  and  “Southern  lady.’’ 

CHEROKEE  BILL 

Crawford  Goldsby,  alias  Cherokee  Bill,  was  in  his  brief  career,  one 
of  the  most  desperate  of  the  border  outlaws.  He  was  hanged  for  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  Ernest  Melton  while  robbing  the  store  of  Schufelt  and  Son  at 
Lenapah,  90  miles  from  Fort  Gibson,  November  8,  1894. 

Among  the  other  crimes  he  was  charged  with  were  the  killing  of  a 
railroad  agent  named  Richards  at  Nowata,  and  the  murder  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  George  Brown,  because  Brown’s  father  gave  Brown’s  wife,  Bill’s 
sister,  a  few  more  hogs  than  he  had  given  him.  He  also  was  accused  of 
the  robbery  of  the  Scales  store  at  Wetempka,  Creek  Nation;  the  robbery 
of  a  train  at  Red  Fork,  Creek  Nation,  July  18,  1894;  the  robbery  at  Park¬ 
inson’s  store  at  Okmulgee,  Creek  Nation,  September  14,  1894;  the  robbery 
of  an  express  office  at  Choteau,  October  9,  1894;  the  robbery  of  a  train  at 
Coretta,  October  20,  1894;  the  robbery  of  Schufelt’s  store  and  postoffice. 

After  being  sentenced  to  hang  for  Melton’s  murder  and  while 
awaiting  action  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  death  verdict,  Bill  shot 
and  killed  Lawrence  Keating,  one  of  the  guards. 

Goldsby  was  born  at  Fort  Concho,  Texas,  February  8,  1876,  his  father 
being  a  soldier  in  the  Tenth  Cavalry  of  the  United  States  army.  The 
elder  Goldsby  was  of  Mexican  extraction  mixed  with  white  and  Sioux 
Indian  blood.  Cherokee  Bill’s  mother  was  Ellen  Beck,  half  Negro,  one- 
fourth  Cherokee  and  one -fourth  white. 

His  parents  soon  separated  and  until  he  was  seven  years  old,  young 
Crawford  lived  with  a  Negro  nurse  at  Fort  Gibson.  Then  he  went  to 
school  at  Cherokee,  Kansas,  for  three  years  and  then  to  the  Catholic 
Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  until  he  was  12.  His  mother 
remarried  and  there  was  no  one  watching  over  young  Crawford.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  was  a  lusty,  burly  fellow,  who  had  never  been  disciplined. 

So  it  was  to  be  expected  that  young  Goldsby  got  into  trouble.  He  shot 
and  wounded  Jake  Lewis,  a  Negro,  and  left  him  for  dead,  fleeing  from 
the  Cherokee  Nation  with  Jim  and  Bill  Cook,  who  afterward  became 
noted  outlaws.  This  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1894.  In  July  of  that  year, 
Cherokee  Bill  and  the  Cooks  got  Effie  Crittenden  to  draw  for  them  their 
share  of  the  government  money  being  paid  for  the  Cherokee  Strip.  They 
were  paid  July  16.  On  the  night  of  July  18,  a  posse  composed  of  the 
sheriff,  who  had  a  Cherokee  warrant  for  Jim  Cook  on  a  larceny  charge; 
Sequoyah  Houston,  Dick  Crittenden,  estranged  husband  of  Effie;  Zeke 
Crittenden,  his  brother;  Bill  Nickel,  Isaac  Greece,  and  two  men  named 
Hicks  and  Bracket,  surrounded  the  house. 

A  gun  battle  started.  Houston  was  killed  and  Jim  Cook  wounded 
seven  times.  After  Houston  fell,  the  sheriff  and  four  of  his  men  fled, 
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leaving  the  Crittenden  brothers,  who  were  afraid  to  turn  their  backs  to 
depart.  So  they  held  their  antagonists  at  bay  behind  the  house  until 
darkness  came. 

It  was  following  this  episode  that  Crawford  Goldsby  became  known 
as  Cherokee  Bill.  Lou  Cook,  asked  if  she  had  seen  Goldsby,  said  “No, 
it  was  Cherokee  Bill.” 

Soon  after  this  fight  the  famous  Cook  gang  was  organized,  com¬ 
posed  of  Bill  Cook,  Cherokee  Bill,  Henry  Munson,  Curtis  Dason,  Chicken 
Gordon  and  later  Sam  (Verdigris  Kid)  McWilliams,  Jim  French  and 
others. 

Cherokee  Bill  and  either  Jim  French  or  the  Verdigris  Kid  were  said 
to  have  committed  the  Schufelt  robbery.  Bill  is  said  to  have  killed 
Melton  because  he  was  annoyed  when  he  saw  Melton  watching  him  from 
a  window  across  the  street. 

Bill  was  captured  by  Isaac  Rogers  and  Clint  Scales  after  much 
maneuvering  and  trying  to  drug  him  with  morphine- filled  whisky. 
Finally  he  was  struck  over  the  head  and  disarmed. 

A  huge  crowd  attended  the  trial,  which  opened  in  February  of  1895. 
Cherokee  Bill  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  hang.  He  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  A  gun  was  smuggled  into  jail.  Cherokee  Bill  said 
later  that  Ben  Howell,  believed  to  have  been  a  confederate  of  the  Doolin 
and  Dalton  gangs,  smuggled  two  guns  in  to  him. 

July  26,  1895,  Bill  killed  Lawrence  Keating,  a  guard,  and  attempted 
to  escape.  He  got  out  of  his  cell  and  dashed  around  the  jail,  exchanging 
shots  with  the  guards.  Every  time  he  fired,  Cherokee  Bill  would  gobble 
like  a  turkey.  Finally  he  was  forced  back  to  his  cell  where  he  fired  out 
at  random,  without  exposing  his  person.  The  smoke  was  so  dense  that 
the  guards  could  only  fire  at  the  puffs  of  smoke.  Finally,  Henry  Starr, 
who  was  also  a  prisoner  there,  persuaded  Bill  to  give  up  his  gun. 

Cherokee  Bill  was  then  tried  for  the  murder  of  Lawrence  Keating. 
The  figure  13  appeared  several  times  in  the  trial.  Judge  Isaac  C.  Parker 
took  13  minutes  to  instruct  the  jury.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty 
in  13  minutes.  Bill  was  believed  to  have  killed  13  persons  and  a  $1,300  re¬ 
ward  had  been  offered  for  his  capture.  He  was  first  sentenced  to  die  on 
April  13,  he  killed  Keating  on  July  26,  twice  13.  He  was  said  to  have  fired 
13  shots  during  the  fight  with  the  guards.  The  hours  occupied  by  the  trial 
were  13.  The  jurymen  and  deputy  who  stayed  with  them  numbered  13. 
There  were  13  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

Cherokee  Bill  was  again  sentenced  to  death.  The  verdict  was  appealed 
but  the  sentence  was  sustained.  He  was  hanged  March  17,  1896. 

Bill  Cook,  another  member  of  the  gang,  was  arrested  January  11, 
1895,  in  New  Mexico.  Jim  French  was  slain  in  the  autumn  of  1895  while 
trying  to  rob  a  store  at  Catoosa,  Oklahoma. 

THE  YEAGER-BLACK  GANG 

Dick  Yeager’s  gang  was  suspected  of  being  connected  with  Bill 
Doolin,  but  no  definite  proof  of  the  alliance  was  ever  established.  His 
chief  fame,  outside  of  his  criminal  exploits,  rested  on  his  reputation  as 
the  dashing  Romeo  of  the  Oklahoma  outlaws. 

Under  his  real  name  of  Yeager  and  his  aliases  of  Zip  Wyatt  and  Wild 
Charlie,  he  made  many  conquests  of  plains  beauties.  A  maze  of  legends 
has  grown  up  about  his  amatory  affairs.  He  is  described  as  having  been 
a  handsome  man  with  magnetic  personality. 

The  Yeager-Black  gang  was  noted  for  postoffice  robberies  and  cattle 
and  horse  thefts  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Cherokee  Strip.  In  1894, 
Yeager  was  suspected  of  murdering  a  man  who  protested  against  the 
theft  of  his  horse. 

This  drew  the  attention  of  United  States  marshals,  who  had  been 
busy  with  the  Doolins  and  other  more  notorious  outlaws. 
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Yeager’s  gang  consisted  of  Ike  Black  and  his  wife  Pearl,  S.  T.  Watson 
and  Jenny  Freeman.  The  women  were  said  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  banditry. 

After  the  murder  of  the  horseman,  a  special  deputy  was  assigned 
to  hunt  down  the  Yeager  gang.  In  July,  of  1895,  information  was  re¬ 
ceived  that  the  gang  was  camped  in  a  hill  hide-out  near  Galena.  The 
officers  went  there  and  stayed  at  a  nearby  farmhouse,  hoping  that  some 
of  the  male  members  of  the  gang  would  come  there  for  food.  They  dis¬ 
liked  the  idea  of  a  gun  battle  in  which  the  women  of  the  gang  might 
be  injured.  However,  when  none  of  the  gang  appeared,  the  posse  rode 
into  the  hills. 

As  they  neared  the  hide-out  they  heard  the  creaking  of  a  wagon  over 
a  stony  trail.  The  officers  hid  and  watched.  Presently  the  gang  appeared 
in  the  wagon.  Watson  was  driving  and  the  two  women  sat  in  the  back, 
Yeager  accompanying  them  on  a  stolen  horse. 

Black,  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  with  his  legs  dangling  over 
the  edge,  presented  the  best  mark.  Deputy  Forrest  Halsell  fired  at  him. 
Black  clutched  his  foot,  cried  out,  and  then  jumped  from  the  w^agon  and 
dashed  into  the  sand  hills.  The  other  officers  fired  at  the  horses.  The 
animals  were  wounded,  but  Watson  whipped  them  on. 

Deputy  Halsell  and  two  others  stopped  to  find  Black.  The  remainder 
of  the  posse  pursued  the  wagon  and  Yeager.  Watson  and  Yeager  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  cover  their  mad  escape  by  a  hail  of  bullets.  But  the  weather 
was  to  interfere  with  the  officers’  plans.  It  was  already  late  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  Storm  clouds  were  gathering.  Within  20  minutes,  a  torrent 
of  rain  was  pouring  down.  The  rain  was  so  heavy  and  darkness  followed 
so  swiftly  that  the  fugitives  escaped. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  posse  started  on  Black’s  trail.  But  he  had 
succeeded  in  joining  his  companions,  who  had  stolen  a  horse  to  replace 
one  fatally  wounded  in  the  fight,  and  the  fugitives  crossed  the 
Cimarron  river. 

The  officers  followed  their  trail  and  finally  discovered  the  bandits 
encamped  in  a  deep  canyon  along  little  Gypsum  creek.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  outlaw  camp  was  a  high,  round  mound.  Some  of  the  officers 
intended  to  circle  around  the  canyon  and  conceal  themselves  behind 
the  mound.  Then  the  rest  of  the  posse  planned  to  open  gunfire  from  the 
front,  forcing  the  outlaws  to  flee  in  the  direction  of  the  hidden  possemen. 

But  before  the  arrangements  could  be  completed  the  presence  of  the 
officials  was  discovered  and  the  outlaws  fled,  shooting  as  they  re¬ 
treated.  The  women  were  left  behind. 

Farmers  joined  in  the  hunt  and  they  began  trailing  the  bandits, 
identifying  their  footprints  by  the  limping  of  Black’s  moccasined 
wounded  foot.  It  was  suspected  that  some  of  the  assisting  farmers  were 
friends  of  the  Yeager  gang,  and  several  times  deliberately  led  the  search¬ 
ers  astray.  One  of  the  local  hunters  strayed  away  from  the  main  party 
and  Yeager  sent  a  bullet  through  his  hat.  Deputy  Hadwinger  returned  the 
fire  and  later  learned  that  his  bullet  had  shattered  the  bandit’s  watch _ 

Darkness  again  put  a  stop  to  the  search.  The  women  were  sent  to 
the  federal  jail  at  Guthrie.  Next  day  the  search  continued.  Black  and 
Yeager  were  surprised  near  Steer  Hollow  in  Woods  county  and  a  brief 
gun  battle  was  staged.  The  outlaws  killed  the  horses  of  two  of  the  officers 
and  escaped  still  another  time.  Watson  had  apparently  disappeared  alone. 

The  posse  then  concentrated  on  Yeager  and  Black.  Sometimes  the 
officers  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  fugitives.  On  the  sixth  day 
following  the  first  encounter  with  the  gang,  the  officers  killed  Black 
in  a  running  fight  near  Canton.  Yeager  was  also  wounded.  A  bullet  hit  a 
scruboak  tree  and  glanced,  striking  Yeager  on  the  breastbone,  where  it 
turned  under  his  arm  and  lodged  almost  in  the  middle  of  his  back.  But 
he  still  managed  to  keep  on  traveling. 

Five  days  later  officials  heard  of  him  near  Enid.  A  posse  started  out 
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and  Yeager  was  discovered  lying  flat  on  a  bare  sandy  mound.  When  sur¬ 
prised  he  instantly  reached  lor  his  guns,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  be  quick. 
The  officers  fired  two  shots  into  his  abdomen. 

He  was  taken  to  the  federal  jail  at  Enid  where  he  lived  for  15  days. 
Only  his  magnificent  physique  enabled  him  to  endure  so  long.  He  was 
six  feet  tall  and  unusually  strong. 

Shortly  afterward  information  came  to  officials  that  Watson  had 
reached  the  southwestern  part  of  Oklahoma,  where  he  was  traveling 
with  a  half-breed  Indian  named  Esceness.  Officials  started  on  their  trail 
and  found  them  near  the  Clampton  ranch  on  the  Washita  river  about 
25  miles  from  Anadarko.  Esceness  was  killed  in  the  ensuing  gunfight  but 
Watson  escaped,  ran  several  miles  and  finally  surrendered  when  officers 
surrounded  him.  He  was  the  only  member  of  the  gang  to  live  to  go  to 
prison. 

Kill  Wentworth,  an  Oklahoma  desperado,  was  suspected  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Yeager-Black  gang  but  no  definite  connection  couM  be 
proved.  Shortly  after  the  wiping  out  of  the  Yeager-Black  gang,  he  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder  and  horse  thieving  and  taken  to  jail 
at  Perry,  Oklahoma. 

He  escaped  from  the  flimsy  structure  and  was  reported  to  have  fled 
to  the  Osage  hills.  However,  he  seems  to  have  hidden  in  the  red  light 
district,  where  he  got  drunk  and  began  fighting.  Officers  heard  of  the  riot 
he  was  causing  and  went  to  arrest  him.  He  shot  the  gun  out  of  Deputy 
Halsell’s  hand.  And  then  shoved  a  stove  across  the  room  toward  the 
officers. 

Halsell  carried  a  knife.  His  gun  hand  useless,  he  grabbed  the  knife 
in  his  left  hand  and  knocked  Wentworth’s  gun  aside.  Then  he  slashed 
the  outlaw  across  the  stomach,  virtually  cutting  him  open.  Wentworth 
surrendered,  was  taken  to  jail  where  he  recovered,  and  was  later  con¬ 
victed  and  sent  to  prison. 

CATTLE  ANNIE  AND  LITTLE  BREECHES 

Annie  McDougal  and  Jennie  Metcalf,  known  respectively  as  Cattle 
Annie  and  Little  Breeches,  flashed  briefly  into  and  out  of  the  national 
spotlight  as  Oklahoma’s  girl  bandits. 

Officials  searching  for  the  Doolin  gang  met  a  heavily  armed  girl  and 
questioned  her.  Later  they  suspected  that  she  had  notified  the  Doolin 
gang  of  the  presence  of  the  marshals  and  enabled  them  to  flee  to  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas. 

The  girls  apparently  hung  around  the  Doolin  gang  without  ever  act¬ 
ually  becoming  members  of  the  group.  They  were  suspected  of  numerous 
cattle  and  horse  thefts  and  petty  stealing.  At  last,  after  hearing  many  of 
these  reports,  the  girls  were  officially  branded  as  outlaws  and  search 
started.  :  J  !  I 

The  officers’  delay  in  the  matter  was  explained  by  the  peculiar  brand 
of  Oklahoma  chivalry  which  caused  officials  to  withhold  fire  on  a  band 
of  desperadoes  if  one  of  their  women  might  be  in  the  line  of  fire. 

But  Cattle  Annie  and  Little  Breeches  began  peddling  whisky  to  the 
Osage  tribe  and  this  caused  more  trouble.  So,  Deputy  Steve  Burke  and 
Deputy  Bill  Tilghman  were  sent  on  their  trail. 

Annie,  the  older,  was  about  17.  Her  companion  was  a  little  younger 
and  much  smaller,  and  dressed  habitually  in  riding  breeches  and  thus 
obtained  her  nickname.  Both  girls  went  heavily  armed  with  rifles  and 
pistols,  and  it  was  said  that  they  were  accurate  markswomen. 

For  several  weeks,  the  trailing  deputies  never  quite  caught  up  with 
the  girls.  Then  one  day  when  the  officers  were  near  Pawnee,  Oklahoma, 
on  other  business,  they  heard  that  the  girls  were  at  a  nearby  farmhouse 
and  investigated  immediately.  As  the  officers  approached,  Little  Breeches 
ran  out  the  back  door  of  the  house  and  mounted  her  horse.  Deputy 
Tilghman  followed. 
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His  horse  was  the  fastest  and  he  rapidly  overtook  her.  Little  Breeches 
fired  over  her  shoulder  but  the  jerky  gait  of  her  horse  caused  the  shots 
to  go  wild.  Here  was  a  new  problem  for  the  chivalrous  deputy.  He  did  not 
want  to  shoot  the  girl.  So  he  shot  and  killed  her  horse.  The  animal 
tumbled  into  the  dust,  pinning  the  girl  under  her.  Her  gun  fell  to  one 
side,  out  of  reach.  She  struggled  to  get  it,  cursing  and  scratching.  When 
Tilghman  reached  her,  she  was  screeching  like  a  wildcat.  She  threw  a 
handful  of  dirt  into  the  deputy’s  eyes,  but  he  managed  to  disarm  her, 
and  while  she  contined  to  fight  and  scratch,  he  put  her  in  front  of  his 
saddle  and  took  her  back  to  the  house. 

Meanwhile,  Deputy  Burke  had  sneaked  up  to  the  window.  Just  then 
Cattle  Annie  thrust  her  head  out.  She  had  a  rifle  in  her  hand  and  started 
to  shoot  the  deputy,  but  he  quickly  seized  her  about  the  shoulders  and 
pulled  her  through  the  window,  the  gun  falling  from  her  grasp.  She  tried 
to  reach  for  one  of  her  six-shooters,  but  Burke  pinioned  her  arms.  She 
managed  to  scratch  his  face,  but  otherwise  no  injuries  were  suffered. 

The  girls  were  taken  to  Perry,  Oklahoma,  where  they  were  sentenced 
to  the  federal  reformatory  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts.  They  created 
a  sensation  in  the  east  where  many  newspaper  stories  were  written  about 
the  Oklahoma  girl  bandits.  A  large  crowd  gathered  at  the  Framingham 
station  to  see  them  arrive. 

Cattle  Annie  and  Little  Breeches  were  daughters  of  two  poor  fam¬ 
ilies  living  in  the  Osage  Nation.  Their  people  were  considered  respect¬ 
able  citizens.  One  of  the  relatives  of  one  of  the  girls  said  they  were  led 
astray  by  the  hilarious  dances  in  the  Indian  country  where  outlaws  fre¬ 
quently  swaggered  around,  boasting  of  their  loot. 

HENRY  STARR 

Another  of  the  now  almost  legendary  figures  of  Oklahoma  outlaw 
days  was  Henry  Starr.  He  was  born  at  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  in  1873.  His  father,  George  Starr,  was  a  half-breed  Cherokee  and 
his  mother  was  one-fourth  Cherokee. 

Henry  grew  up  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  started  as  a  cowboy  at 
the  age  of  16.  He  was  well  liked.  He  did  not  use  tobacco  or  liquor,  had  a 
friendly,  intelligent  gaze  and  a  likeable  appearance.  His  coal-black  hair 
and  black  eyes  made  him  a  striking  looking  man. 

But  under  his  pleasant  appearance  was  the  reckless  courage  of  a 
hard-riding,  hard-shooting  Oklahoma  outlaw.  And  it  soon  enough  came 
to  the  surface. 

After  his  first  robbery,  a  reward  was  posted  for  his  capture.  Deputy 
Sheriff  Floyd  Wilson  met  young  Starr  on  the  road,  recognized  him,  and 
commanded  him  to  surrender.  They  dismounted  from  their  horses  and 
faced  each  other,  both  with  their  six-shooters  drawn. 

“Throw  up  your  hands  or  I’ll  kill  you,”  Wilson  is  quoted  as  saying. 

“I’ll  lower  my  gun  and  let  you  shoot.  Then  if  I  kill  you  it  will  be  in 
self  defense,”  Henry  Starr  replied. 

Wilson,  nervous  and  excited,  fired.  The  bullet  grazed  Starr’s  head. 
Starr  fired  and  killed  Wilson.  He  rode  away  hurriedly.  Soon  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  and,  by  agreement,  pleaded  guilty  to  manslaughter  before  Judge 
Isaac  C.  Parker,  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  Parker,  who  was  famous  in 
border  days  as  a  hanging  judge,  sentenced  him  to  25  years  in  the  Ohio 
penitentiary,  used  then  for  federal  prisoners. 

Starr  served  five  years  of  his  sentence,  was  pardoned,  and  returned 
to  Oklahoma.  Soon  afterward  a  prominent  cattle  man  gave  Starr  a  job 
in  his  St.  Louis  office.  Starr  made  friends  everywhere.  He  lived  at  the 
Planters  hotel  and  moved  in  good  circles.  But  he  couldn’t  forget  his 
life  of  crime. 

Presently  a  bank  was  robbed  and  Starr  was  gone.  No  one  could 
definitely  connect  him  with  the  crime,  but  his  employer  remembered 
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that  he  had  mentioned  that  particular  bank  as  being  “easy  money.” 

Starr  went  to  Colorado  and  was  captured  there  in  connection  with 
a  bank  robbery.  He  was  sentenced  to  25  years  in  the  Canon  Citv  prison. 
After  five  years,  he  again  received  a  pardon  and  went  back  to  Oklahoma. 
Again  his  magnetic  personality  won  him  respectable  friends.  And  again 
he  betrayed  them. 

March  27,  1915,  Starr  rode  into  the  town  of  Stroud  and  held  up  two 
banks.  He  was  captured  after  being  wounded  in  the  hip  by  a  16-year- 
old  boy,  Paul  Curry.  He  was  taken  to  the  county  jail  at  Chandler,  okla. 

Officials  there  were  amazed  to  hear  him  quoting  classics  he  had 
studied  while  in  prison.  A  federal  marshal  asked  why,  with  his  talents,  he 
invariably  returned  to  crime. 

“I  must  have  excitement,”  he  replied.  “I  crave  it  and  it  preys  upon 
me  until  I  step  out  and  get  into  devilment  of  some  sort.” 

Starr  was  again  given  a  25-year  sentence  in  prison  and  again  he 
managed  to  be  released,  through  the  influence  of  prominent  citizens. 
Within  less  than  a  year  after  he  was  released,  he  was  shot  and  killed  by 
William  J.  Myers,  president  of  the  People’s  National  Bank  at  Harrison, 
Arkansas,  when  he  attempted  to  rob  that  institution. 

One  of  Starr’s  queer  quirks  of  character  caused  his  death.  John  Mur- 
rel,  famous  outlaw,  said  that  he  would  not  rob  if  he  could  not  afford  to 
kill.  But  Starr  would  not  rob  if  he  had  to  kill.  He  had  repeatedly  said 
he  would  shoot  only  in  self  defense.  He  would  never,  he  vowed,  com¬ 
mit  a  murder  just  to  accomplish  a  robbery.  The  killing  of  Floyd  Wil¬ 
son,  he  said,  was  in  self  defense  and  therefore  justified  by  his  own  code 
of  honor.  In  the  Harrison  robbery,  he  had  every  chance  to  shoot  his  way 
to  freedom,  but  met  his  death  instead. 

THE  DALTON  GANG 

The  Dalton  boys  were  distantly  related  to  the  Younger  brothers  of 
border  notoriety  and  their  early  history  is  somewhat  similar — that  of 
boys  of  “good  families”  suddenly  turning  to  desperate  lives  of  crime. 

Like  the  Youngers  and  the  Jameses,  there  is  much  of  myth  and 
legendry  about  them.  One  author  writes  that  Frank  Dalton  was  killed 
in  a  gun  fight  with  horse  thieves  in  Texas,  in  1885.  Yet  in  the  Crittenden 
memoirs  are  letters  from  Frank  Dalton  in  1935  when  he  was  83  years 
old  and  living  quietly  in  Texas  writing  about  his  early  days  with  the 
Quantrill  gang. 

However,  it  is  not  with  Frank  that  this  book  has  to  deal.  Nor  with 
QuantrilPs  bloody  legion.  For  while  Quantrill  looted,  he  could  not  be 
called  a  bandit  chieftain.  Quantrill  was  motivated  by  a  lust  to  kill. 

There  were  several  of  the  Dalton  boys,  sons  of  Louis  Dalton  and 
Adeline  Younger,  cousin  of  the  Younger  brothers.  Louis  Dalton  moved 
from  Kentucky  to  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  in  1850,  and  married  Miss 
Younger  there.  In  1860,  the  Daltons  moved  to  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  where 
the  younger  sons  were  born  and  grew  up.  Oddly  enough,  Coffeyville 
was  also  the  place  where  they  met  their  doom. 

There  were  several  boys,  Frank,  Bob,  Bill,  Emmett,  and  Gratton. 
Early  in  1889,  Louis  Dalton  died.  His  widow  induced  her  children  to  go 
with  her  to  Oklahoma.  For  a  while  they  were  settled  there  peacefully. 
Bob  and  Gratton  became  peace  officers,  according  to  E.  D.  Nix,  former 
U.S.  Marshal  of  the  Oklahoma  territory.  At  the  same  time  the  Daltons  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  little  horse  stealing.  Gratton  and  Emmett  went  to  California 
and  Bob  returned  to  the  Indian  Territory  with  his  share  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  stolen  herd  of  horses. 

In  1891,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  a  Southern  Pacific  express  train 
at  Tulare,  California.  The  robbery  was  defeated  by  a  daring  express 
messenger  who  surprised  the  bandits  with  a  fusillade  of  shots.  In  the 
gun  battle  a  fireman  was  killed.  The  Dalton  boys  were  suspected  and 
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Gratton  captured.  He  was  tried  and  convicted  but  escaped  as  lie  was 
being  taken  from  the  county  jail  to  the  state  prison.  Emmett  joined  him 
and  they  returned  to  Oklahoma.  A  reward  of  $6,000  was  offered  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  for  their  capture. 

In  Oklahoma  they  met  Bob,  who  had  already  asked  Bill  Doplin,  Dick 
Broad  well,  Black  Faced  Charlie  Bryant  and  Bill  Powers  to  join  them  in 
an  outlaw  gang.  Doolin,  Powers  and  Broadwell  were  ex-cowpunchers. 
Black-Faced  Charlie  had  drifted  in  from  no  one  knew  where  and  said 
little  about  his  past.  His  face  had  been  discolored  by  splotches  of  burned 
powder  beneath  his  skin. 

This  gang  made  plans  for  a  series  of  wholesale  robberies  that  would 
outdo  anything  previously  attempted  by  border  bandits. 

Soon  they  raided  a  colony  of  Missourians  on  Beaver  creek  near  Or¬ 
lando.  Eight  or  nine  horses  were  stolen.  A  posse  was  organized  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  thieves  to  Twin  Mounds  in  the  Territory.  Two  members  of 
the  hunters,  William  Thompson  and  W.  T.  Starmer,  were  ambushed  by 
the  outlaws.  Starmer  was  fatally  wounded,  but  Thompson  escaped. 

The  Daltons  next  appeared  at  Red  Rock,  Oklahoma,  an  Indian  trad¬ 
ing  station  in  the  red-clay  Cherokee  Strip.  At  nine  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  June  1,  1892,  the  Daltons  concealed  themselves  near  the  Santa  Fe 
depot,  conveniently  located  about  a  mile  from  the  small  town. 

When  the  train  halted  the  telegraph  operator  ran  to  the  engine 
to  give  the  engineer  his  orders.  Dick  Broadwell  and  Black  Faced  Charlie 
dashed  into  the  locomotive  cab  and  surprised  the  armed  guard  sitting 
on  a  pile  of  wood  in  the  tender,  eating  a  sandwich.  The  guard  jumped, 
sprawled  over  the  wood,  and  pitched  to  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  the 
bandits,  who  disarmed  him. 

Gratton  Dalton  and  Bill  Doolin  found  the  express  messenger  and  his 
guard  playing  checkers.  Forcing  the  messengers  to  hold  up  their  hands, 
the  bandits  looked  around  for  a  safe  supposed  to  hold  several  thousand 
dollars.  But  only  a  small  safe  containing  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
was  discovered. 

Meanwhile  Bob  Dalton,  Emmett  Dalton  and  Bill  Powers  were  rob¬ 
bing  the  passengers,  herded  out  on  the  station  platform.  Black  Faced 
Charlie  rushed  to  assist  them.  Passing  the  station  window,  he  saw  the 
telegraph  operator  working  the  key.  He  apparently  believed  the  man 
was  sending  out  the  alarm,  for  he  instantly  killed  him. 

In  15  minutes  the  train  was  on  its  way  and  the  bandits  had  fled, 
disappointed  with  their  small  haul. 

Soon  after  that  Black  Faced  Charlie  was  wounded  in  a  fight  at  a 
cowboy  dance  near  Hennessey,  Oklahoma.  Deputy  U.S.  Marshal  Ed  Short 
arrested  him  while  he  was  being  treated  for  his  wound.  He  started  to 
take  him  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  for  safe  keeping.  Charlie  was  handcuffed 
and  placed  in  the  custody  of  an  express  messenger. 

Charlie  waited  until  the  messenger  was  not  watching,  grabbed 
a  six-shooter  from  a  pigeon  hole  in  a  desk  and  commanded  the  messenger 
to  hold  up  his  hands.  Charlie  was  backing  toward  the  door  of  the  car 
when  Short  suddenly  entered.  Bryant  whirled  and  shot  the  deputy. 
Short  fired  back.  Both  men  received  fatal  wounds. 

The  rest  of  the  Dalton  gang  apparently  went  into  hiding.  Then  in 
the  latter  part  of  July  they  dashed  over  in  the  Cherokee  country  near 
the  Arkansas  line  and  robbed  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  passenger 
train.  Several  Indian  police  guarding  the  train  were  wounded  and  a 
physician  passenger  was  killed. 

The  Daltons  now  got  vainglorious,  just  as  A1  Spencer  was  to  follow 
In  their  footsteps  later.  Spencer,  a  bandit  in  the  early  Twentieth 
Century,  wanted  to  be  more  notorious  than  the  Daltons.  So  he  staged  a 
train  robbery  and  was  captured.  The  Daltons  wanted  to  be  more  in¬ 
famous  than  the  Youngers  and  the  Jameses.  So  they,  too,  over  estimated 
their  abilities. 
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Bob  Dalton  decided  that  the  gang  should  go  to  the  Dalton  home  town 
of  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  and  rob  two  banks  at  the  same  time.  Then,  he 
thought,  they  could  rest  for  a  while  on  their  laurels  and  loot.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  get  out  of  the  country,  anyhow.  Bob  and  Grat  had 
been  recognized  in  an  Adair  robbery  and  territorial  officers  had  blood 
in  their  eyes. 

On  the  morning  of  October  4,  1892,  the  Dalton  gang  composed  of  Bill 
Doolin,  Bill  Powers,  Dick  Broadwell  and  the  three  Dalton  brothers,  Bob, 
Grat  and  Emmett,  left  their  Indian  Territory  hideout  and  headed  for 
the  Kansas  line.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  crossed  the  Kansas  line 
and  camped  in  a  secluded  spot. 

They  woke  early  and  started  for  Coffeyville,  expecting  to  reach  the 
town  shortly  after  the  banks  opened  and  before  the  streets  were  crowded. 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  Bill  Doolin’s  horse  was  limping.  Bob 
suggested  that  he  steal  a  new  one.  Their  mounts  must  be  ready  for  a 
quick  departure.  Doolin  said  he  had  seen  a  handsome  chestnut  sorrel, 
he  would  go  back  and  pick  it  up  and  then  join  them. 

There  are  old  timers  who  say  that  Bill  Doolin  deliberately  delayed 
his  return,  realizing  that  the  vanity  and  recklessness  of  young  Bob 
Dalton  had  marred  his  judgment.  It  is  said  that  Doolin  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  Bob  not  to  rob  both  banks  and  thus  separate  their  forces.  At  any 
rate,  Doolin  was  not  present  at  the  robbery  and  so  he  escaped  the  fate 
of  the  Daltons  and  lived  to  be  Oklahoma’s  most  notorious  outlaw. 

Bob  and  Emmett  Dalton  wore  false  beards.  Grat  had  grown  a  shaggy 
set  of  whiskers.  Broadwell  and  Powers  were  unknown  in  Coffeyville 
so  they  did  not  disguise  themselves. 

They  waited  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  edge  of  town  for  Doolin.  But 
Bob  was  impatient  and  refused  to  tarry  long.  So  a  few  minutes  after 
nine  o’clock  the  five  men  rode  at  a  slow  trot  into  the  main  street  of 
Coffeyville,  Kansas.  The  three  Daltons,  as  usual,  rode  ahead,  followed 
by  Broadwell  and  Powers.  They  were  on  fine  horses  with  heavy  Mexican 
saddles  decorated  with  spangles  and  carvings.  Each  had  saddle  pockets 
carrying  several  six  shooters.  Their  Winchester  rifles  were  rolled  in 
slickers  behind  their  saddles. 

The  horses  were  tied  in  an  alley.  Then  they  walked  back  to  the  main 
street.  As  they  passed  by  a  merchant,  he  noticed  the  false  beards  and 
hid  in  a  doorway  to  watch. 

Grat  Dalton,  Bill  Powers  and  Dick  Broadwell  went  into  the  Condon 
bank.  At  the  same  time,  Bob  and  Emmett  Dalton  entered  the  First  Na= 
tional  bank.  The  watching  merchant  saw  Grat  Dalton  pointing  a  gun 
at  the  cashier’s  head.  Immediately  he  started  giving  the  alarm.  The  cry, 
“The  banks  are  being  robbed,”  flew  up  and  down  the  street.  Men  came 
running  with  six-shooters,  rifles  and  shotguns.  Within  a  few  minutes 
a  gun  battle  was  going  on. 

The  Daltons  continued  to  get  the  money  from  the  First  National 
employes.  They  calmly  put  it  into  bags  and  started  to  make  their  escape. 
But  as  they  started  out  the  door  they  were  met  by  a  hail  of  bullets.  They 
turned  toward  the  rear  and  the  alley. 

Grat  Dalton,  Powers  and  Broadwell  were  also  engaged  in  a  fight 
for  their  lives.  Powers  was  shot  in  his  right  arm.  These  three  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  fight  their  way  out  the  front  door  and  through^  the  armed 
crowd.  As  Powers  reached  the  sidewalk  he  was  shot  again  and  fell  to 
the  ground,  dying.  Grat  Dalton  was  fatally  wounded  a  few  minutes 
later  by  City  Marshal  Charles  T.  Connelly,  but  managed  to  kill  Connelly 
before  he  died. 

Lucius  M.  Baldwin  and  George  B.  Cubine  dashed  to  Connelly’s  aid 
and  Broadwell  killed  both  of  them.  Then  he  made  a  dash  through  the 
alley  for  his  horse.  A  citizen  followed  him  and  shot  him  just  as  he  was  put¬ 
ting  the  spurs  to  the  animal.  Blood  gushing  from  his  mouth,  one  arm 
shattered,  clinging  to  his  frightened  horse,  he  dashed  out  of  town.  His 
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body  was  found  a  mile  or  so  away,  the  faithful  horse  standing  by  it. 

Bob  and  Emmett,  dashing  out  of  the  back  door  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  met  Charles  Brown.  Bob  shot  him  between  the  eyes.  In  a  few 
minutes  Bob  was  wounded  and  fell  down  in  the  alley.  Emmett,  now 
mounted,  rode  back  and  tried  to  pull  Bob  into  the  saddle  with  him.  At 
that  moment  he  was  shot  in  the  back.  He  reeled  from  the 'saddle  to 
the  ground.  !  :  ;  !'|T,:  •  1III1H1 

Only  15  minutes  after  they  had  entered  the  banks,  four  of  the 
Dalton  gang  were  dead  and  Emmett  had  been  captured,  wounded  in  the 
right  arm,  the  hip  and  his  back.  All  the  loot,  11  thousand  dollars,  from 
the  First  National  bank  and  20  thousand  dollars  from  the  Condon  bank, 
was  returned.  Emmett  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  then  to  jail. 

Bill  Doolin,  whose  lame  horse  had  caused  his  escape  from  the  fate  of 
the  others,  had  paused  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  halted  by  some  vague 
foreboding.  Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  go  on  and  join  his  comrades,  a 
man  on  horseback  approached  and  told  him  of  the  tragedy.  He  quickly 
fled. 

Thus  the  Coffeyville  exploit  that  was  to  have  brought  fame  and  se¬ 
curity  for  the  Dalton  gang  brought  about  their  end. 

BILL  DOOLIN’S  GANG 

For  lack  of  a  horse,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  Bill  Doolin  lost  out  in  the 
Dalton  gang’s  last  gun  battle,  but  he  saved  his  own  life. 

Hearing  the  news  of  the  death  and  capture  of  his  comrades,  he  fled 
to  a  little  ranch  on  the  Cimarron,  there  to  make  plans  for  the  most 
vicious  gang  that  ever  terrorized  the  southwest. 

Outlaws  take  on  geographical  color.  In  the  early  days  in  Kentucky, 
when  there  was  gambling,  swaggering,  intense  emotionalism  in  every¬ 
thing  and  the  reckless  pioneer  spirit  prevailing  generally — the  bandits 
had  a  quality  which  seems  utterly  fantastic  in  this  mechanized  age. 

Today,  when  we  label  a  killer  “brutal”  after  two  or  three  murders, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  Jesse  James 
and  Cole  Younger  were  heroized,  although  they  had  scores  of  notches  on 
their  guns  as  the  result  of  their  alliance  with  the  bloody  guerilla, 
Quantrill.  t  i  I  I  r  !  I  i  !  !  1 1  f| 

Thus  in  Oklahoma,  with  its  widely  separated  towns,  railroad  trains 
were  the  logical  prey. 

Bill  Doolin  was  born  of  a  “poor  but  honest  family”  in  Arkansas.  He 
was  a  popular  youth,  with  a  commanding,  magnetic  personality.  When 
a  young  man  he  went  to  Oklahoma  and  worked  as  a  cow  hand  for  Oscar 
Halsell,  but  deserted  him  to  join  the  Daltons. 

When  the  Dalton  gang  was  exterminated  at  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  in 
an  attempt  to  rob  two  banks  at  once,  Doolin  went  first  to  the  lonely 
stretches  of  the  Cimarron.  Then,  after  a  few  weeks  of  hiding  there,  he 
moved  to  an  old  outlaw  rendezvous  near  the  edge  of  the  Creek  Nation. 
There  he  could  get  in  touch  with  the  men  he  sought  for  his  gang. 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  found  Bill  Dalton,  an  older  brother  of 
the  members  of  the  Dalton  gang,  living  with  the  outlaws. 

Bill  had  never  shared  the  crimes  of  his  brothers.  But  the  notoriety 
resulting  from  their  exploits  had  caused  him  to  resign  from  the  state 
legislature  of  California,  and  to  come  to  the  old  haunts  of  his  dead 
brothers  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

His  former  ambitions  gone,  Bill  Dalton  offered  to  join  Doolin ’s  gang. 
It  is  said  that  Doolin  hesitated  a  little.  There  is  a  queer  streak  of  vanity 
and  jealousy  among  criminals,  and  authorities  frequently  are  able  to 
effect  capture  because  of  this. 

Bill  Doolin  had  been  under  the  domination  of  the  Daltons.  He  did 
not  want  the  Dalton  “prestige”  to  place  Bill  Dalton  in  command  over 
him.  But  this  particular  Dalton  did  not  care  who  received  the  so-called 
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glory.  He  expressed  himself  as  willing  to  let  Doolin  he  the  leader. 

Doolin  next  got  in  touch  with  George  Newcomb  and  Bill  Raidler, 
who  had  been  fellow  workers  when  he  was  on  the  Halsell  ranch.  New- 
comb  was  known  as  “Bitter  Creek”  and  also  as  “Slaughter  Kid” — due  to 
his  having  worked  on  the  cattle  ranges  of  the  Slaughter  family.  He  orig¬ 
inally  came  from  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  where  his  family  was  highly  re¬ 
spected. 

Raidler  hailed  from  Pennsylvania  and  is  described  also  as  having 
come  from  an  excellent  family.  He  was  well  educated  and  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  cattle  industry  until  the  ranges  began  to  be  fenced  in. 

Doolin’s  next  members  were  Roy  Daugherty,  alias  “Arkansas  Tom,” 
Dick  West,  and  Ol  Yountis.  Daugherty,  like  Doolin,  was  bom  in  Arkansas. 
His  parents  had  been  very  religious  and  his  two  elder  brothers  had  been 
educated  for  the  ministry.  Daugherty’s  mother  died  when  he  was  ten 
years  old  and  his'  father  married  again.  This  stepmother  was  a  nagging- 
woman  who  apparently  made  life  so  miserable  for  young  Roy  that  he 
ran  away  to  the  Indian  Territory  at  the  age  of  14.  He  worked  on  a  ranch 
often  visited  by  Doolin.  Doolin  virtually  was  a  hero  to  the  younger  boy. 
Hearing  that  the  outlaw  was  recruiting  a  gang  at  an  outlaw  cave  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  Daugherty  hurried  there  and  begged  to  join  them. 

“Little  Dick”  West  was  a  homeless  orphan  who  had  drifted  to  Texas 
when  just  a  child.  He  washed  dishes,  worked  for  his  board  with  cow  out¬ 
fits,  and  usually  lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  Then,  when  he  was  16,  he 
got  a  job  with  the  Three-Circles  Ranch  in  Texas.  Oscar  Halsell,  a  big- 
time  cattleman,  was  driving  cattle  north  and  he  hired  the  boy  to  wrangle 
horses  for  him. 

He  worked  for  Halsell  until  1889  when  the  country  was  opened  for 
settlers.  West  was  a  strange,  wild  youth,  “tough  as  nails,”  with  a  habit  of 
sleeping  outdoors  rolled  in  his  blanket,  even  if  a  warm  bed  in  a  house 
were  offered.  This  habit  was  convenient  later  when  he  joined  the  outlaw 
band.  He  never  was  surprised  asleep. 

Little  is  known  about  the  past  of  Ol  Yountis,  except  that  he  was  an 
Oklahoma  product.  These  were  the  original  members  of  the  notorious 
Bill  Doolin  gang. 

As  soon  as  the  gang  had  been  formed,  in  November  of  1892,  Doolin, 
Dalton,  Bitter  Creek  Newcomb  and  Yountis  dashed  across  the  line  to 
Spearville,  Kansas,  where  they  robbed  a  bank  of  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  outlaws  then  scattered  to  avoid  pursuit. 

Ol  Yountis  started  toward  his  sister’s  home  near  Orlando,  Oklahoma. 
But  he  wTas  poorly  mounted  and  his  horse  finally  became  so  exhausted 
Yountis  had  to  dismount.  A  farmer  came  along,  Yountis  demanded  that 
he  dismount  and  exchange  horses.  The  man  resisted  and  Yountis  killed 
him,  and  raced  toward  his  sister’s  home. 

Within  a  few  hours  the  murder  had  been  discovered  and  a  posse  or¬ 
ganized.  About  that  time  Sheriff  Beeson  of  Ford  County,  Kansas,  arrived, 
saw  the  abandoned  horse  and  guessed  that  the  killing  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  one  of  the  Spearville  robbers.  He  went  to  the  home  of  Yountis’ 
sister.  He  did  not  see  Yountis  but  was  convinced  that  the  outiawr  was  in 
hiding  there.  Beeson  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  United  States  marshal’s 
office  and,  with  several  deputies,  he  returned  to  Orlando.  The  men  hid 
themselves  around  the  house  and  waited.  Just  at  dawn,  a  heavily  armed 
man  emerged  from  the  house.  Deputy  Heck  Thomas  shouted  for  him  to 
throw  up  his  hands.  The  outlaw^  replied  with  a  burst  from  his  rifle.  His 
sister  rushed  out  of  the  house  shouting  “O,  Ol,  run.  For  God’s  sake  don’t 
shoot  him.” 

Yountis  continued  firing  and  finally  Deputy  Chris  Madsen  ’wounded 
him.  He  was  captured  and  taken  to  Orlando  for  medical  attention,  but 
he  died  that  night.  In  his  money  belt  $4,500  was  found  of  the  loot  taken 
from  the  Spearville  bank. 

But  Yountis’  death  did  not  halt  the  activities  of  the  Doolin  gang. 
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Presently  they  slipped  over  the  line  to  Cimarron,  Kansas,  and  robbed  a 
bank  of  $13,000.  Then  they  fled  to  their  rendezvous,  a  cave  large  enough 
to  hide  at  least  25  horses  and  shelter  from  25  to  50  men. 

Three  more  men  joined  Doolin’s  band,  Charlie  Pierce,  Jack  (Tulsa 
Jack)  Blake  and  Dan  (Dynamite  Dick)  Clifton,  all  former  cowboys. 

The  gang  was  quiet  for  two  or  three  months.  Then  in  August  they 
rode  into  the  town  of  Wharton  (now  Perry)  and  robbed  the  Santa  Fe 
southbound  night  train.  Doolin’s  masterful  strategy  was  fully  displayed 
at  this  time.  In  15  minutes  the  gang  was  dashing  back  to  the  Osage 
Hills  with  several  hundred  dollars  in  money,  the  registered  mail  and  the 
money  and  valuables  of  the  passengers.  The  men  then  went  back  to 
their  hide-out,  confident  that  the  newly  organized  United  States  mar¬ 
shal’s  “army,”  designed  to  wipe  out  Oklahoma  outlawry,  was  too  busy 
supervising  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  to  be  bothered  with  them. 

Next,  the  Doolin  gang  robbed  the  bank  at  Southwest  City,  Missouri, 
of  [$15,000.  In  a  gun  battle  with  citizens,  they  killed  a  man  named  Sea¬ 
born,  former  state  auditor.  Doolin  was  shot  in  a  foot,  but  he  managed 
to  make  a  get-away.  On  their  way  back,  they  dashed  through  the  little 
town  of  Pawnee,  Oklahoma,  and  held  up  the  bank  there  at  noon,  ob¬ 
taining  about  $10,000  in  cash. 

Authorities  received  information  that  Doolin’s  gang  planned  to  rob 
a  bank  in  Guthrie  and  preparations  were  made  to  meet  the  gang,  but 
apparently  the  bandits  realized  that  there  had  been  a  leak,  for  they  did 
not  appear.  Instead,  they  dashed  into  Texas  and  news  soon  arrived  that 
they  had  robbed  a  bank  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  and 
obtained  $50,000. 

Doolin’s  spectacular  method  was  to  dash  out  of  hiding,  commit  a 
crime  and  then  apparently  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

One  of  Doolin’s  favorite  hide-outs  was  the  town  of  Ingalls  on  the 
edge  of  the  Creek  Nation,  away  from  railroads  and  good  roads.  There 
the  outlaws  “owned  the  town.”  Their  cave  was  not  far  from  Ingalls, 
and  when  they  wished  to  whoop  off  some  of  their  loot,  they  rode  into 
the  town  to  the  hotel  operated  by  Mary  Pierce.  There  usually  were  three 
or  four  ladies  of  doubtful  virtue  at  the  hotel  and  there  was  a  saloon  that 
waxed  prosperous  off  the  bandit’s  money.  The  outlaws  were  the  chief 
support  of  the  tiny  village,  so  they  were  allowed  the  most  liberty. 

Authorities  received  information  that  the  Doolin  gang  was  spend¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  time  at  Ingalls.  A  posse  was  organized  to  investigate. 
The  officers  disguised  themselves  as  hunters  and  camped  near  Ingalls, 
sending  two  scouts  ahead  to  find  out  if  the  Doolin  men  were  in  town. 
After  a  couple  of  days,  the  scouts  returned,  saying  that  Doolin  and  his 
men  had  just  arrived. 

The  posse  started  out  in  two  covered  wagons,  the  men  concealed 
under  the  canvas.  Shortly  after  noon  they  drew  up  near  the  settlement. 
The  teams  were  stopped  in  a  ravine  and  the  men  prepared  their  weapons 
for  a  siege.  Some  of  the  men  were  stationed  to  command  the  Trilby 
saloon,  others  so  they  could  watch  the  entrances  to  the  Pierce  hotel. 

Just  as  their  arrangements  were  virtually  complete,  one  of  the  out¬ 
laws  glimpsed  them.  Someone  started  firing  from  the  saloon.  The  officers 
returned  fire  and  what  was  later  known  as  the  “battle  of  Ingalls” 
began.  Firing  ceased  for  a  time  in  the  saloon,  indicating  someone  had 
been  hit,  and  then  it  began  from  the  second  story  of  the  Pierce  hotel. 
Bill  Doolin  emerged,  dragging  the  wounded  Bitter  Creek  Newcomb,  and 
ran  across  to  the  livery  stable.  As  he  neared  the  door,  Doolin  shouted  and 
staggered,  dropping  Bitter  Creek.  But  they  both  managed  to  crawl  inside 
the  stable  on  their  hands  and  knees. 

Then  Bill  Dalton,  Red  Buck  and  Dynamite  Dick  dodged  out  of  the 
hotel  and  zigzagged  to  the  livery  stable,  escaping  the  officers’  bullets  by 
their  furious,  dodging  run.  A  hot  barrage  began  from  the  stable,  placing 
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the  officers  at  a  disadvantage.  Deputy  Houston  was  killed,  and  the  others 
had  to  change  their  shelters. 

Meanwhile,  the  Rose  of  Cimarron,  Bitter  Creek’s  sweetheart,  had 
seen  her  lover  stumble  and  crawl  into  the  stable.  She  buckled  two  cart¬ 
ridge  belts  around  her  waist  and  seized  a  rifle.  But  the  only  exit  was 
barred  by  the  bombardment  of  the  officers.  So  she  and  Mrs.  Pierce  knot¬ 
ted  quilts  together  and  in  a  few  minutes  Rose  slid  through  a  window  on 
the  sheltered  side  of  the  hotel.  She  ran  across  the  street  to  the  livery 
stable,  and  carried  ammunition  and  a  gun  to  her  lover. 

Inside  the  stable,  Doolin  was  formulating:  plans  for  escape.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  and  Dalton  keep  the  officers  covered  while  Red  Buck 
and  Dynamite  Dick  assisted  Bitter  Creek  and  Rose  of  Cimarron  to  ride 
away  from  the  rear  door  of  the  stable. 

Deputy  Dick  Speed  sought  to  stop  them.  Doolin  shot  and  killed  him, 
and  the  other  officers  were  unable  to  move  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  outlaws.  When  the  others  had  gone,  Doolin  and  Dalton  quickly 
mounted  their  horses  and  dashed  away  at  full  speed.  But  they  had  only 
gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  they  saw  that  Bitter  Creek  and  Rose 
were  not  with  Dynamite  Dick  and  Red  Buck.  Red  Buck  said  that  they 
'didn’t  have  time  to  fool  with  the  wounded  outlaw.  A  shot  from  Doolin’s 
gun  pierced  Red  Buck’s  hat.  Then  the  outlaw  chieftain  turned  and  dash¬ 
ed  to  rescue  his  comrades. 

But  others  had  seen  Bitter  Creek  fall  from  his  horse  and  Rose  dis¬ 
mount  to  help  him.  Deputy  Lafe  Shadley,  holding  his  Winchester,  ran 
toward  the  two.  At  this  moment  Bill  Dalton  appeared.  Before  Shadley 
had  time  to  face  this  new  menace,  the  outlaw  shot  and  killed  the  deputy. 
Doolin,  Dynamite  Dick  and  Red  Buck  put  Bitter  Creek  back  on  his  horse 
and  Red  Buck  and  Dalton  supported  him  in  the  saddle  as  they  raced 
away.  The  officers,  being  without  horses,  were  unable  to  pursue. 

But  one  more  bandit  had  been  left  in  the  hotel.  He  continued  to  shoot 
from  an  upper  window.  The  officers  surrounded  the  hotel.  But  there  was 
only  one  entrance  to  the  upper  story,  a  ladder.  The  outlaw  could  com¬ 
mand  that  as  long  as  he  had  ammunition.  He  must  be  forced  out. 

Deputy  Jim  Masterson  reached  inside  his  shirt  and  took  out  three 
sticks  of  dynamite.  Mrs.  Pierce,  peeping  from  the  hotel,  saw  the  prepara¬ 
tions  and  rushed  out,  pleading  for  them  not  to  destroy  her  hotel. 

The  only  bandit  inside,  she  said,  was  Arkansas  Tom.  The  officers 
told  her  if  she  could  persuade  him  to  surrender,  they  would  not  damage 
the  property.  She  went  upstairs  and  presently  called  down  that  Arkansas 
Tom  would  surrender.  He  came  down  the  ladder,  followed  by  Mrs.  Pierce. 
Soon  he  was  shackled  and  placed  in  one  wagon.  The  bodies  of  the  dead 
officers  were  placed  in  the  other  and  the  procession  went  toward  Guthrie. 
Three  officers  had  lost  their  lives  and  only  one  man  had  been  captured. 

Another  posse  was  organized  to  pursue  the  outlaws,  but  they  met 
with  no  success.  Arkansas  Tom  was  soon  tried  in  the  court  of/  Chief  J us- 
tice  Frank  Dale.  He  was  sentenced  to  50  years  in  prison.  Later,  he  was 
paroled,  worked  for  a  time  and  then  became  involved  in  a  bank  robbery 
at  Neosho,  Missouri.  He  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  Missouri  prison. 
After  serving  his  term,  he  again  went  to  Joplin  and  is  said  to  have  been 
implicated  in  a  bank  robbery  at  Asbury,  Missouri.  He  was  killed  when 
he  resisted  arrest  by  Joplin  officers. 

Bill  Doolin  and  Bitter  Creek  Newcomb  recovered  from  the  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Battle  of  Ingalls,  and  next  were  heard  of  at  Hot  Sorin^s, 
Arkansas.  Doolin  later  said  that  he  planned  to  rob  a  bank  there,  but  de¬ 
cided  against  it. 

In  January,  the  officials  received  news  that  a  rancher  living  south¬ 
east  of  Pawnee  near  the  Cimarron  river  was  harboring  members  of  the 
Doolin  gang  and  assisting  in  their  cattle  thefts.  Nothing  had  been  heard 
of  the  Doolin  gang  for  some  time.  Deputy  Marshal  Bill  Tilghman  de¬ 
cided  to  attempt  to  capture  them.  He  walked  into  the  ranch  house,  and 
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saw  the  rancher  sitting  before  the  fire,  a  Winchester  across  his  lap.  The 
walls  were  lined  with  curtained  bunks.  Tilghman  thought  he  saw  the  tips 
of  several  rifle  barrels  glinting  between  the  curtains.  The  rancher  was 
openly  hostile.  Tilghman  stood  for  a  while,  warming  himself,  forced  him¬ 
self  to  be  nonchalant  and  finally  left.  He  knew  that  he  had  discovered  an 
outlaw  hide-out  but  that  he  would  need  a  lot  of  assistance  to  make  any 
capture. 

A  large  posse  was  formed  and  started  back  to  the  ranch.  But  Bill 
Dunn,  the  owner,  informed  them  that  the  outlavTs  had  already  left.  He 
added  that  Bill  Doolin  had  kept  Red  Buck  Weightman  from  killing 
Tilghman  on  the  night  he  strolled  into  the  outlaw  den.  The  rancher  said 
he  had  assumed  his  hostile  manner  to  protect  himself  from  being 
suspected  of  being  friendly  with  the  officers  and  betraying  the  gang. 

In  May,  1895,  Bill  Doolin  led  his  gang  to  Dover  in  the  El  Reno  dis¬ 
trict,  and  they  robbed  a  Rock  Island  passenger  train.  A  posse  was  im¬ 
mediately  organized,  and  by  sundown  the  searchers  looked  down  on  the 
outlaw  camp.  But  the  outlaw  sentinels  had  sighted  the  officials.  As  the 
posse  approached,  the  bandits  opened  fire.  The  horses  of  Tulsa  Jack 
Blake  and  Red  Buck  were  shot  from  under  them,  and  they  took  refuge  in 
a  clump  of  timber.  One  of  their  comrades  rescued  Red  Buck,  but  Tulsa 
Jack  fell  fatally  wounded. 

Red  Buck’s  bloodthirstiness  caused  constant  trouble  for  the  gang.  As 
they  fled  from  their  hide-out  he  stopped  to  steal  a  horse  and  shot  the 
protesting  owner,  an  old  man.  Shortly  afterward,  Bill  Doolin  divided 
the  loot  from  the  train  robbery  and  ordered  Red  Buck  out  of  the  gang. 
The  others  separated,  agreeing  to  meet  later  at  a  spot  near  Woodward, 
where  a  hiding  place  had  been  located  in  an  abandoned  ranch  house. 

Charlie  Pierce,  Bitter  Creek  Newcomb  and  Little  Bill  Raidler  arrived 
there  first,  heard  of  an  express  shipment  of  $6,500,  and  decided  to  hold 
up  the  express  company  office  at  night  without  waiting  for  the  rest 
of  the  gang. 

The  robbery  was  a  success,  the  agent  was  left  bound  and  gagged, 
and  the  bandits  made  an  easy  escape.  They  immediately  informed  their 
comrades  of  the  haul,  the  loot  was  split,  and  the  Doolin  gang  was  on  the 
run  again. 

The  cave  hide-out  in  the  Creek  Nation  had  been  discovered  and  the 
gang  had  not  as  yet  located  a  new  safe  hiding  place.  After  leading  an 
apparently  charmed  life,  they  were  nearing  the  end  of  their  careers.  The 
wound  Bill  Doolin  had  received  in  the  fight  at  Ingalls  had  lodged  near 
the  base  of  his  brain,  and  was  causing  a  pressure  that  affected  his  nerv¬ 
ous  system.  After  the  Woodward  robbery,  Doolin  went  to  join  his  wife 
and  baby.  Dalton  went  to  the  home  of  relatives  near  Ardmore,  Oklahoma. 

Bitter  Creek  Newcomb  and  Little  Bill  Raidler  spent  their  share  in  riot¬ 
ous  living  in  Chicago.  Little  Bill  bought  a  pair  of  silver  plated  six-shoot¬ 
ers  with  ivory  handles  carved  with  the  figures  of  angels.  The  guns  were 
found  when  he  was  captured. 

On  their  return  from  Chicago,  Bitter  Creek  and  Little  Bill  joined 
Dynamite  Dick  and  Charlie  Pierce  at  the  ranch  of  Bee  Dunn.  Plans  were 
laid  to  ambush  them  there.  Several  deputy  marshals,  headed  by  Deputy 
Bill  Tilghman  and  Deputy  Heck  Thomas,  enlisted  Dunn’s  support  in 
the  preparation  of  a  trap. 

A  pit  was  dug  close  to  the  house  where  the  officers  could  hide  and 
watch  all  approaches  to  the  place.  Just  at  dusk  Bitter  Creek  Newcomb 
and  Charlie  Pierce  arrived.  But  in  the  dark  the  offifcers  could  not  tell 
whether  they  were  followed  at  a  distance  by  others  of  the  band. 

Deputy  Thomas  commanded  the  men  to  surrender.  They  fired  in  re¬ 
turn.  The  officers  shot  at  their  moving  shadows.  Both  men  were  fatally 
wounded.  Their  bodies  were  taken  to  Guthrie,  Okla.,  and  claimed  by 
relatives. 

News  of  the  killing  of  the  two  men  immediately  reached  the  other 
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members  of  the  gang-.  Dynamite  Dick  and  Little  Bill  Raidler  separated 
and  fled.  Soon  afterward,  several  deputies  were  at  a  country  store  about 
20  miles  from  Perry.  A  man  rode  up  and  dismounted.  The  officials  recog¬ 
nized  Dynamite  Dick. 

The  outlaw  attempted  to  draw,  but  the  officials  were  too  fast,  dyna¬ 
mite  Dick  was  wounded  in  the  right  elbow,  the  fleshy  part  of  his  hip,  and 
in  his  lungs.  He  was  taken  to  Guthrie  for  medical  treatment,  but  in  a  few 
days  contracted  pneumonia  and  died. 

The  “small  army”  of  United  States  marshals,  with  their  orders  to 
shoot  to  kill,  were  now  well  on  their  way  to  annihilating  the  notorious 
Doolin  gang.  There  remained  only  the  leaders — Doolin  and  Dalton  and 
three  minor  members,  Little  Bill  Raidler,  Little  Dick  West  and  Red  Buck 
Waightman. 

An  Indian  reported  that  Little  Bill  was  hiding  at  a  ranch  northeast 
of  Pawhuska  in  the  Osage  Nation.  Deputy  Tilghman  and  Deputy  Thomas 
went  out  in  search.  On  September  1,  they  encountered  Little  Bill  riding- 
up  to  the  ranch  house  for  supper.  Tilghman  waited  until  Little  Bill  had 
dismounted  and  put  his  horse  into  the  corral.  Then  he  commanded  him 
to  surrender,  but  Little  Bill  whirled,  drew  his  guns,  and  fired  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  officer.  He  missed  and  Tilghman  fired.  Little  Bill  fell, 
seriously  wounded. 

He  was  taken  to  Guthrie  where  a  government  physician  said  that 
he  had  virtually  no  chance  to  survive.  But  Little  Bill  was  wiry  and  strong 
and  he  recovered  within  a  short  time.  He  was  sentenced  to  the  Ohio 
penitentiary  for  ten  years.  Later  he  married,  settled  down  and  lived  a 
respectable  life.  While  in  the  Ohio  prison  he  had  met  O.  Henry,  the  writer, 
and  Al  Jennings,  the  outlaw.  They  were  inseparable  friends  and  O. 
Henry’s  influence  is  said  to  have  cause  Raidler  to  reform. 

The  hunt  became  intensified  as  the  officials  were  encouraged  by  suc¬ 
cess.  An  Indian  scout  reported  that  Bill  Dalton’s  wife  was  near  Ardmore. 
Dalton  walked  into  a  trap  and  was  fatally  wounded  when  he  fired  at 
Deputy  Loss  Hart.  The  body  was  taken  to  Guthrie  where  his  mother,  the 
former  Adeline  Younger,  claimed  it. 

There  remained  only  the  leader,  Bill  Doolin.  Mrs.  Pierce,  who  had  op¬ 
erated  the  outlaw  hide-out  at  Ingalls,  told  officers  that  Mrs.  Doolin  was 
at  Burden,  Kansas,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Will  Barry.  Officers  went 
there  and  traced  her  to  Winfield,  Kansas.  There  they  learned  she  was 
writing  to  her  husband  at  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas,  where  he  had  gone 
to  take  the  baths  for  his  rheumatism. 

Deputy  Tilghman  immediately  went  to  Eureka  Springs,  arriving  on 
the  morning  of  December  5,  1895,  where  he  went  to  the  Basin  hotel.  He 
decided  to  go  to  the  bathhouse  to  refresh  himself  from  his  all-night  trip. 
The  first  person  he  saw  as  he  strolled  in  was  Bill  Doolin,  lying  on  a  couch, 
leisurely  reading  a  newspaper.  Doolin,  however,  did  not  see  the  marshal. 
Deputy  Tilghman  proceeded  to  his  booth,  then  whirled  and  confronted 
Doolin  with  his  forty-five.  Surprised  as  he  was,  Doolin  tried  to  draw.  A 
bath  attendant  was  summoned  to  disarm  him,  but  the  man  was  so  fright¬ 
ened  at  sight  of  the  two  guns  strapped  under  Doolin’s  arms  that  he  fled. 
Finally  Tilghman  said,  “Doolin,  you  saved  my  life  once  and  I  don’t  want 
to  kill  you,  but  make  one  move  and  you’re  a  dead  man.” 

Just  after  that,  the  city  marshal,  warned  by  the  bathhouse  attend¬ 
ant,  came  to  Tilghman’s  rescue  and  disarmed  Doolin.  On  his  word  of 
honor  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  escape,  he  was  taken  back  to  Okla¬ 
homa  without  being  handcuffed. 

At  Guthrie,  Okla.,  a  crowd  of  5,000  persons  had  assembled  at  the 
station  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  notorious  Bill  Doolin.  He  was  put  in 
jail  where  he  proceeded  to  enthrall  the  jailor  with  tales  of  buried  treas¬ 
ure.  One  night  he  promised  to  reveal  the  location  of  his  cache  and  sum¬ 
moned  the  jailor  close  to  the  bars.  He  then  snatched  the  jailor’s  gun  and 
forced  the  man  to  release  him.  He  dashed  out  into  the  darkness,  com- 
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mandeered  a  horse  and  buggy,  unharnessed  the  horse  and  rode  away 
bareback. 

Three  or  four  months  later  it  was  learned  that  Doolin’s  wife  and 
child  had  gone  to  Lawton,  Okla.  A  watch  was  kept  on  her  father’s  house 
and  presently  Doolin’s  presence  there  was  reported.  Officials  arrived  just 
in  time  to  see  them  preparing  to  leave  the  country  by  wagon.  Deputy 
Thomas  commanded  Doolin  to  throw  up  his  hands.  Doolin  jerked  his  rifle 
to  his  shoulder  but  Thomas  fired  first,  and  Doolin  fell’to  the  ground,  dying. 

Hundreds  of  persons  attended  his  funeral.  His  death  marked  the 
end  of  an  era  of  Oklahoma  outlawry  which  brought  into  existence  the 
army  of  deputy  federal  marshals.  Little  Dick  West,  the  sole  remaining 
member  of  the  gang,  fled  from  Oklahoma  not  to  return  until  the  Jennings 
rose  to  fame. 


THE  JENNINGS  BOYS 

The  Jennings  boys  were  another  group  of  outlaws  peculiar  to  Okla¬ 
homa.  It  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  period — other  than  those  rowdy 
border  days  in  Oklahoma — would  prominent  attorneys  turn  to  crime 
because  of  courtroom  arguments. 

Ai  and  Frank  Jennings  had  been  practicing  law  in  the  territory 
around  El  Reno  for  several  years.  Al  was  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Canadian  County.  The  father  of  the  two  boys  was  county  judge  at  Wood¬ 
ward  and  a  brother,  Ed  Jennings,  lived  with  him. 

Ed  Jennings  was  opposing  the  picturesque  and  fiery  long-haired 
Temple  Houston  in  a  case  at  Woodward  about  pasture  rent.  The  two  at¬ 
torneys  squabbled  over  minor  points  in  the  testimony.  Then  Houston 
asked  a  witness  a  question.  Jennings  objected  and  an  argument  started. 
One  of  them  shouted,  “You’re  a  liar.”  The  two  started  fighting  and  men 
rushed  to  separate  them. 

That  night  Houston  went  to  a  saloon  where  Ed  and  Frank  Jennings 
were  playing  poker.  Ed  started  up,  reaching  for  his  gun.  Houston  fired 
and  Jennings  fell  dead.  Frank  started  to  rise,  but  before  he  could  reach 
for  his  gun,  Houston  shot  at  him,  seriously  wounding  him.  Houston 
pleaded  self  defense  and  was  acquitted  at  his  trial  for  murder. 

Al  Jennings  left  the  courtroom  swearing  vengeance  for  his  brother’s 
death.  For  some  time  he  and  his  brother,  Frank,  rode  around  the  Terri¬ 
tory  threatening  Houston,  but  they  never  met.  Apparently  they  turned 
their  hatred  into  less  admirable  channels.  From  attorneys  they  became 
outlaws. 

Early  in  1896,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  Santa  Fe  passenger 
train  at  Edmond,  Oklahoma.  The  express  car  was  battered  open,  but  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars  was  stolen,  and  the  passengers  were  not  robbed. 

Officials  said  that  Al  and  Frank  Jennings,  Pat  and  Morris  O’Malley 
and  Little  Dick  West,  former  member  of  the  Doolin  gang,  had  committed 
the  robbery.  They  then  headed  for  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory 
near  the  Texas  line.  Enroute  they  met  Deputy  Marshal  Sam  Bartell  of 
Oklahoma.  Bartell  had  not  heard  of  the  train  robbery  at  Edmond,  but 
he  recognized  Al  Jennings  and  commanded  him  to  hold  up  his  hands. 

Al  started  to  draw  his  gun,  then  recognized  Bartell  and  laughed. 
Bartell  invited  them  to  supper  at  his  house.  They  rested  there  and  then 
went  on  their  way. 

Two  weeks  later  the  Jennings  gang  tried  to  hold  up  an  M.  K.  and  T. 
passenger  train  at  Bond  Switch,  25  miles  south  of  Muskogee.  They  put 
ties  on  the  tracks.  But  the  engineer  increased  the  speed  of  the  train  and 
scattered  the  obstruction  safely. 

Later  the  officials  heard  that  the  Jennings  band  intended  to  hold  up 
a  passenger  train  at  Purcell,  Oklahoma.  A  watch  was  maintained  and 
one  night  five  men  were  seen  lurking  behind  a  box  car.  But  by  the  time 
a  posse  arrived  the  men  had  departed. 
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Discouraged,  Al  Jennings  left  Oklahoma,  going  to  Honduras  and 
Mexico,  and  then  back  to  Oklahoma  where  he  got  his  old  gang  together. 
On  October  6,  1896,  a  gang  of  five  members  of  the  Jennings  band  held  up 
a  group  of  laborers  working  on  the  Rock  Island  tracks  between  Minco 
and  Chickasha.  The  foreman  was  forced  to  flag  down  the  train. 

Conductor  Dan  Dacy  ran  forward  to  question  the  foreman.  One  of 
the  gang  captured  him.  Al  Jennings  and  Little  Dick  West  robbed  the  ex¬ 
press  car  while  Frank  Jennings  and  one  of  the  O’Malley  brothers  robbed 
the  passengers.  The  safes  in  the  express  car  were  blown  open  with  dyna¬ 
mite,  and  only  one  was  forced. 

Conductor  Dacy  rcognized  Al  Jennings  and  posses  were  soon  organ¬ 
ized  at  El  Reno  and  Chickasha  to  search  for  the  outlaws.  But  the  gang 
eluded  them  and  separated.  Al  and  Frank  Jennings  went  to  the  home  of 
a  friend  at  El  Reno,  hiding  there  for  several  days  before  rejoining  the 
others  of  the  band  who  had  been  hiding  in  a  dugout  on  the  Cottonwood 
river,  15  miles  southwest  of  Guthrie. 

From  the  dug-out  the  gang  wandered  into  the  Indian  Territory,  rid¬ 
ing  at  night  and  resting  in  secluded  camps  during  the  day.  Little  Dick 
West,  disgusted  with  the  failures  of  the  Jennings  gang  as  compared  with 
the  days  of  Bill  Doolin,  left  the  outfit. 

At  Cushing,  Al  Jennings  aroused  the  proprietor  of  a  small  store  and 
told  him  that  he  wanted  to  purchase  burial  clothes  for  a  friend  who  had 
just  died.  The  outlaws  then  held  up  the  merchant,  obtained  new  suits  of 
clothes  and  about  $50. 

Officials  laid  plans  to  trap  the  Jennings  band  by  luring  them  to  an 
old  graveyard  with  a  tale  of  news  about  a  big  Indian  payment.  November 
29,  Deputy  Marshal  Ledbetter  and  a  posse  of  six,  traced  the  bandits  to 
the  Harkless  ranch  in  the  Indian  Territory  near  Tecumseh.  The  ranch 
was  surrounded.*  Deputy  Ledbetter  told  Mrs.  Harkless  to  ask  the  men  to 
surrender.  If  they  refused,  the  women  in  the  house  were  ordered  to  es¬ 
cape  before  the  fighting  started. 

Presently  Mrs.  Harkless  and  the  hired  girl  scampered  out  and  hid 
in  a  nearby  graveyard.  The  officers  waited  for  them  to  get  out  of  range. 
The  gun  battle  started.  In  five  minutes  the  bandits  fled  out  the  back 
door  and  through  an  orchard.  Al  Jennings  fired  from  behind  the  house 
as  he  ran.  A  charge  of  buckshot  from  one  of  the  officials’  guns  tore 
through  the  clothing  of  Frank  Jennings  but  did  not  injure  him  seriously. 

Only  one  officer  saw  the  bandits  escape.  The  rest  kept  on  pouring 
lead  in  the  house.  When  no  gunfire  answered  they  decided  the  outlaws 
were  dead,  and  they  came  out  of  hiding.  Then  they  learned  that  their 
prey  had  escaped. 

A  four-day  chase  followed  and  the  Jennings  gang  finally  was  cap¬ 
tured  without  bloodshed  and  taken  to  Muskogee  to  the  federal  jail. 

At  their  trial,  old  Judge  Jennings  was  one  of  the  defense  witnesses, 
testifying  that  his  son,  Al,  was  at  home  on  the  night  he  was  accused  of 
taking  part  in  the  Edmond  train  robbery. 

Al  Jennings  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  Leavenworth  peniten¬ 
tiary  on  a  charge  of  assault  to  kill  and  then  was  given  a  life  sentence  in 
the  federal  penitentiary  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  a  charge  of  robbing 
the  United  States  mail.  Frank  Jennings  and  the  O’Malley  brothers  were 
sentenced  to  five  years  each  in  Leavenworth. 

After  five  years  in  the  Ohio  prison,  where  he  became  a  close  friend 
of  O.  Henry,  the  writer,  also  serving  a  term  there,  Jennings’  sentence 
was  commuted.  He  was  taken  to  Leavenworth  and  was  soon  released.  His 
brother,  Frank  Jennings,  and  the  O’Malleys  served  their  terms  and  were 
released.  Later  they  all  were  successful  in  legitimate  enterprises.  Al 
Jennings  was  famous  as  a  writer,  evangelist  and  lecturer. 

Shortly  after  the  Jennings  gang  was  captured,  Little  Dick  West,  who 
had  deserted  them  some  time  before,  was  shot  and  killed  by  officials 
while  he  was  fleeing  from  a  hide-out. 
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A1  Spencer  began  his  criminal  career  as  a  cattle  rustler,  in  the  old 
time  tradition.  He  was  captured  and  sent  to  prison.  There  he  met  young 
Frank  Nash,  a  tall,  stoop-shouldered  man  with  a  big  nose  and  an  in¬ 
gratiating  smile. 

Nash  had  been  sent  up  for  the  alleged  killing  of  a  partner  in  petty 
thievery.  He  and  Spencer  became  friends.  When  Spencer  broke  out  of 
prison  there  was  supposed  to  have  been  an  indefinite  understanding  that 
when  Nash  was  released  he  would  join  Spencer. 

Spencer  escaped  from  Oklahoma  state  prison  at  McAllester  and  fled 
at  once  to  the  Osage  hills  where  he  established  a  hide-out  and  gathered 
about  him  a  band  of  desperate  criminals.  They  began  robbing  Oklahoma 
banks. 

Soon  A1  Spencer’s  name  was  spread  in  heavy  black  ink  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers  of  Oklahoma  and  surrounding  states.  Editorial 
writers  seized  on  him  as  the  successors  to  the  former  bandit  kings.  He 
was  called  the  Phantom  Terror,  the  King  of  the  Osage,  the  Wild  Rider 
of  Oklahoma.  And  like  many  another  criminal,  publicity  hastened  his 
downfall. 

There  is  a  peculiar  streak  of  vanity  in  most  criminals.  Some  of  them 
have  been  caught  because  they  could  not  resist  getting  newspaper 
accounts  of  their  crimes.  Some  have  been  identified  because  of  clippings 
of  these  crimes  in  their  wallets.  Others  are  fond  of  reading  detective 
story  magazines. 

Spencer  was  a  show-off.  It  was  he  who  originated  the  famous  bank 
robbing  wisecrack,  “This  ain’t  no  director’s  meeting.” 

This  occurred  after  Frank  Nash  had  gotten  out  of  prison  on  a  “leave 
of  absence”  to  attend  to  business.  The  business  took  him  directly  to  A1 
Spencer’s  hide-out  for  a  holiday  celebration  December  30,  1922.  Nash 
immediately  became  one  of  Spencer’s  right  hand  men  along  with  Earl 
Thayer  and  Grover  Durrill. 

The  key  to  Spencer’s  weakness  was  shown  in  his  wise-cracking  come¬ 
back  when  Spencer,  and  his  gang  of  seven  men,  were  robbing  a  bank 
in  Chikasha,  Oklahoma.  Spencer,  Nash  and  Durrill,  heavily  armed,  went 
inside  the  bank.  Spencer  commanded  the  employes  to  lie  face  down  on 
the  floor  in  the  director’s  room.  One  stenographer  lay  down  on  her 
back,  staring  up  at  the  robbers. 

Spencer  pointed  his  six-gun  toward  the  girl.  “I  said  for  you  to  lay 
face  down,”  he  yelled.  “Where  the  hell  do  you  think  you  are;  at  a  di¬ 
rector’s  meeting?” 

This  story,  of  course,  was  given  wide  publicity.  So  was  Spencer’s  toll 
of  banks.  In  two  years  he  and  his  gang  were  supposed  to  have  looted  42 
depositories. 

Then  Spencer’s  craving  for  fame  betrayed  him.  Editorial  writers 
had  started  comparing  him  with  the  old  time  outlaw  kings.  Spencer  was 
a  robber  in  the  old  tradition,  with  six-guns,  horses  and  a  hide-out  in  the 
hills  where  the  loot  was  divided  around  a  campfire.  But  Spencer  was  a 
bank  robber,  not  a  train  looter.  Newspapermen  pointed  out  in  uncompli¬ 
mentary  fashion  that  his  exploits  were  comparatively  simple  compared 
to  the  deeds  of  the  Jameses  and  Daltons.  He  and  his  gang  simply  strolled 
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into  a  bank,  scooped  up  the  money  and  fled  before  the  alarm  was  given. 
Cheap  stuff,  shouted  the  newspapers,  compared  to  big  time  train  robbery. 

So  A1  Spencer  decided  to  rob  a  train.  Frank  Nash  is  supposed  to  have 
objected  to  this.  Even  then  Nash  was  showing  the  talent  for  cautious 
generalship  that  later  made  him  the  focal  point  for  gang  activities 
throughout  the  middle-west.  Nash  was  one  of  the  few  bad  men  who  was 
never  fooled  by  his  own  reputation  for  cleverness.  He  is  said  to  have 
pointed  out  that  times  had  changed  since  the  days  when  the  Daltons 
rode.  Railroad  companies  had  developed  their  own  squads  of  trained 
investigators.  They  were  not  hampered  by  county  and  state  lines.  They 
had  plenty  of  money  behind  them,  too.  A  gang  could  rob  a  bank  in  one 
county,  skip  over  the  county  line  and  be  comparatively  safe.  Or  the 
robbers  could  dash  over  a  state  line.  The  county  sheriffs  had  inade¬ 
quate  funds  and  facilities  for  long  and  expensive  man-hunts. 

But  Spencer  was  determined.  The  ink  slingers  didn’t  think  he  was 
as  good  as  the  Younger  brothers,  huh?  They  thought  that  he,  the  Phan¬ 
tom  Terror,  wasn’t  smart  as  the  Dalton  boys.  He  would  show  them.  He 
would  rob  a  train.  He  decided  on  the  M.  K.  and  T.  train  carrying  money 
and  mails. 

Plans  were  laid  for  the  giant  coup.  But  the  talents  that  had  made 
Spencer  successful  in  cracking  banks  in  small  towns  were  not  sufficient 
for  big  time  train  robbery.  The  train  was  flagged  down  near  Okesa,  Okla¬ 
homa,  not  far  from  Spencer’s  hide-out  in  the  Osage  hills.  The  engineer 
and  firemen  were  caught  and  forced  to  throw  up  their  hands.  The  bandits 
fired  six-guns.  A  mail  clerk  was  injured.  Still  firing  their  guns,  the 
bandits  rode  away  with  their  loot. 

Excitement  mounted  to  white  heat.  This  was  the  first  Oklahoma 
train  robbery  in  years.  All  law-enforcement  bodies  were  rushed  into  co¬ 
operation  against  this  new  menace.  All  the  new  methods  of  pursuit  were 
used.  This  time  there  was  no  single  posse  to  be  dodged  or  defeated  in  a 
gun  battle. 

Earl  Thayer  was  arrested  the  day  after  the  robbery.  Police  found 
him  at  his  home  in  Oklahoma  City.  Grover  Durrill  and  Curtis  Kelly  were 
found  by  posse  men  scouring  the  Osage  hills.  Another  man  was  captured 
in  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  city  bandit,  out  of  his  depth  in  the  Oklahoma 
bad  lands. 

Spencer  was  trapped  in  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  still  true  to  the  old  time 
tradition,  he  elected  to  shoot  it  out.  He  fell  dead,  punctured  with  the 
bullets  from  the  guns  of  a  dozen  officers. 

Months  later,  Frank  Nash,  who  had  advised  against  the  train  hold¬ 
up,  was  captured  near  the  Rio  Grande.  But  he  surrendered  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  25  years  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  federal  prison,  emerging  a 
few  years  later  to  dominate  another  criminal  era. 

FRANK  (JELLY)  NASH 

Frank  Nash  is  important  in  the  annals  of  crime  for  several  reasons. 
He  was  a  hold  over  from  the  old  era  who  rose  to  leadership  in  the  modern 
day.  He  had  an  unusually  long  and  successful  career.  He  was  an  as¬ 
sociate  of  most  of  the  big  shots  in  gangdom — Verne  Miller,  Harvey  Bailey, 
Shotgun  George  Ziegler,  Francis  Keating,  Tommy  Holden,  Charley  Har¬ 
mon,  the  Barkers  and  Alvin  Karpis,  Eddie  Green,  and  many  others.  His 
activities  were  characterized  by  wise  generalship.  Frank  Nash  was  a 
handy  man  to  have  along  in  any  enterprise. 

Nash’s  death  in  the  massacre  of  the  Union  Station  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  June  17,  1933,  opened  a  new  era  in  crime  punishment.  It  caused 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — the  G-men  of  the 
modern  day — to  be  enlarged.  It  inaugurated  the  Public  Enemy  system. 

Nash  did  not  have  the  picturesque  qualities  of  some  of  his  contempor¬ 
aries.  He  didn’t  swagger  around  exclusive  golf  courses  with  Harvey  Bailey 
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and  Charlie  Harmon  and  Eddie  Green.  He  lacked  the  headline  nickname 
of  Pretty  Boy  Floyd.  He  wasn’t  gun  crazy  like  Baby  Face  Nelson.  He 
didn’t  have  the  sinister  qualities  that  caused  Alvin  Karpis  to  be  nick¬ 
named  “Old  Creepy.”  He  was  the  business  man  criminal,  quiet,  unob¬ 
trusive,  brainy. 

Few  of  the  gangsters  who  figure  largely  in  the  public  prints  have 
brains.  Will  Irwin  quotes  a  Federal  government  report  as  saying  that 
Wilbur  Underhill,  rated  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  bank  robbers, 
was  virtually  a  moron.  John  Dillinger  and  Pretty  Boy  Floyd  would  also 
have  ranked  low  on  intelligence  tests,  says  Mr.  Irwin. 

Nash  read  widely.  When  he  escaped  from  the  Leavenworth  prison 
he  took  with  him  a  set  of  Shakespeare  “borrowed”  from  the  prison  li¬ 
brary!  He  was  an  expert  on  “get-away”  charts.  He  “cased”  banks  for  him¬ 
self.  What  finally  caught  him  was  the  inevitable  multiplicity  of  his 
crimes.  He  kept  one  step  ahead  of  the  law  for  years.  But  eventually  he 
rested  just  one  step  too  long.  What  killed  him  and  prevented  him  from 
perhaps  making  another  famous  prison  escape  was  the  stupidity  -and 
hasty  action  of  his  friends. 

But  to  go  back — in  1912  there  was  a  burglary  in  Hobart,  Oklahoma. 
Three  men  were  accused.  One  of  them  was  Frank  Nash,  a  tall,  rather 
homely  man  with  a  big  nose  and  thinning  hair.  The  other  two  were 
Nollie  Wartman  and  Guy  Huber.  They  were  important  only  incidentally. 

Nash  came  from  a  respectable  family  and  he  had  a  fair  education. 
But  he  drank  too  much  and  got  into  financial  difficulties.  Instead  of 
directing  his  shrewdness  and  his  planning  ability  into  legitimate  sources, 
he  turned  to  crime.  He  was  captured  after  two  or  three  petty  thefts. 
Nollie  Wartman  squealed.  Huber  and  Nash  were  acquitted.  But  they  were 
bent  on  revenge,  another  criminal  failing  which  frequently  brings  un¬ 
expected  results.  Had  Nash  not  decided  that  something  should  be  done 
to  punish  Wartman,  criminal  history  might  have  been  written  alto¬ 
gether  differently.  Nash  might  have  continued  as  a  petty  thief,  unedu¬ 
cated  by  more  expert  criminals  encountered  in  prisons. 

But  Nollie  Wartman  was  shot  to  death.  Nash  and  Huber  were  tried 
for  Wartman’s  murder  and  convicted. 

Nash  was  sentenced  to  end  his  days  in  the  McAlester,  Oklahoma, 
penitentiary,  Sept.  13,  1913.  But  he  had  no  intention  of  spending  the  rest 
of  his  “natural  life”  within  those  walls.  Five  years  later  there  was  agi¬ 
tation  to  get  him  out.  Nash  was  said  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 
He  could  not  get  proper  attention  at  the  prison,  he  claimed.  His  sen¬ 
tence  was  shortened.  Then  the  World  War  came  along.  Nash’s  tubercu¬ 
losis  was  forgotten.  Now  he  wanted  to  go  serve  his  country.  He  enlisted 
and  was  given  a  full  pardon. 

It  may  be  that  officials  thought  that  Nash’s  life  would  be  given  for 
his  country  on  the  battlefields  of  France.  But  what  actually  happened 
was  that  he  arrived  in  France  near  the  close  of  the  war.  He  came  back 
to  America  almost  at  once.  Shortly  afterwards  he  and  two  other  bandits 
robbed  the  Corn  State  Bank  at  Corn,  Oklahoma. 

Nash  was  captured  and  convicted.  Again  he  went  to  the  McAlester 
prison.  Again  he  applied  for  freedom.  Meanwhile  he  had  met  A1  Spencer, 
who  was  in  prison  for  rustling  cattle.  They  became  good  friends.  Spencer 
escaped.  But  Nash  was  still  using  his  brains.  He  undoubtedly  decided  it 
would  be  better  to  walk  out  and  avoid  the  danger  of  being  shot  in  a  prison 
break. 

Nash  applied  for  a  leave  of  absence  for  business  reasons.  If  he  could 
get  out  he  could  get  a  job.  Nothing  was  said  to  indicate  that  the  job  would 
be  as  right  hand  man  for  A1  Spencer,  king  of  Oklahoma  outlaws.  The 
governor  commuted  his  sentence  to  five  years,  which,  with  time  off  for 
good  behavior,  let  Nash  out  late  in  December  of  1922. 

Immediately  Nash  joined  A1  Spencer,  and  for  two  years  they  robbed 
banks.  Then  came  the  fiasco  of  the  robbery  of  the  M.  K.  and  T. 
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train'.  Nash  was  trailed  south  and  captured  along  the  Rio  Grande.  This 
time  he  was  sent  to  a  federal  prison.  Twenty-five  years  in  Leavenworth, 
said  the  judge.  And  Nash  was  once  again  behind  prison  walls. 

Then  followed  reunions  within  prison  walls,  in  Leavenworth  were 
Earl  Thayer  and  Grover  Durrill,  Nash’s  old  team  mates  on  the  Spencer 
gang.  More  important,  since  this  was  a  federal  penitentiary,  Nash  came 
into  contact  with  big  shots,  the  associates  of  the  cream  of  criminal 
aristocracy.  Heretofore,  Nash  had  known  local  criminals.  He  was  a 
small  town  bank  robber,  with  no  connections  outside  his  own  state. 

But  he  was  eager  to  learn  and  he  encountered  persons  not  averse  to 
teaching  him.  Among  them  were  Francis  L.  (Jimmy)  Keating,  Thomas 
Holden,  Charlie  Harmon  and  a  man  named  George  Kelly  who  was  after¬ 
ward  to  be  dubbed  Machine  Gun  Kelly. 

Keating  and  Holden  were  well  connected  with  the  czars  of  various 
underworlds.  They  talked  of  hide-outs  in  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  They  talked  of  big  hauls.  And  Frank  Nash  listened  eagerly. 

Then  Keating  and  Holden  escaped,  supposedly  with  the  aid  of  Kelly 
and  Harmon.  Nash  was  a  trusty  by  now.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  said  to 
have  received  an  invitation  from  his  two  friends  to  join  them.  He  began 
•  "laying  plans  for  an  escape.  A  friend  was  leaving  prison.  He,  too,  was 
supposed  to  help.  Frank  was  on  good  behavior.  Prison  records  showed 
that  he  read  much,  the  poets  especially. 

Came  October  19,  1930.  PTank  Nash  had  been  assigned  to  trusty  duty 
at  the  home  of  a  deputy  warden.  He  walked  out  of  the  warden’s  home 
that  evening  and  did  not  return.  This  time  Nash  had  entirely  different 
ideas  of  how  to  use  his  freedom.  No  more  lurking  in  the  Osage  hills  in 
rough  outlaw  camps. 

According  to  underworld  reports,  Nash  is  supposed  to  have  gone  next 
to  the  home  of  Herb  and  Esther  Farmer,  who  ran  a  quiet  little  place  near 
Joplin,  Missouri,  where  they  raised  chickens  and  gave  board  and  lodging 
to  men  with  money  but  a  desire  for  peace  and  quiet  far  from  the  mad¬ 
dening  and  well  policed  throng. 

Farmer,  alias  Deafy  Farmer,  alias  Snyder,  alias  Herb  Black,  had  been 
a  petty  grafter  around  Denver,  Colorado.  But  now  he  had  joined  that 
mob  of  accessories-after-the-fact  who  lived  on  the  gleanings  from  big 
boys.  He  also  dabbled  in  the  liquor  business  and  Nash  is  said  to  have 
joined  him  in  trucking  Osage  hills  moonshine  to  Kansas  City. 

At  Deafy  Farmer’s,  Nash  met  a  young  man  who  was  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  his  life  and  in  the  crime  sections  of  newspapers,  a  young 
man  just  out  of  the  Kansas  state  prison.  His  name  was  Fred  Barker.  He 
was  simply  “resting”  at  the  Farmers,  while  his  brother,  Arthur,  was  in 
prison  serving  a  life  sentence  for  murder,  and  his  good  friend,  Ray¬ 
mond  Alvin  Karpavicz,  known  as  Alvin  Karpis,  was  dodging  cops,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  sentence  in  the  Kansas  state  prison  for  safe  blowing. 

On  one  of  Nash’s  trips  to  Kansas  City  he  and  Farmer  encountered 
Charlie  Harmon,  just  out  of  Leavenworth.  Charlie  was  with  his  moll, 
Paula.  The  Harmons  went  to  Joplin  with  Nash  and  Deafy.  Then  they  all 
went  to  Hot  Springs.  Nash  was  now  beginning  to  associate  with  the 
big  timers. 

Paula  Harmon  went  back  to  Joplin  with  Frank  and  the  Farmers. 
Presently  arrived  another  man  with  a  name  to  conjure  with,  Verne  C. 
Miller.  He  brought  along  his  wife,  Vivian.  Nash  purchased  a  new  car  with 
his  liquor  earnings  and  he,  Paula,  and  the  Millers  all  went  to  St.  Paul. 

In  St.  Paul,  Nash  met  even  more  big  shots  of  crime.  Eddie  Green, 
Shotgun  George  Ziegler,  and  Harvey  Bailey  drifted  in.  Nash  bought  a 
wig  for  his  baldish  head.  He  had  his  big  nose  operated  on.  And  he  went  in 
for  big  time  stuff.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1931. 

Nash  now  was  a  big  shot  in  his  own  right.  The  bank  robbing  in¬ 
dustry  boomed.  It  was  known  that  Frank  Nash  was  a  handy  man.  He 
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could  run  a  machine  gun.  He  could  plot  a  get-away  chart.  He  could  be 
counted  upon  to  keep  his  head. 

Among  those  who  were  said  to  have  associated  with  him  were 
Keating,  Holden,  Harvey  Bailey,  Eddie  Green,  Charlie  Harmon,  Bernard 
Phillips,  George  Kelly  and  George  Ziegler.  Between  raids  on  banks,  Nash 
acted  as  croupier  for  a  roulette  wheel  in  a  night  club  near  St.  Paul. 

Sometimes  the  gang,  or  portions  of  it,  went  to  Chicago.  They  also 
visited  the  resorts  in  northern  Minnesota  and  along  the  lake  near  Chi¬ 
cago.  At  Fox  River  Grove  near  Chicago,  Nash,  going  under  the  name  of 
Frank  Harrison,  met  Frances  Luce,  cook  at  the  O.  P.  Inn.  They  fell  in 
love.  Frances  Luce  was  a  slender  brunette  in  her  middle  thirties.  She 
was  well  educated,  had  been  a  school  teacher,  married  a  policeman,  di¬ 
vorced  him  and  turned  to  being  a  night  club  hostess  to  support  her 
small  daughter.  They  began  living  together.  Later  Nash  married  Frances, 
but  she  claimed  that  she  always  believed  him  to  be  a  bootlegger  and 
never  knew  his  real  name. 

In  the  meantime,  according  to  underworld  gossip,  there  was  some 
slight  trouble  among  the  bandits  clustering  around  Nash.  Charlie  Har¬ 
mon  and  Frank  Weber  were  not  efficient.  Nash  had  ambitious  plans  to 
add  his  old  pals,  Grover  Durrill  and  Earl  Thayer  of  Oklahoma  to  his 
new  friends. 

About  this  time  the  Kraft  State  Bank  of  Menomonie,  Wisconsin, 
was  robbed  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  vice-president  was  kid¬ 
naped  as  a  hostage.  Pursuers  found  his  body  dumped  out  along  the  road. 
Then  they  discovered  Weber’s  body.  Presumably  he  had  been  injured  in 
the  gun  fight  between  pursuers  and  pursued.  But  there  were  other 
rumors,  which  gained  strength  when  the  body  of  Charlie  Harmon  was 
found.  He  had  been  alive  when  he  was  dumped  out. 

Nash,  Bailey,  Tommy  Holden,  Verne  Miller  and  Jimmy  Keating  were 
supposed  to  have  been  members  of  the  gang.  They  went  back  to  Chicago. 
There  were  now  openings  for  two  new  men. 

According  to  plans  that  leaked  out  after  the  prison  break,  the  gang¬ 
sters  shipped  guns  to  the  prisoners  in  a  big  barrel  of  shoe  paste.  The  con¬ 
victs  were  to  obtain  forged  passes,  kidnap  the  warden  and  threaten  to 
blow  up  the  wall  with  dynamite  if  they  were  not  released. 

The  guns  arrived  all  right.  But  there  was  one  of  those  usual  un¬ 
expected  set-backs.  The  warden  was  kidnaped,  but  the  key  to  his  car  was 
left  in  his  office.  A  passing  car  was  seized  and  the  warden  taken  along 
as  a  hostage.  Valuable  time  was  wasted.  The  car  was  wrecked  in  hasty 
driving.  Another  car  was  confiscated.  The  wounded  warden  was  aband¬ 
oned.  The  search  gained  momentum.  Most  of  the  prisoners  were  found 
in  a  farmhouse.  Three  of  them,  including  Grover  Durrill,  had  killed  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  face  capture.  Earl  Thayer  surrendered  after  wand¬ 
ering  around  the  countryside  for  three  days.  He  was  taken  back  to 
Leavenworth. 

Nash,  Keating  and  Holden,  alleged  leading  conspirators  in  the  plan, 
scattered.  The  spring  of  1932  they  were  all  said  to  have  met  in  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas.  This  probably  was  their  last  meeting. 

For  in  the  meantime  officials  had  not  been  idle.  After  each  bank 
robbery  there  was,  of  course,  an  investigation.  Bank  employes  would 
recognize  photographs.  Then  a  laborious  process  of  checking  would 
start.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  law  was  getting 
ready  to  play  its  part.  It  is  this  that  dooms  the  criminal.  He  may  escape 
from  one  crime.  But  he  must  live.  He  must  eat.  Therefore  he  must  have 
places  to  stay.  Even  with  the  best  of  organizations,  he  cannot  be  con¬ 
stantly  protected.  He  must  have  some  dealings  with  honest  citizens. 
And  sooner  or  later  he  is  tracked  down  and  caught. 

In  Minneapolis  some  hot  bonds  stolen  from  the  First  American  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  were  found.  Somehow  agents  traced 
this  deal  to  golf-playing  moneyed  men.  The  Duluth  job  was  supposed 
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to  have  been  done  by  Nash,  Keating,  Holden  and  Harmon.  Harmon  was 
dead,  but  he  was  yet  to  play  his  part.  Dead  gangsters  do  not  talk,  but 
sometimes  they  leave  valuable  clues. 

Harmon  bought  expensive  golfing  equipment  from  an  exclusive  firm 
in  Kansas  City.  The  salesmen  there  did  not  recognize  his  name,  but  they 
did  his  photograph.  They  also  recognized  other  photographs.  Further¬ 
more,  they  had  seen  Keating  and  Holden  recently. 

Here  luck  played  with  Frank  Nash.  Brought  up  in  Oklahoma  in  the 
rough  and  rowdy  days,  he  had  never  gone  in  for  golf.  So  Frank  Nash 
was  not  in  Kansas  City.  Keating,  Holden  and  Harvey  Bailey  were  there. 
Bernard  Phillips  saw  the  officers  approaching  and  fled.  Later  he  was 
punished  by  gangsters  who  apparently  thought  he  had  double-crossed 
his  companions. 

Frank  Nash  read  of  the  arrest  of  his  companions  in  the  newspapers. 
He  went  into  hiding  again,  he  and  Frances  visiting  Verne  and  Vivian 
Miller  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin.  Then  he  went  to  New  York  for  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  broken  arm  received  in  an  auto  accident,  in  New  York  he  went 
around  with  wealthy  friends  of  the  Millers.  The  Nashes  took  an  apart¬ 
ment  and  stayed  in  New  York  for  several  months. 

Then  Nash  drifted  back  west.  Harvey  Bailey  didn’t  like  it  in  prison. 
He  wanted  his  friends  to  help  him  out.  Nash  took  a  hand  in  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  underworld  reports.  At  any  rate  Wilbur  Underhill,  Bailey  and 
nine  other  convicts  escaped.  Apparently  to  celebrate  this,  Frank  and 
Frances  were  married  in  Hot  Springs  and  went  away  on  a  honeymoon. 
They  went  to  St.  Paul  and  then  back  to  Hot  Springs,  which  figured  largely 
in  gangdom  doings  in  those  luxury-loving  days. 

But  other  people  knew  that  Frank  Nash  liked  Hot  Springs.  In  fact, 
it  was  so  well  known  that  a  federal  agent  was  stationed  there  to  await 
him.  His  auto  license  number  had  been  obtained.  The  agent  glimpsed  it. 
Officers  were  summoned.  Otto  Reed,  chief  of  police  at  McAlester,  who 
knew  Nash  at  sight,  F.  J.  Lackey  and  Frank  Smith,  special  agents,  ar¬ 
rested  Nash  as  he  was  drinking  a  glass  of  beer.  Nash  was  handcuffed 
and  placed  in  his  car. 

The  owner  of  the  spot  where  Nash  was  arrested,  Richard  Galates, 
later  arrested  in  connection  with  harboring  Nash,  sentenced  and  re¬ 
leased  in  1937,  apparently  was  afraid  that  Nash’s  friends  would  suspect 
him  of  giving  information  to  police.  At  any  rate  a  movement  was  at 
once  started  to  release  Nash.  His  wife  was  notified.  Telephones  began 
to  ring.  The  underworld  was  being  called  upon  for  aid. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  had  started  north  with  their  captive.  Twice 
they  were  halted  by  state  officials  who  had  been  informed  that  Nash  had 
been  kidnaped.  The  officials,  scenting  trouble,  went  to  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  and  took  a  train  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

According  to  information  pieced  together  by  officials  afterward  in 
a  drive  on  persons  accused  of  harboring  criminals,  Mrs.  Nash  immed= 
iately  called  friends  in  Chicago.  Then  she  took  a  plane  to  Joplin  to  meet 
the  Farmers.  Verne  Miller  was  notified  in  Kansas  City  and  asked  to 
effect  Nash’s  release. 

Whether  the  plotters  meant  for  this  to  be  done  through  political 
pull  or  through  gun  play  is  not  known.  The  important  participants  in 
the  scheme  are  now  dead,  Miller  said  to  have  been  killed  by  fellow  crim¬ 
inals  and  Pretty  Boy  Floyd  by  officials. 

There  are  reports  that  the  Farmers  believed  that  Verne  Miller  had 
powerful  political  connections  in  Kansas  City  and  might  possibly  spring 
Nash  on  bond  or  through  some  legal  stunt.  However,  whatever  their  in¬ 
tentions,  it  is  obvious  that  Miller’s  thought  was  force. 

Officials  later  traced  telephone  calls  to  Chicago  asking  for  gunmen- 
It  is  said  that  a  party  of  machine  gunmen  actually  started  for  Kansas 
City  but  failed  to  arrive.  Miller  is  also  said  to  have  telephoned  St.  Paul 
and  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Barker-Karpis  gang.  But  the  boys  were 
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extremely  busy.  They  were  kidnaping  a  St.  Paul  millionaire. 

So  Miller  was  forced  to  confine  his  hunt  for  able  assistants  to  Kansas 
City.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  some  of  the  local  politico-underworld 
heads  for  help.  Then  he  heard  that  Pretty  Boy  Floyd  and  his/constant 
companion,  Adam  Riche tti,  had  just  arrived  in  town  after  the  playful 
kidnaping  of  the  Sheriff  of  Polk  County,  Missouri,  Jack  Killingsworth. 

Richetti’s  fingerprints  were  found  on  beer  bottles  at  Miller’s  home 
in  Kansas  City  after  the  killing  of  Frank  Nash.  So  apparently  Floyd  and 
Richetti  went  out  to  the  Miller  home  to  await  Frank  Nash’s  arrival. 

Nash  had  never  been  connected  with  Floyd  nor  had  Miller.  Pretty 
Boy  was  a  crude  newcomer,  according  to  these  masters  of  crime.  But  it 
was  not  a  time  for  too  much  discrimination.  The  Nash  group  might  pick 
and  choose  who  would  help  them  rob  a  bank.  They  might  toss  Charlie 
Harmon  out  on  a  lonely  road  to  die  of  wounds — which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  inflicted  by  pursuing  officials.  They  might  arrange  prison 
breaks  to  augment  their  pranks.  But  with  only  a  few  hours  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  they  had  to  take  who  they  could  get  to  help  them  to  release  their 
leader. 

Had  Frank  Nash,  with  his  shrewdness,  his  ability  to  plan,  his  cool 
calculation,  been  able  to  assist  in  his  own  release  things  might  have 
been  different.  But  Verne  Miller  was  being  harassed  by  telephone  calls 
from  Frances  Nash — or  Harrison  as  she  believed  herself.  He  got  panicky. 

Frank  Nash  was  handcuffed  and  on  a  train  coming  to  Kansas  City. 
He  had  no  way  of  communicating  with  his  well  meaning  friends.  So,  all 
unknowingly,  he  walked  to  his  death.  The  train  arrived  at  the  Union 
Station  early  in  the  morning  of  June  17,  1933.  Federal  agents  got  out 
and  looked  around.  The  coast  seemed  to  be  clear.  The  officials  and  their 
prisoner  walked  through  the  giant  station.  They  were  joined  by  William 
J.  Grooms  and  Frank  E.  Hermanson,  Kansas  City  detectives,  Raymond 
J.  Caffery,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  special  agent,  and  R.  E. 
Vetterli,  special  agent  in  charge. 

They  started  to  load  Frank  Nash  into  the  car.  People  flowed  all 
around  them.  The  normal  life  of  the  station  went  on.  The  agents  put 
their  loaded  shotguns  in  the  car.  Frank  Nash  started  to  get  into  the 
rear  seat.  But  the  agents  were  cautious.  Handcuffed  men  had  been  known 
to  use  those  metal  manacles  for  other  purposes,  such  as  bashing  a  com¬ 
panion  over  the  head,  preparatory  to  leaping  out  of  a  slowly  moving  car. 
Nash  was  moved  to  the  front  seat.  He  sat  behind  the  wheel  until  the 
other  agents  clambered  inside  the  waiting  vehicle. 

Miller’s  car  had  been  parked  quite  near  the  car  of  the  special  agents. 
The  rescuers  awaited  Nash  there.  They  saw  him  come  from  the  station. 
They  moved  toward  the  police  car. 

“Get  ’em,”  shouted  Floyd,  “Up-up-up!” 

But,  probably  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  would  be  rescuers,  not 
one  of  the  guarding  officials  obeyed.  Floyd  and  Miller  were  accustomed 
to  bank  cashiers  who  readily  thrust  up  their  hands. 

There  was  no  time  for  changing  plans.  With  guns  they  had  meant 
to  release  Frank  Nash — and  with  guns  they  did  release  him.  But  in  an 
unexpected  way. 

The  officers  reached  for  their  guns.  Hermanson  fired — once,  twice! 

Pretty  Boy  Floyd  went  into  action.  “Give  it  to  ’em,”  he  shouted. 

There  was  the  staccato  note  of  guns.  Caffrey,  Nash,  Grooms,  Reed 
a ud  Hermanson  were  instantly  killed.  Vetterli  and  Lackey  were  wounded- 
Special  Agent  Smith,  who  had  taken  the  place  first  selected  by  Nash, 
was  not  hurt.  But  he  was  covered  by  the  bodies  of  his  comrades. 

Someone  thrust  a  head  inside  the  car.  “Frank’s  dead,”  he  yelled. 
“They’re  all  dead.” 

The  would  be  rescuers  left  Frank  Nash’s  bullet  riddled  body  for  the 
officials.  Dead,  the  code  of  gangdom  specified  that  they  had  no  more 
interest.  Down  at  Joplin,  Frank  Nash’s  wife  was  left  to  hear  the  news 
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of  his  death  via  a  radio  broadcast.  Frank  Nash’s  twenty -year  career  of 
crime  was  ended.  And  dying  he  did  a  service  to  the  nation.  For  due  to 
the  Union  Station  massacre  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  were  greatly  widened. 

For  it  is  an  axiom  of  police  work  that  the  murder  of  a  cop  must  be 
avenged.  Parole  boards  may  be  lenient.  Criminal  lawyers  may  destroy 
the  work  of  months  of  honest  investigation  on  the  part  of  patient  police¬ 
men.  But  when  a  policeman  is  killed  something  must  be  done  or  the 
moral  force  of  police  work  is  destroyed.  Face  must  be  preserved. 

Frank  Nash  lived  through  one  criminal  revolution — the  change  from 
the  six-gun  and  the  crude  outlaw  hide-out,  to  the  machine  gun  and  the 
swanky  apartment.  He  changed  to  the  fast  cars  of  modern  criminals. 
And  in  dying  he  heralded  another  change — that  of  the  widely  publicized 
rise  to  power  of  the  G-men. 

VERNE  C.  MILLER 

It  Is  natural  to  go  from  a  discussion  of  Frank  Nash  to  Verne  C.  Miller. 
For  it  was  through  coming  into  contact  with  Miller  that  Frank  Nash 
rose  to  fame.  It  was  with  Miller  that  Nash  first  went  to  St.  Paul,  then  a 
gathering  place  for  the  aristocracy  of  criminals,  it  was  Verne  Miller  who 
took  Frank  Nash  to  New  York,  showed  him  the  town,  and  introduced 
him  to  his  many  influential  friends  there.  It  was  Miller  who  caused 
Nash’s  death  and  with  that  action  created  his  own  death  sentence. 

For  gangdom  never  forgave  Miller’s  efforts  to  free  Frank  Nash. 
Miller  had  slipped  and  slipped  badly.  When  he  and  his  gunmen  not  only 
killed  Nash  but  several  detectives  guarding  him,  G-men  heat  was  turned 
on  Miller.  He  was  dangerous  to  his  friends.  He  made  his  political  and 
underworld  friends  in  Kansas  City  angry  because  he  had  caused  “heat” 
to  be  turned  on  the  town.  He  had  to  give  explanations  to  all  his  friends 
for  his  part  in  the  Union  Station  massacre. 

Miller’s  doom  was  sealed  with  that  of  Frank  Nash.  It  took  time — 
but  the  G-men  had  time. 

In  other  circumstances,  Verne  Miller  might  have  been  anything.  As 
it  is,  his  life  is  interesting  in  its  contrasts.  His  home  was  in  Huron,  South 
Dakota.  He  left  there  to  be  a  showman.  He  was  a  parachute  jumper,  mak¬ 
ing  the  rounds  of  country  fairs.  It  took  nerve  to  leap  from  a  balloon, 
his  only  protection  a  flapping  umbrella  of  cloth  above  him.  But  Verne 
Miller  had  that  kind  of  courage. 

His  physical  courage  also  led  him  into  wrestling  and  boxing.  He  was 
in  the  United  States  army  for  border  service.  Then  he  was  a  machine 
gunner  in  the  World  War.  This  training  came  in  handy  later. 

On  the  strength  of  his  war  record,  Miller  became  a  policeman.  Later 
he  was  elected  sheriff.  In  common  with  many  other  criminals,  he  had 
that  foolhardy  vanity  and  bravado  which  causes  first  success  and  then 
destruction.  A1  Spencer  had  it  when  he  decided  to  rob  a  train  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  eaual  of  the  old  time  bad  men.  Baby  Face  Nelson  had  it 
when  he  boasted  of  killing  policemen.  Jimmy  Keating  and  Tommy  Holden 
strutted  around  public  golf  courses.  Pretty  Boy  Floyd  kidnaped  sheriffs 
in  moments  of  bravado.  Members  of  Dillinger’s  gang  boasted  publicly 
that  they  were  criminals. 

So  Verne  Miller  thought  he  could  get  away  with  being  a  criminal 
while  acting  as  sheriff.  He  embezzled  a  little  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars,  chicken  feed  according  to  his  later  takes.  But  it  sent'  him  to 
prison. 

When  he  was  free,  he  was  definitely  aligned  against  the  law.  This 
time  he  went  into  the  liquor  game.  He  became  an  important  person.  He 
had  connections  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Jersey  City,  and  im¬ 
portant  associates  in  Montreal. 

He  was  an  expert  machine  gunner — due  to  his  World  War  training— 
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so  he  added  bank  robbery  and  murder  to  his  accomplishments.  He  was 
reported  to  be  an  expert  in  robbing-  banks  to  cover  up  private  irregulari¬ 
ties.  As  a  side  line  he  was  said  to  hire  out  as  a  husband  killer  so  wives 
could  collect  insurance.  All  in  all,  Miller  was  an  extraordinary  person. 

His  “moll,”  Vivian  Mathis,  was  a  carefully  dressed  blonde.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Minnesota  dairy  farmer  and  had  a  small  daughter 
by  a  previous  marriage. 

Miller  already  was  a  criminal  “big  shot”  when  he  met  Frank  Nash. 
He  was  said  to  be  “wired  in”  with  lottery  and  gambling  interests  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  He  would  stay  there  part  of  the  time  and  then  hurry  to  meet  Nash, 
Ziegler,  Harvey  Bailey  and  others  for  one  of  their  periodic  bank  robberies. 

Miller  always  was  carefully  dressed.  One  of  his  friends  was  a  well 
known  New  York  tailor.  He  lived  expensively.  His  home  in  Kansas  City, 
where  the  Union  Station  massacre  was  planned,  was  in  a  good  residential 
district.  Wherever  he  went  he  lived  at  good  hotels,  in  swanky  apartments 
or  in  excellent  houses. 

He  possessed  a  rather  odd  refinement.  He  disliked  hearing  anyone 
use  vulgar  or  profane  language.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
trades  as  kidnaping. 

Just  how  many  crimes  Miller  committed  probably  will  never  be 
known.  He  was  a  will  of  the  wisp.  Sometimes  he  and- Vivian  Mathis,  his 
woman,  would  suddenly  drift  into  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  Again  they 
would  be  in  St.  Paul.  Then  they  would  hurriedly  go  back  east,  to  New 
York  or  to  Jersey  City  where  they  had  “connections.”  It  is  known  that 
he  was  closely  connected  with  Nash,  Keating,  Holden.  He  disliked  the 
Barkers  after  they  took  up  kidnaping.  Previous  to  that  he  associated 
with  them. 

Miller  was  dragged  into  the  Union  Station  massacre  in  Kansas  City 
when  Frances  Nash  or  Harrison  as  she  called  herself,  telephoned  him 
imploring  him  to  get  her  “Jelly”  back.  Verne  had  been  out  playing  golf 
and  a  friend  found  him  on  the  course.  Always  obliging,  he  immediately 
set  to  work.  The  results  of  his  interference  already  has  been  told  in  the 
history  of  Frank  Nash. 

Immediately  after  the  killing  of  Nash,  Verne  and  Vi  Miller  fled  from 
Kansas  City.  Officials  examining  their  house  found  beer  bottles  with 
Adam  Richetti ’s  fingerprint  on  them.  Since  where  Richetti  went,  Pretty 
Boy  Floyd  also  could  be  found,  this  gave  the  clue  to  the  identity  of  the 
killers. 

But  even  if  the  Millers  escaped  from  Kansas  City  officials  they  were 
far  from  free  of  the  results  of  Miller’s  activities.  Richard  Galatas  had 
been  caught  and  charged  with  trying  to  release  Nash.  Herb  and  Esther 
Farmer  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  release  a.  federal- 
prisoner.  First  Mulloy,  who  had  traced  Miller  to  the  golf  course  to  answer 
frantic  long  distance  telephone  calls  from  Frances  Nash,  and  Doc  Stacci, 
operator  of  a  bandit  hide-out  at  Fox  River  Grove  near  Chicago,  were 
arrested  on  the  same  charge.  Pretty  Boy  Floyd  and  Richetti  went  into 
hiding. 

Vi  and  Verne  Miller  split  for  added  safety.  Vi  was  tracked  down  to 
Atlantic  City  by  a  box  of  salt  water  taffy  candy  sent  to  her  daughter, 
living  with  Vi’s  parents. 

In  Atlantic  City  the  police  missed  Vi,  then  traveling  under  the  name 
of  Mathis.  But  they  traced  her  to  New  York  and  then  to  Newark  where 
she  apparently  met  Verne  for  a  hasty  conference.  The  G-men  heat  was 
on.  No  one  was  anxious  to  harbor  Miller. 

Finally  in  Chicago  police  and  special  agents  traced  Vi  Miller  to  the 
home  of  a  friend,  Bobby  Moore.  On  Halloween  day,  1933,  Vi  gave  a  party 
for  her  little  daughter. 

A  red-haired,  mustached  man  appeared.  Watching  men  identified 
him  as  Verne  Miller.  The  apartment  was  surrounded.  Verne  rushed  out. 
The  Moore  woman  ran  across  the  street,  got  into  Miller’s  car,  whirled  it 
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to  the  curb.  Miller  jumped  on  the  runningboard,  keeping  up  a  gun  battle 
with  the  officials. 

Miller  escaped  from  this  trap,  but  the  Moore  woman  later  received 
a  prison  sentence  on  a  charge  of  harboring  criminals — as  did  Vi  Miller. 
By  this  time  judges  were  becoming  hardened  to  the  pleas  of  the  gun 
molls  that  they  didn’t  know  their  men  were  connected  with  criminal 
enterprises. 

Miller’s  car  was  abandoned.  Later  it  was  traced  to  Sid  Silvers,  alleged 
liquor  law  violator.  Silvers  afterward  was  found  stabbed  to  death.  He 
was  naked  except  for  a  perfectly  tied  four-in-hand,  which  covered  a 
noose  around  his  neck. 

Word  was  said  to  have  been  sent  along  the  underworld  grapevine 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  help  Verne  Miller,  just  how  he  managed  until  the 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  It  is  rumored  that  many  of  his  erst¬ 
while  friends  refused  to  loan  him  money. 

November  26,  1933,  the  bodies  of  Eddie  Fletcher  and  Abe  Axler  of 
Detroit  were  found  near  Pontiac,  Michigan,  killed  by  a  machine  gunner 
who  had  virtually  perforated  their  bodies.  They  were  alleged  Detroit 
criminals.  Novmber  28,  the  body  of  Walter  Tylezak,  said  to  be  a  gunman 
and  murderer,  was  discovered  near  Detroit.  He  had  been  killed  by  a 
gunman  using  the  same  perfect  technique  demonstrated  on  Axler  and 
Fletcher. 

A  business  man  driving  home  on  the  night  of  November  29,  1933, 
saw  a  strange  object  revealed  in  the  glare  of  his  headlights.  It  lay  near 
a  culvert,  almost  hidden  by  marsh  grass.  He  reported  it  to  the  police 
who  lifted  the  cheap  blankets  and  auto  robe  covering  the  odd  lump. 
Underneath  the  coverings  was  a  nude  man.  His  legs  were  drawn  tight 
against  his  torso  by  a  new  clothesline.  He  apparently  had  been  garroted 
and  his  skull  crushed  by  many  hammer  blows. 

At  the  morgue  the  police  took  his  fingerprints  and  identified  the 
man  as  Verne  Miller.  He  apparently  had  been  killed  while  in  a  drunken 

sleep.  ’  M  U 1 1 1 1 1 

No  trace  of  his  murderer  has  ever  been  found.  Underworld  gossip  has 
it  that  he  was  hired  to  bump  off  the  three  Detroit  criminals  and  then 
killed  while  drunk.  He  was  said  to  have  started  drinking  heavily  because 
of  nervousness  due  to  the  persistent  chase.  So  ended  the  career  of  Verne 
C.  Miller,  one-time  criminal  aristocrat. 

Parachute  jumper,  policeman,  sheriff,  bank  robber,  murderer — so 
ran  the  tale  of  Verne  Miller’s  career.  At  one  time  he  was  associated  with 
another  ex-policeman,  tall  Bernard  Phillips,  who  got  in  the  black  book 
of  the  criminal  kingdom  when  he  escaped  arrest  along  with  Keating, 
Holden  and  Harvey  Bailey  at  the  Old  Mission  golf  course  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

Miller  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  most  influential  of  criminals.  He 
was  said  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Johnny  Lazia,  now  dead,  but  once  a 
power  among  Italians  in  Kansas  City.  He  lived  lavishly  in  New  York  and 
had  wealthy  friends.  Supposedly  they  did  not  know  his  true  identity. 
But  all  his  previous  power  did  not  help  him  in  the  end. 

He  furnished  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
high-powered  criminal.  No  one  can  estimate  just  what  his  yearly  income 
amounted  to.  But  it  must  have  been  far  into  the  tens  of  thousands. 
He  lived  in  swanky  districts,  played  golf  on  exclusive  courses,  sent  his 
moll’s  daughter  to  dancing  school  and  once — with  several  topnotch 
criminals  of  the  day — attended  a  recital  she  gave.  He  threw  lavish  parties 
in  expensive  night  clubs.  And  then  his  nude  body  was  found  covered  by 
cheap  blankets  and  a  cheap  auto  robe! 

Speaking  of  Miller,  an  ex-criminal  once  said  to  the  writer,  “a  big 
shot  criminal  regards  himself  as  broke  when  he  has  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars  in  his  pockets.  He  robs  a  bank  and  gets  maybe  fifty  to  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  But  this  is  split  among  the  gang.  Then  a  big  per- 
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centage  of  it  goes  to  the  crooked  money  and  bond  shovers.  More  of  it 
goes  to  keep  a  lawyer.  Sometimes  the  gang  must  pay  a  man  to  finger  the 
bank  and  to  make  a  get-away  chart.  The  criminal  buys  a  car  and  if  he 
comes  out  of  his  apartment  and  there  is  the  slightest  sign  that  anyone 
else  has  been  in  the  auto  he  goes  back  into  the  hotel  or  apartment  house 
and  out  another  door  and  lets  the  car  sit  there.  He  can’t  risk  using 
a  hot  machine. 

“Buying  arms  costs  money.  The  big  shots  don’t  risk  stealing  them. 
They  wait  until  they  hear  an  armory  has  been  robbed  and  then  they 
buy  a  few  of  the  stolen  guns.  They  like  lots  of  weapons.  A  top  notcher 
rents  an  apartment  and  pays  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  in  advance 
for  the  first  month’s  rent.  Maybe  he’s  just  settled  in  when  the  tele¬ 
phone  rings  and  someone  says  he’d  better  get  out  of  town.  Something 
has  gone  wrong  and  the  town  is  hot.  So  he  skips  out.  Or  he  may  come 
in  and  there’s  something  different  about  the  joint.  A  lamp  left  on  has 
been  turned  off.  Or  a  door  that  he  thought  was  shut  is  open.  He  just 
grabs  his  clothes  and  walks  out.” 

“He  can’t  trust  banks,”  the  ex-criminal  went  on.  “Jake  and  Ralpn 
Fleagle  used  banks  but  it  was  unwise,  because  later  officials  checked  up 
on  their  deposits.  The  bandit  pays  off  in  cash.  And  money  in  the  pocket 
is  soon  spent.  The  molls  buy  swell  clothes.  And  they  do  lots  of  night 
clubbing.  I’ve  been  to  cabarets  and  I  could  see  who’d  made  a  goon  mark. 
He’d  be  buying  drinks  for  everyone  an  throwing  down  big  bills  and  letting 
the  change  lay.  There’d  be  a  little  mountain  of  silver  and  he’d  never 
touch  it.  Easy  come,  easy  go.  But  criminals  figure  that  there’s  no  place 
to  put  it.  If  they  hide  it  away  they  may  not  get  a  chance  to  go  back  and 
get  it.  So  they  carry  it  with  them.  And  when  it’s  gone  maybe  they  can 
borrow  and  maybe  they  can’t.  As  long  as  the  heat  isn’t  on  them  they  can 
always  raise  dough  from  their  friends  and  always  find  some  place  to 
stay.  But  when  they’re  on  the  run,  it’s  everybody  for  himself.  The  grape¬ 
vine  passes  along  the  news  that  the  heat  has  been  turned  on  and  then 
its  just  too  bad.  The  minute  a  guy  starts  slipping  he  has  no  friends.  Next 
thing  he’s  found  in  a  ditch.” 

“They  live  by  the  gun  and  they  die  by  the  gun,”  he  said  philoso¬ 
phically.  “Verne  was  a  smart  guy,  but  he  wasn’t  any  exception  to  the  rule.” 

MA  BARKER  AND  HER  BOYS 

Arizona  Clark  Barker  was  one  of  the  most  unique  figures  in  all 
criminal  history.  She  was  the  power  behind  the  throne  of  the  ruthless 
Barker-Karpis  gang  of  bank  robbers  and  kidnappers. 

She  was  born  in  the  Ozark  mountains,  southwest  of  Springfield, 
Missouri.  For  some  reason  she  was  nicknamed  Kate  and  as  Kate  Barker 
she  is  known  to  millions  of  newspaper  readers. 

In  the  middle  1890’s  she  married  George  Barker,  a  farm  laborer,  and 
they  lived  at  Aurora,  Missouri,  where  the  four  Barker  boys,  Herman, 
Lloyd,  Arthur  and  Freddie,  were  born.  Then  they  moved  to  Webb  City, 
Missouri,  where  the  elder  Barker  was  a  miner. 

Mrs.  Barker  dragged  her  brood  to  church  with  her  every  Sunday.  All 
her  life  she  liked  to  sing  church  hymns.  But  apparently,  the  religious  life 
had  little  influence  on  her  sons.  For  presently  Herman  was  arrested  for 
petty  theft.  Ma  Barker  paid  off  the  complainant  and  scolded  Herman  for 
getting  caught.  This  was  the  original  offense  of  the  Barker  gang. 

By  1910  all  the  boys  had  been  accused  of  law  breaking.  Herman  had 
been  charged  with  highway  robbery,  but  released.  Ma  Barker  was  in¬ 
dignant.  She  moved  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  But  Herman  left  the  family 
fold  and  went  into  crime,  using  several  aliases.  Ma  Barker  wrote  him 
faithfully,  showering  him  with  love  and  advice. 

The  other  boys  joined  a  gang  of  juvenile  roughnecks  in  Tulsa.  Herb 
Farmer  of  Joplin,  Missouri,  an  old  playmate  of  the  boys,  went  to  prison 
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and  when  he  came  out  he  brought  his  new  criminal  friends  to  Tulsa  to 
meet  the  Barkers.  The  Barkers  began  doing  nicely  for  themselves  in 
the  robbery  line. 

Arthur  was  arrested  in  1918  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a  government- 
owned  car.  He  escaped,  was  captured,  escaped  again.  In  1928  he  was  sent 
to  the  McAlester  prison  in  Oklahoma  for  a  life  sentence  on  a  charge  of 
killing  the  night  watchman  in  a  hospital  robbery. 

Meanwhile  Freddie  had  been  arrested  several  times  on  charges  rang¬ 
ing  from  vagrancy,  bank  robbery,  burglary  and  assault  with  intent  to 
kill.  Each  time  he  forfeited  his  bond,  usually  provided  by  Ma  Barker. 
Finally  he  was  captured  and  sent  to  the  Kansas  state  prison  at  Lansing. 
There  he  met  Alvin  Karpis. 

Lloyd  was  sent  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  robbing  the  United  States 
mail.  He  was  still  there  when  Ma  Barker  and  Freddie  were  killed  by  fed¬ 
eral  officials. 

Ma  never  was  arrested.  She  always  remained  in  the  background, 
appearing  tearfully  when  her  sons  were  arrested,  protesting  their  inno¬ 
cence,  raising  money  for  bonds,  lawyers  and  to  buy  off,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  the  prosecution. 

With  Arthur,  Freddie  and  Lloyd  all  in  prison,  Ma  consoled  herself 
with  Herman,  who  had  joined  with  Ray  Terrill  in  robbing  banks.  Terrill 
had  devised  a  plan  for  hauling  away  movable  bank  safes  in  a  truck, 
opening  the  safe  at  leisure  later. 

But  officials  caught  Terrill  and  Barker  at  this  stunt  in  a  Missouri 
town  and  Herman  was  wounded.  He  escaped  and  went  to  visit  Ma,  who, 
abandoned  by  George  Barker,  was  now  living  with  an  ex-bill  poster 
named  Arthur  Dunlop. 

Herman  recovered  from  his  wound.  Then  one  night  in  1927,  a  Newton, 
Kansas,  traffic  officer,  J.  E.  Marshall,  was  shot  and  killed  while  hunting 
bandits  who  had  robbed  an  ice  station.  Herman  was  accused  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing.  The  next  day  Herman’s  body  was  found  in  a  weed  patch  near  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kansas.  He  was  listed  as  a  suicide,  but  it  is  thought  he  may  have 
been  wounded  by  Marshall. 

Four  years  later  Fred  Barker  was  released  from  Lansing.  He  went 
to  Herb  Farmer’s  place  near  Joplin,  Missouri,  to  await  his  mother.  Mean¬ 
while  Alvin  Karpis  joined  him  there.  They  went  on  some  bank  robbing 
journeys.  Then  they  went  to  a  farm  near  Koshkonong,  Missouri,  where 
they  established  an  elaborate  hide-out  with  an  electric  bell  on  the  gate 
to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  strangers.  A  road  ran  through  the  farm 
leading  across  the  line  to  Arkansas. 

Neighbors  noticed  that  the  new  comers  did  lots  of  target  shooting 
and  after  their  departure  found  tin  cans  riddled  with  bullet  holes.  The 
Barkers  drove  around  the  country  in  big  cars,  took  many  photogaphs 
and  left  them  at  West  Plains  to  be  developed.  Dunlop  was  there,  Barker, 
Karpis  and  Ma  Barker.  Women  came  and  went,  one  of  them  said  to  be 
the  wife  of  Alvin  Karpis.  Paula  Harmon,  Fred’s  woman,  probably  was 
there  too.  The  men  were  known  as  Dunn  and  Hamilton. 

Then  the  gang  was  suspected  of  a  store  robbery.  Sheriff  Kelley  of 
West  Plains  encountered  Barker  and  Karpis  at  a  garage  and  stopped  to 
question  them.  The  boys  shot  and  killed  him.  They  fled,  leaving  trunks  of 
clothes,  old  letters  and  photographs  in  the  hide-out.  Searchers  were 
astonished  to  find  several  dolls  and  Bibles.  There  were  letters  from  the 
boys  in  prison  and  old  grade  cards  dating  back  to  when  the  young;  Bark¬ 
ers  were  attending  southern  Missouri  schools. 

The  Barkers  fled  to  Kansas  City  and  were  frightened  away  from 
there  two  months  later  by  the  arrest  of  Harvey  Bailey,  Jimmy  Keating 
and  Tommy  Holden  on  a  public  golf  course.  Bailey  had  a  stolen  bond  on 
his  person  that  he  had  obtained  when  he  and  the  Barkers  and  Karpis 
robbed  a  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  bank.  The  gang  already  was  suspected  of 
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a  robbery  at  Flandreau,  South.  Dakota,  and  of  some  bank  robberies  at 
Reno.  On  the  way  back  from  Reno  the  bandits  were  said  to  have  robbed 
the  First  National  Bank  at  Fairbury,  Nebraska.  Earl  Christman,  one  of 
the  gang  members,  was  shot  and  fatally  wounded  in  a  gun  battle  with 
pursuers. 

Next  the  Barkers  went  to  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  Ma 
Barker  rented  an  apartment  and  planned  a  series  of  robberies.  Her  get¬ 
away  charts  were  said  to  be  marvels  of  detail  and  she  was  an  expert  at 
casing  a  bank.  Posing  as  a  demure  old  lady,  she  would  enter  a  bank,  get 
a  small  bill  changed, while  her  shrewd  eyes  took  in  the  arrangements  and 
her  soft  voice  asked  a  few  apparently  harmless  questions. 

Dunlop  was  presently  found  dead  near  a  Minnesota  lake.  Near  him 
was  a  woman’s  bloodstained  glove.  Underworld  rumors  said  he  “got  in 
the  way.” 

About  that  time,  too,  the  gang  tried  to  make  arrangements  with  an 
attorney  to  help  Harvey  Bailey.  The  bandits  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
work  of  the  attorney.  He  was  told  to  meet  them  near  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
He  did  and  never  returned  alive. 

The  gang  went  back  to  St.  Paul.  The  group  was  growing  steadily. 
Besides  Alvin  Karpis,  Fred  Barker  and  Ma  there  was  Shotgun  Ziegler, 
Volney  Davis,  Russell  Gibson  and  Jesse  Doyle.  They  were  all  busy  with 
the  $200,000  kidnaping  of  Edward  G.  Bremer,  St.  Paul  millionaire,  when 
Verne  Miller  sought  their  aid  to  release  Frank  Nash,  June  17,  1933. 

Presently  another  Minnesota  millionaire,  Hamm  the  brewer,  was 
kidnaped  and  $200,000  ransom  was  obtained.  The  Barkers  were  in  big 
dough.  But  Shotgun  George  Ziegler  was  talking  too  much.  So  on  March 
20,  1934,  he  was  shot,  punctured  by  charges  from  four  shotguns.  It  is 
rumored  that  Ma  Barker  ordered  his  execution.  However,  evidence  was 
found  on  his  body  and  in  his  apartment  to  connect  him  with  the  Barkers. 

The  “G-men  heat”  was  on  and  the  Barkers  had  to  split.  Arthur  went 
to  Chicago  with  Volney  Davis  and  Russell  Gibson.  Ma  Barker  and  Fred 
went  to  Florida  where  Fred  rented  a  house  at  Oklawaha,  Florida,  under 
the  name  of  J.  C.  Blackburn.  It  was  a  big  swanky  place.  Ma  Barker  liked 
to  live  luxuriously. 

For  two  months  all  went  well.  Volney  Davis  and  his  woman  visited 
the  Barker’s  Florida  home.  Harry  Campbell  came,  and  Alvin  Karpis 
and  his  woman,  Dolores. 

Then  officials  located  Arthur  Barker  in  Chicago.  Sixteen  heavily 
armed  federal  special  agents  surrounded  the  apartment  house  and  with 
tear  gas  bombs  drove  the  occupants  outside.  The  criminals  wore  bullet 
proof  vests,  but  the  agents  had  new  guns  firing  ammunition  that  pene¬ 
trated  the  vests.  Gibson  was  killed,  Monty  Carter  and  Arthur  Barker, 
captured. 

In  the  apartment  agents  found  a  letter  with  an  Oklawaha  postmark. 
Officials  in  Florida  were  notified.  The  big  white  house  was  located. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  January  16,  1935,  special  agents  surrounded 
the  Barker  house.  An  inspector  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  Mrs. 
Barker  and  Fred  to  surrender. 

“To  hell  with  all  of  you,”  shouted  Ma  Barker.  She  opened  fire.  So 
did  Fred. 

Tear  gas  bombs  were  fired  into  the  house,  but  still  the  Barkers  stayed 
there,  returning  shot  for  shot.  Finally  Ma  Barker  fell  dead  on  her  own 
gun.  Then  Fred  dropped  dead  with  fourteen  bullets  in  his  body.  The 
Barker-Karpis  gang  was  broken  up. 

George  Barker  sent  for  the  bodies  of  his  wife  and  son  and  they  were 
buried  near  Welch,  Oklahoma,  by  the  side  of  Herman  Barker.  Although 
Ma  Barker  had  $10,200  in  bills  of  large  denominations  in  her  purse,  her 
forgotten  husband  had  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses. 

Lloyd  still  is  in  Leavenworth  prison  and  Arthur  has  been  sentenced 
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to  life  imprisonment.  How  the  other  leader  of  the  gang  was  captured  is 
told  in  the  story  of  Alvin  Karpis. 

ALVIN  (OLD  CREEPY)  KARPIS 

Formerly  Public  Enemy  No.  1,  Raymond  Alvin  Karpavicz,  was  unique 
in  the  annals  of  crime.  Even  among  men  accustomed  to  brutal  murder, 
snatching  of  children  from  their  families  and  terrorizing  of  hold-up 
victims,  he  inspired  horror  by  his  cold  cruelty. 

Karpavicz,  known  as  Karpis,  had  many  aliases,  among  them,  A. 
Carter,  Raymond  Hadley,  George  Haller,  Earl  Peel,  George  Dunn,  R.  E. 
Hamilton  and  Ray  Hunter. 

Alvin’s  parents,  John  and  Anna  Karpavicz,  migrated  from  Lithuania 
to  London,  then  to  New  York,  to  Grand  Rapids  and  to  Montreal,  Canada, 
where  Alvin  was  born  in  1909.  When  Alvin  was  two  years  old  his  father- 
moved  the  family  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  where  they  lived  for  twelve  years. 

Neighbors  of  the  Karpis  family  said  that  Alvin,  a  thin,  scrawny,  sickly 
youngster,  was  petted  as  a  child.  He  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive  and  made 
excellent  grades  at  grammar  school.  He  moved  with  his  family  to  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1923.  There  he  became  ill  and  the  doctor  said  he  suffered  from 
leakage  of  the  heart.  He  must  rest.  So  Alvin  was  sent  back  to  Topeka 
to  live  with  a  married  sister. 

Soon  afterward  there  was  a  series  of  burglaries  in  Topeka.  The  loot 
was  traced  to  Karpis.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sentenced  February 
25,  1926,  to  10'  years  in  the  state  industrial  reformatory  at  Hutchinson, 
Kansas,  on  a  charge  of  second  degree  burglary.  He  escaped  March  9,  1929. 
He  returned  to  his  parents  and  went  to  work  in  a  medical  supply  house. 
A  pal  of  his  reformatory  days  came  to  see  him.  He  began  taking  myster¬ 
ious  trips. 

Then  March  23,  1930,  Karpis,  using  the  name  of  Raymond  Hadley, 
was  arrested  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  a  charge  of  auto  larceny  and 
safe  blowing  and  released  to  the  Kansas  state  reformatory. 

In  a  month  he  was  transferred  to  the  Kansas  state  prison  at  Lansing, 
Kansas,  and  started  out  to  win  freedom  by  good  behavior,  in  Lansing  he 
met  Fred  Barker,  one  of  Ma  Barker’s  brood  of  criminals.  They  became 
friends. 

When  Alvin  Karpis  was  released  the  Barker-Karpis  gang  came  into 
existence.  This  group  is  credited  with  a  series  of  bank  robberies  which 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  four  policemen,  a  civilian  and  one  of  their  own 
gang. 

Karpis  married  a  girl  and  deserted  her.  He  was  said  to  be  “kill-crazy.” 
Still  a  youth,  he  had  the  appearance  of  sinister  age.  His  cheeks  were 
drooped  and  jowled,  his  eyes  frigid,  penetrating  and  hard,  his  mouth  a 
cruel,  thin  slit.  He  matched  even  Ma  Barker  in  cold  calculation. 

The  Barkers  and  Karpis  established  a  hide-out  near  Koshkonong, 
Missouri,  a  farmhouse  out  in  the  country  near  the  Missouri-Arkansas 
iine.  A  road  through  the  farm  made  it  convenient  to  skip  across  the  line 
should  Missouri  officials  be  inquisitive. 

The  gang  prowled  around  the  countryside  at  night.  They  took  photo¬ 
graphs  which  they  left  with  a  West  Plains,  Missouri,  studio  for  develop¬ 
ment.  They  spent  hours  shooting  holes  through  tin  cans.  Then  they  were 
suspected  of  robbing  a  West  Plains  store.  Sheriff  c.  R.  Kelley  went  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  He  was  shot  down  and  the  gang  fled. 

Officials  immediately  went  to  the  hide-out  and  searched  it.  Trunks 
were  found  filled  with  numerous  snapshots  of  the  Barkers.  Ma  Barker 
was  sentimental  over  “her  boys.”  There  were  stacks  of  letters  they  had 
written  her  when  she  was  trying  to  get  Arthur  out  of  prison.  Mrs.  Barker 
was  always  referred  to  as  “Darling  Little  Mother.”  There  was  even  the 
grade  cards  of  the  Barker  boys  when  they  went  to  school  in  Christian 
County,  Missouri. 
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There  was  an  electric  alarm  on  the  cattle  gate  leading  to  the  Karpis 
stronghold  which  rang  a  bell  in  the  house.  The  house  contained  a  plan 
for  robbing  the  First  National  Bank  at  Thayer,  Missouri,  and  a  marked 
road  map  with  circles  around  numerous  towns  having  prosperous  banks. 

The  letters  proved  mines  of  information  about  the  gang  activities 
and  “poor  dear  Doc”  who  was  in  prison.  The  boys  always  wrote  their 
mother  that  they  were  “being  true  to  her.” 

A  man  named  Dunlop,  then  passing  as  Ma  Barker’s  husband,  was  in 
Koshkonong  with  the  gang.  Later  it  was  reported  that  he  was  shot  by  the 
Barkers  because  it  was  feared  he  would  talk.  Karpis  was  known  as 
George  Dunn  then  and  Fred  Barker  used  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

A  woman  said  to  have  been  the  first  Mrs.  Alvin  Karpis  arrived  on  the 
bus  from  Chicago  a  few  days  after  the  Barker-Karpis  gang  had  fled.  She 
gave  the  name  of  Lee  Hamilton,  but  later  said  her  real  name  was  Dorothy 
Shuman.  Apparently  she  was  the  bride  Karpis  deserted.  She  was  described 
as  having  hennaed  hair,  too  much  make-up  and  a  “hardboiled”  appear¬ 
ance. 

In  the  big  kidnappings  of  the  Barker-Karpis  gang,  Karpis  took  a 
prominent  part,  driving  the  kidnap  car,  and  helping  knock  out  the 
victim  so  he  could  be  easily  taken  away. 

Typical  of  the  tales  told  of  his  cruelty  was  the  incident  of  the  slain 
companion  in  the  Fairbury  bank  robbery.  Earl  Christman  was  wounded 
in  a  gun  battle.  The  gang  drove  hastily  to  Kansas  City  and  hid  the 
wounded  man  in  the  attic  of  a  house  belonging  to  a  friend.  A  hoodlum 
doctor  was  summoned.  But  Christman  died.  The  gang  is  said  to  have 
buried  the  body  secretly  at  night.  Relatives  of  the  slain  man  tried  to 
find  the  body.  But  AlVin  Karpis  vetoed  the  suggestion  that  they  reveal 
the  secret. 

“Too  much  heat  on  us  now,”  he  is  supposed  to  have  said.  “The  cops 
would  find  out  about  it  and  it  might  cause  trouble.” 

When  Jimmy  Keating,  Tommy  Holden  and  Harvey  Bailey  were  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  Old  Mission  golf  course  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Alvin 
Karpis  had  an  apartment  out  on  Ward  Parkway  in  the  same  city.  Ma 
Barker  and  Fred  were  there  with  him.  Within  half  an  hour  of  the  arrest, 
someone  telephoned  Karpis.  The  Barkers  and  Karpis  came  to  Kansas 
City  shortly  after  the  shooting  of  the  West  Plains,  Missouri,  sheriff  two 
months  before  and  they  were  waiting  for  the  release  of  Arthur  Barker 
from  the  Oklahoma  prison.  Hearing  of  the  arrest,  they  immediately  fled 
from  Kansas  City — for  Harvey  Bailey  had  in  his  possession,  when  ar¬ 
rested,  a  bond  stolen  by  Bailey,  the  Barkers  and  Karpis  in  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas. 

In  St.  Paul,  Karpis  met  a  seventeen-year-old  girl  named  Dolores 
Delaney.  She  had  previously  been  the  friend  of  Karpis.  They  began  living 
together  and  presently  fell  genuinely  in  love. 

Shortly  after  this  there  occurred  the  hundred  thousand  dollar  kid¬ 
napping  of  William  Hamm,  St.  Paul  brewer.  The  young  lovers  fled  to 
Chicago.  It  was  an  odd  romance,  even  for  the  underworld  where  all  love 
affairs  are  tinged  with  the  fantastic.  The  seventeen-year-old  girl  con¬ 
tinually  saw  her  lover’s  picture  in  newspapers  as  a  wanted,  ruthless 
murderer.  She  could  have  no  settled  home  because  Ma  Barker  insisted 
that  the  gang  keep  on  the  move  and  live  unobtrusively.  Yet  she  stayed 
faithfully  by  Karpis. 

Edward  G.  Bremer,  St.  Paul  millionaire,  was  kidnapped  and  held 
for  $200,000  ransom.  One  of  the  gang  members  left  fingerprints  on  a  gaso¬ 
line  can.  The  Karpis-Barker  group  now  was  widely  sought  as  bandits 
and  kidnappers. 

Alvin  Karpis  decided  to  try  to  disguise  himself  by  plastic  surgery. 
Dolores,  now  pregnant,  nursed  him  after  his  face  had  been  lifted  and 
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his  fingertips  slashed  almost  to  the  bone.  The  heat  was  on  Karpis,  Dolores 
had  to  be  the  go-between  with  scattered  members  of  the  gang. 

Extreme  caution  had  to  be  exercised.  Three  of  the  women  connected 
with  the  gang  got  drunk  in  a  Cleveland  hotel  in  September  of  1934.  They 
were  arrested.  Afraid  of  information  leaking  out,  the  gang  scattered. 
Alvin  Karpis  wrent  to  Havana.  Then  Karpis  received  a  tip  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  agents  had  followed  him  to  Cuba.  He  and  Dolores  dashed  away  to 
Florida. 

While  the  Karpis  couple  was  hiding  in  a  secluded  part  of  Miami, 
federal  agents  tracked  down  Ma  Barker  and  Fred.  They  refused  to  sur¬ 
render  and  both  were  killed.  Arthur  Barker  already  had  been  captured 
in  Chicago. 

Dolores  was  wounded  in  a  gun  fight  with  officials  and  captured  in 
Atlantic  City.  Her  child  was  born  shortly  afterward,  she  was  sentenced 
to  five  years  in  the  Milan  reformatory  at  Milan,  Michigan,  on  a  charge 
of  harboring  criminals.  The  child  was  turned  over  to  the  elder  members 
of  the  Karpis  family, 

Karpis  meanwhile  was  hiding  out  in  Ohio,  where  he  was  said  to  have 
purchased  protection  in  one  town.  He  fled  from  there  to  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas. 

Funds  ran  low  and  in  November,  of  1935,  he  robbed  a  train  at  Gar- 
rettsville,  Ohio.  Then  he  fled  back  to  Arkansas.  But  police  had  been 
making  inquiries  there.  He  wandered  off  through  Texas,  Mississippi  and 
Florida. 

Word  came  from  Hot  Springs  that  all  seemed  quiet.  He  returned  to 
his  hide-out  there.  But  officials  were  still  on  his  trail.  Karpis  hurried 
away.  He  went  to  New  Orleans  and  indulged  in  his  favorite  sport  of  fish¬ 
ing.  Federal  men  trailed  him  there.  His  apartment  was  discovered  and 
he  was  arrested  as  he  left  his  home.  Taken  to  St.  Paul,  he  was  given  a 
life  imprisonment  sentence  and  then  sent  to  Alcatraz  prison,  California. 

THE  MACHINE  GUN  KELLYS 

George  Kelly  Barnes,  known  to  newspaper  readers  as  Machine  Gun 
Kelly,  is  an  excellent  type  of  a  small  fry  gangster  made  into  a  big  shot 
by  publicity.  Only  in  this  case  the  publicity  was  devised  by  his  limelight 
seeking  wife,  Kathryn  Kelly. 

Kathryn  had  been  married  twice,  divorced  once  and  widowed  once — 
some  say  by  herself — when  she  met  Kelly,  then  a  small  time  bootlegger. 
Kathryn  was  a  shoplifter  and  bootlegger  by  profession,  but  she  had  high¬ 
er  ambitions.  And  when  George  fell  for  her  in  a  big  way  she  decided  to 
use  him  as  her  instrument  in  getting  to  the  top. 

Since  the  story  of  George  Kelly  is  chiefly  the  story  of  his  wife,  her 
career  is  more  significant  than  his.  Born  in  Mississippi,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  father  and  a  criminal-minded  mother.  Her 
first  marriage  was  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  After  the  birth  of  her  daughter, 
she  went  home  and  divorced  her  husband.  Then  she  drifted  to  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  from  Saltillo,  Mississippi,  and  married  a  bootlegger  named 
Thorne.  He  bought  her  a  handsome  home,  but  there  the  life  of  luxury 
Kathryn  craved  ended,  so  the  two  started  quarreling. 

Presently  Charlie  Thorne  was  found  dead,  apparently  a  suicide, 
with  a  typed  note  saying:  “I  can’t  live  with  her  or  without  her,  hence  I 
am  departing  this  life.”  Oddly  enough,  the  rather  dramatic  language 
of  this  note  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  ransom  notes  later  penned  by 
the  talented  Kathryn.  / 

For  she  was  talented.  Good  looking,  always  well  dressed,  she  played 
the  piano  well,  held  several  good  jobs  before  she  entered  crime,  and 
possessed  marked  charm. 

She  was  twenty-three  when  she  met  George  Kelly  in  Oklahoma  City. 
She  saw  possibilities  in  this  thick-set  powerful,  brown-haired  man.  She 
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bought  him  a  machine  gun  and  started  him  target  shooting  until  he 
could  knock  a  row  of  walnuts  from  the  top  of  a  fence.  She  is  even  said 
to  have  presented  bullets  to  friends,  remarking  that  they  were  souvenirs 
of  Machine  Gun  Kelly. 

About  this  time,  however,  Kelly  was  captured  for  bootlegging  and 
sent  to  Leavenworth  federal  prison.  There  he  met  Frank  Nash,  Charlie 
Harmon,  Tommy  Holden  and  Jimmy  Keating.  He  even  helped  Keating 
and  Holden  to  escape.  But  they  were  not  overly  impressed  with  him. 
Kathryn  had  not  yet  press  agented  him  to  fame. 

While  Kelly  was  in  prison  Kathryn  was  said  to  have  occupied  her¬ 
self  shoplifting  and  acting  as  locator  for  a  burglar-gangster.  Once  she 
was  found  in  possession  of  stolen  property.  But  she  pleaded  innocence, 
saying  she  did  not  know  that  her  friend  was  a  thief.  And  she  was  released. 

When  George,  his  sentence  reduced  for  good  behavior,  was  released 
from  prison  in  1931,  he  and  Kathryn  were  married.  Kathryn  started  out 
to  make  connections  for  him,  playing  up  to  the  wives  of  the  men  George 
had  met  in  the  penitentiary.  She  was  also  invaluable  in  other  ways.  She 
was  nearby  when  George  and  some  friends  robbed  a  bank  at  Tupelo, 
Mississippi.  She  is  said  to  have  helped  plan  the  robbery  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
and  another  at  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Kathryn  was  good  at  casing  a  bank  and  making  a  get-away  chart. 
Meanwhile  she  was  riding  high,  dressing  expensively,  driving  huge  cars, 
playing  up  to  the  criminal  aristocracy.  When  Frank  Nash  was  killed  and 
Verne  Miller  had  to  go  into  hiding  as  a  result  of  the  Union  Station  mas¬ 
sacre  in  Kansas  City,  Kathryn  decided  that  it  was  time  the  Kellys  were 
at  the  top. 

The  quickest  way  of  getting  big  dough  seemed  to  be  through  the 
snatch  racket.  So  there  was  a  kidnapping  at  South  Bend,  Indiana.  But 
something  went  wrong.  The  man  couldn’t  raise  the  money.  He  promised 
to  do  so  if  released,  but  failed  to  come  across. 

Kathryn  was  not  discouraged.  She  even  told  a  detective  friend  in 
Fort  Worth  that  she  was  thinking  of  going  into  the  kidnapping  game. 

A  man  named  Albert  Bates,  a  tall,  middle-aged  bandit,  was  now  a 
member  of  Kelly’s  gang.  Bates  had  helped  in  the  robbery  of  a  Colfax, 
Washington,  bank.  He  was  an  ex-burglar,  who  had  been  given  a  long 
sentence  in  Nevada  and  then  paroled.  Later,  he  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  for  larceny  in  Utah  and  served  that.  Following  his  Utah  convic¬ 
tion  he  was  sentenced  to  from  three  to  five  years  in  the  Colorado  peni¬ 
tentiary. 

The  Kellys  and  Bates  decided  to  invite  the  distinguished  Harvey 
Bailey,  mint  and  bank  robber,  to  help  them.  They  went  to  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  and  spent  a  week  looking  over  the  situation. 

Then  one  night,  two  men,  one  armed  with  a  pistol  and  the  other 
with  a  machine  gun,  walked  into  the  home  of  Charles  F.  Urschel,  oil 
millionaire.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Urschel  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Jarrett 
were  playing  bridge.  The  bandits,  now  kidnappers,  took  with  them  both 
Urschel  and  Jarrett,  but  Jarrett  was  robbed  and  released  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city,  while  Urschel,  bound  and  blindfolded,  was  carried  on. 
Nine  days  later  Urschel  was  released  upon  payment  of  $200,000  ransom. 

Kathryn  Kelly  is  said  to  have  urged  that  Urschel  be  killed.  But  the 
others  in  the  group  refused.  However,  they  may  have  later  regretted 
that  generosity. 

For  Urschel  possessed  a  photographic  memory  and  he  began  pouring 
details  of  his  capture  into  the  ears  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
men,  taking  charge  of  the  kidnapping  under  the  so-called  Lindbergh  law. 

Urschel  remembered  the  weather,  the  amount  of  rainfall,  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  a  plane  over  the  house  at  certain  times  each  day.  He  managed  to 
describe  the  house  with  amazing  accuracy— so  many  steps  from  the  gate 
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to  the  door,  so  large  rooms,  so  many  persons,  a  certain  kind  of  tin  cup 
he  drank  from. 

This  place  fitted  in  neatly  with  the  Texas  ranch  home  of  Mrs.  R. 
G.  Shannon,  Kathryn’s  mother,  now  married  to  a  previously  law-abiding 
rancher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shannon  were  promptly  arrested.  Meanwhile  Kathryn 
and  George  headed  north,  going  to  Omaha,  then  Chicago  and  finally  to 
Minneapolis  where  they  disposed  of  some  of  the  ransom  money.  Then, 
spending  money  lavishly,  they  started  for  the  east.  In  Cleveland  they 
picked  up  a  newspaper  and  saw  that  the  hot  money  shovers  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  had  been  arrested.  Hurriedly  they  started  out  again,  going  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  then  to  Des  Moines.  Kathryn  still  was  confident,  still  planning 
bigger  things. 

But  in  Des  Moines  she  read  that  her  parents  had  been  arrested.  By 
that  queer  sentimental  streak  which  often  exists  in  the  most  ruthless 
criminals,  she  was  fond  of  her  mother  and  of  her  young  daughter.  She 
apparently  went  berserk  when  she  read  of  her  mother’s  arrest.  Through 
the  underworld  she  offered  to  trade  the  government  her  husband  for 
the  release  of  her  parents.  She  wrote  letters  announcing  their  innocence 
and  denouncing  George  for  dragging  her  family  into  trouble. 

Nothing  happened.  So  she  dashed  back  to  Texas  to  confer  with  at¬ 
torneys.  She  found  that  the  government  was  not  swapping  anything  for 
anybody. 

Alarmed  for  herself  by  this  time,  she  started  on  a  long  series  of  jour¬ 
neys,  pulling  one  of  the  cleverest  schemes  of  disguise  reported  in  the 
annals  of  crime.  Already  George  had  bleached  his  hair  and  she  was  wear¬ 
ing  a  red  wig.  She  “borrowed”  a  twelve-year-old  girl  from  casual  ac¬ 
quaintances  because  she  would  “love  to  take  her  on  a  trip.” 

She  took  the  child  to  Chicago  and  there  the  Kellys  posed  as  a  devoted 
couple  with  a  young  daughter.  Meanwhile  Kathryn  was  still  fighting  for 
the  release  of  her  parents.  She  bombarded  the  Urschel  family  with  let¬ 
ters  proclaiming  the  innocence  of  herself  and  her  family  and  blaming 
everything  on  George.  She  made  him  put  his  fingerprints  on  a  confession 
which  she  mailed  to  the  police. 

The  patiently  tracing  police  had  found  the  real  parents  of  the  child. 
Then  the  child  was  returned.  Special  agents  met  her.  The  Kellys  had  gone 
to  Memphis.  The  address  was  found  and  the  Kellys  were  arrested,  taken 
by  surprise  and  captured  without  resistance. 

In  jail  Kathryn  continued  to  storm.  Everything  was  George’s  fault. 
She  pretended  to  have  appendicitis.  She  tried  to  bribe  a  jailor  with 
$15,000.  She  brought  her  young  daughter  into  court  to  obtain  sympathy 
for  her.  But  all  her  tricks  failed.  She  and  George  were  both  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shannon  rceived  the  same  sentence  as  did  Bates  and 
Harvey  Bailey.  All  had  been  tried  by  1933.  Mrs.  Albert  Bates  had  fled  to 
California  where  she  buried  her  husband’s  share  of  the  loot.  But  she 
was  followed  and  most  of  the  money  recovered. 

JAKE  AND  RALPH  FLEAGLE 

Jake  (Wolf)  Fleagle’s  real  name  was  William  Harrison  Fleagle  and 
his  brother  was  inappropriately  named  Ralph  Emerson  Fleagle.  But  cul¬ 
ture  played  little  part  in  their  lives. 

The  elder  Fleagles  went  to  Kansas  from  Iowa  half  a  century  ago 
and  settled  in  the  short  grass  country  of  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
There  four  boys  were  born.  The  two  oider  ones  stayed  on  the  farm,  help¬ 
ing  till  hard,  baked  soil. 

But  Jake  and  Ralph  disliked  the  poverty  of  the  shiftless  family.  They 
did  not  take  kindly  to  herding  cattle,  killing  rattlesnakes,  gathering  what 
harvest  remained  after  droughts  or  floods  which  washed  the  soil  into 
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numerous  gullies.  So  they  left  the  ramshackle  Fleagle  home  in  1910, 
going  west.  v 

They  worked  as  street  car  men  in  San  Francisco  during  the  strike. 
Then  Ralph  wandered  east,  continuing  his  street  car  work.  Jake  drifted 
up  and  down  the  Sacramento  valley,  following  the  crap  games  that  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  fruit  harvests.  Then  he  came  east  as  a  train  butcher 
working  out  of  St.  Louis. 

Jake,  small,  active,  more  eager  for  spending  money  was  the  first  of 
the  brothers  to  get  into  trouble.  He  was  arrested  in  Oklahoma  on  a 
charge  of  second  degree  robbery  and  sent  to  the  state  prison  at  McAlester 
for  a  year  and  a  day. 

After  he  got  out  of  prison,  Jake  joined  Ralph  in  rambling  around 
the  country.  Then  in  the  early  1920’s  they  went  back  to  Garden  City, 
Kansas,  to  visit  the  folks.  Thereafter  they  made  frequent  visits  home. 
Each  time  they  brought  thousands  of  dollars  to  deposit  in  the  local  banks. 

The  Fleagles  now  were  launched  into  their  criminal  careers.  Jake 
had  met  crooks  in  the  Oklahoma  state  prison  and  he  used  them  to  en¬ 
large  his  acquaintance.  He  and  Ralph  inaugurated  a  new  type  of  crim¬ 
inal  organization. 

Most  of  the  gangsters  stick  together.  In  the  lives  of  other  bandits 
the  same  names  keep  cropping  up.  When  Frank  Nash  was  mentioned,  the 
names  of  Keating,  Verne  Miller,  Tommy  Holden,  Eddie  Green  and  Charlie 
Harmon  always  came  into  the  conversation.  So  did  that  of  Harvey  Bailey. 
The  Barker-Karpis  gang  stuck  together  for  years.  The  Dillinger  group 
might  separate  occasionally  for  vacations  or  prison  sentences  but  it  came 
back  together  again. 

The  Fleagles,  however,  selected  new  men  for  each  job,  split  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  immediately,  taking  much  the  largest  cut,  and  then  separated  from 
their  companions.  It  was  a  highly  successful  method,  since  it  prevented 
such  a  thing  as  a  Fleagle  gang  from  becoming  well  known. 

The  Fleagles  roamed  up  and  down  the  Sacramento  valley  during  the 
fruit  harvesting  season,  raiding  the  crap  games.  Big  money  was  wagered 
at  these  sessions.  The  Fleagles  would  appear  with  ready  guns,  scoop  up 
ten  thousand  dollars,  pay  off  their  assistants  with  a  thousand  dollars 
each,  pick  up  new  help,  raid  another  crap  game  and  then,  when  they 
had  acquired  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  go  back  to  Kansas. 

In  Kansas,  Mrs.  Fleagle  told  the  neighbors  that  her  sons  were  in  the 
cattle  business  in  the  west.  They  were  also  making  money  hand  over 
fist  on  the  stock  market,  she  said.  Bankers  were  curious  about  these  big 
deposits,  especially  when  Jake  lost  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  gambling 
in  Colorado  and  had  to  draw  out  the  entire  sum  at  one  time.  The  sud¬ 
den  withdrawal  almost  ruined  the  bank.  The  Fleagles,  however,  merely 
said  that  they  had  gone  into  the  cattle  and  horse  business  and  had  to 
make  a  huge  purchase. 

Apparently  no  one  noticed  that  the  Fleagle’s  profitable  sales  of 
cattle  and  horses  always  coincided  with  a  major  holdup.  The  Fleagles 
now  are  believed  to  have  robbed  many  Kansas  banks  and  also  of  having 
held  up  several  California  trains.  But  at  the  time  no  suspicion  was 
attached  to  them. 

Little,  if  any,  of  this  money  ever  went  to  their  poverty-stricken  fam¬ 
ily.  The  brothers  grew  middle-aged  and  prosperous  in  crime.  Ralph,  the 
tall,  lanky  brother,  now  was  white-haired.  Jake’s  face  showed  signs  of 
dissipation. 

The  family  asked  embarrassing  questions.  So  Jake  and  Ralph  de¬ 
cided  not  to  visit  them  between  “deals”  any  more.  Instead  they  bought 
a  “horse  ranch”  some  distance  away  from  home.  The  Kansas  horse  ranch, 
needless  to  say,  never  had  a  horse  on  it  during  the  Fleagle  ownership. 

They  arranged  a  granary  so  that  one  side  could  be  raised  to  admit 
autos  that  should  be  hidden.  The  old  house  was  a  virtual  arsenal.  The 
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ranch  was  ideally  located  in  a  wild,  almost  deserted  country  with  bad 
roads  twisting  around  gullies. 

To  celebrate  the  new  hide-out,  the  Fleagles  decided  to  rob  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Lamar,  Colorado.  For  assistants  they  would  have  How¬ 
ard  Royston  of  California,  and  George  Johnson  Abshier,  former  boot¬ 
legger  of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado.  The  date  of  the  robbery  was  post¬ 
poned  several  times  because  the  Fleagles  were  superstitious.  If  they 
glimpsed  a  black  cat  the  robbery  was  off  for  the  day. 

Finally  on  May  23,  1928,  they  set  out  for  Lamar.  They  left  the  car 
at  the  curb  in  front  of  the  bank  and  the  four  men,  all  wearing  masks, 
went  inside.  Each  man  was  armed  with  a  revolver  or  rifle.  Jake  and  Ralph 
carried  grain  sacks  in  which  to  put  the  loot. 

Officers  and  patrons  of  the  bank  were  lined  up.  The  Fleagles  began 
scooping  up  money.  A  total  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
was  put  into  the  bags.  Then  the  bandits  started  to  back  out  of  the  building. 

A.  N.  Parrish,  elderly  president  of  the  bank,  jumped  forward  with 
an  old  forty-five,  which  hadn’t  been  fired  for  fifteen  years.  He  fired  at 
Royston.  The  bullet  broke  his  jaw  in  three  places.  The  bandits  returned 
the  fire.  Parrish  was  shot  dead.  J.  N.  Parrish  rushed  to  his  father’s  aid. 
He,  too,  was  shot  down.  Then  Everett  Kessinger,  assistant  cashier,  and 
E.  A.  Lungren,  bank  teller,  were  forced  to  accompany  the  bandits  in  the 
car. 

Pursuit  started  immediately.  The  sheriff,  in  a  fast  auto,  started  to 
overtake  the  bandit  machine.  The  gang  shoved  Kessinger  halfway  out  of 
the  car  so  that  any  stray  bullet  would  hit  him.  When  this  did  not  stop 
the  pursuers,  the  bandits  stopped  the  car,  got  out,  put  their  hostage  in 
front  of  them  for  a  shield  and  began  to  shoot  at  the  sheriff  and  his  com¬ 
panion.  At  last  a  rifle  bullet  tore  up  the  hood  of  the  officers’  car,  break¬ 
ing  the  spark  plugs. 

Lungren  was  released  then  and  left  standing  in  the  road.  Kessinger 
was  taken  with  the  bandits.  Royston  wanted  a  doctor  for  his  broken 
jaw,  but  the  Fleagles  refused  to  stop.  The  car  sped  on  into  western  Kan¬ 
sas.  At  the  Fleagle  hide-out  Kessinger  was  bound. 

That  night  Jake  and  Ralph  went  to  the  home  of  Dr.  W.  Wineinger 
at  Dighton,  Kansas.  He  asked  the  doctor  to  come  treat  a  man  with  a 
crushed  foot.  The  doctor  was  said  to  be  unwilling  but  finally  went  in  his 
own  car  with  Jake. 

Sometime  during  that  ride  Jake  left  a  fingerprint  on  the  car  window 
that  was  later  to  prove  his  downfall. 

A  day  later  Doctor  Wineinger’s  absence  was  noticed.  An  airplane  was 
used  in  the  search  and  in  a  gullied  district  near  Garden  City  searchers 
saw  a  car  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  canyon.  The  plane  landed  and  the 
sheriff  investigated.  Beneath  his  car  was  the  body  of  Doctor  Wineinger. 
He  had  been  bound  and  blindfolded,  shot  in  the  back  with  a  shotgun 
loaded  with  slugs  and  thrown  into  the  gully.  Then  the  car  had  been 
pushed  on  top  of  him. 

Thrust  into  one  of  Wineinger’s  pockets  was  a  scrawled  note :  “Sweet 
revenge  from  Enterprise.  Oh,  oh  you  murderers,  ye  Doctors.” 

This  diverted  suspicion  from  the  Fleagles  for  a  while.  Wineinger  had 
come  from  Enterprise,  Ohio,  and  he  had  an  enemy,  a  former  convict  and 
ex-preacher  who  hated  doctors. 

But  when  the  body  of  Kessinger  was  found  in  a  lonely  shack  near 
Liberal,  Kansas,  bound,  blindfolded  and  shotgunned  to  death,  the  two 
murders-  were  connected.  Hugh  Harper,  Colorado  Springs  chief  of  police, 
insisted  that  the  doctor’s  murder  was  the  result  of  the  Lamar  robbery, 
pointing  out  that  one  of  the  men  had  been  wounded. 

Meanwhile  officers  arrested  four  men,  Whitey  Walker,  an  Oklahoma 
convict;  Charles  Clinton,  the  ex-preacher  and  outlaw  who  hated  doctors; 
Alfred  Oliver,  an  ex-convict,  arrested  in  St.  Louis,  Floyd  Jarre tt,  Okla- 
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lioma  bandit,  captured  in  his  native  state.  They  were  all  identified  as 
having  been  the  bank  bandits. 

Meanwhile  federal  officials  were  trying  to  identify  the  single  finger¬ 
print  left  on  Wineinger’s  car.  A  man  giving  the  name  of  William  Harri¬ 
son  Holden  was  arrested  at  Stockton,  California,  on  suspicion  of  bank 
robbery  and  then  released.  But  his  fingerprints  were  sent  to  Washington 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  One  of  them  was  identical  with 
that  on  the  Wineinger  car.  They  were  also  identified  with  those  of  Jake 
Fleagle,  convict  No.  6591,  Oklahoma  penitentiary,  back  in  1916. 

Investigation  began.  Ralph  Fleagle  was  traced  to  Kankakee,  Illinois. 
He  was  caught  there.  Questioned,  he  began  to  talk.  He  named  Royston 
as  the  man  who  had  been  shot  in  the  robbery.  Royston  was  arrested  at 
San  Andreas,  California,  where  he  had  married  a  school  teacher  and 
had  a  young  baby.  Royston  also  confessed.  Abshier  was  arrested.  Then 
began  the  chase  for  Jake  Fleagle. 

Finally  he  was  traced  to  a  chicken  farm  near  Branson,  Missouri, 
where  he  and  a  friend  had  been  living  as  the  Cook  brothers.  He  walked 
into  a  trap  on  a  train  and  in  a  gun  battle  was  fatally  wounded.  He  died 
in  a  hospital  in  Springfield,  Missouri.  The  officers  found  that  his  white 
cottage  in  the  Ozark  hills  was  a  veritable  arsenal.  It  also  was  full  of  de¬ 
tective  story  magazines.  Neighbors  had  thought  that  the  Cooks  were 
pleasant,  polite  people. 

After  Fleagle’s  death,  his  home  became  a  tourist  attraction.  Natives 
spent  much  time  digging  for  the  “Fleagle  gold”  but  none  was  ever  found. 

WILBUR  UNDERHILL 

Like  many  another  modern  criminal,  Wilbur  Underhill  started  his 
career  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder — bootlegging.  Back  about  1918,  Picher, 
Oklahoma,  near  which  Underhill  had  been  reared,  was  a  typical  mining 
community  with  numerous  speakeasies,  which  created  a  good  demand 
for  moonshine  whiskey.  Underhill  soon  found  that  he  was  able  to  pick 
up  a  few  dollars  by  supplying  a  small  part  of  that  demand. 

Underhill  was  of  German-American  descent,  a  tall  man,  with  gray 
eyes  and  light,  unruly  brown  hair.  His  lower  jaw  carried  a  peculiar  lump 
on  each  side. 

As  Underhill  extended  his  bootlegging  activities,  he  met  more  and 
more  of  the  bigger  men  in  the  business.  At  that  time,  a  great  deal  of  the 
liquor  consumed  in  the  Tri-State  region  came  from  the  stills  secreted  in 
the  Osage  hills.  Better  roads  and  the  prosperity  brought  by  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  has,  however-,  radically  changed  this  part  of  the  country  since 
Underhill’s  time,  and  the  region  is  no  longer  quite  the  impregnable 
bandit  hide-out  it  once  was.  But  at  the  time  of  Underhill’s  youth,  even 
small-time  bootleggers  had  innumerable  opportunities  to  meet  many  of 
the  nation’s  boldest  criminals,  for  the  Osage  hills  were  then  indeed  a 
criminal  paradise  offering  security  from  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  af¬ 
fording  ample  facilities  for  rough  and  boisterous  entertainment. 

Most  of  the  liquor  at  that  time  was  produced  by  Henry  Grammer. 
Grammer’s  enterprise  was  enormous.  Far  back  in  a  dense  woods  lay  his 
plant.  His  batteries  of  stills  were  operated  by  criminals  from  everywhere. 
Power  for  the  works  was  supplied  by  a  private  electric  plant.  The  prop¬ 
erty,  which  was  lighted  at  night  in  such  a  way  that  intrusion  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  was  surrounded  by  armed  guards  whose  business  it 
was  to  direct  away  from  the  premises  anyone  who  innocently  happened 
along  and  to  shoot  anyone  who  might  dare  attempt  to  invade  the  strong¬ 
hold. 

Grammer’s  deliveries  were  made  in  automobiles  and  trucks  which 
were  driven  by  convicts.  These  drivers  were  usually  faithful  to  their  boss, 
but  now  and  then  they  arranged  through  an  outside  confederate  for  the 
hi-jacking  of  their  cargoes.  Underhill  soon  saw  that  he  could  make  more 
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money  if  he  could  sell  whole  loads  of  liquor  instead  of  just  peddling  a  few 
cases  at  a  time.  So  he  became  a  hi- j acker,  at  first  working  and  splitting 
the  profits  with  a  Grammer  driver,  and  then  proceeding  to  hi-jack  a 
truck  on  his  own  hook. 

From  bootlegging  and  hi-jacking,  Underhill  graduated  to  burglary. 
Arrested  in  Joplin,  Missouri,  on  a  burglary  charge,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
Underhill  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  Missouri  penitentiary  for 
two  years.  However,  within  a  year  after  his  release  from  the  Joplin  sen¬ 
tence,  he  was  sent  again  to  the  penitentiary,  his  second  conviction  being 
on  a  charge  of  armed  robbery.  For  good  behavior,  his  sentence  was 
shortened. 

A  short  time  after  his  release,  Underhill,  with  Ray  Terrill  and  Matt 
and  George  Kimes,  robbed  a  bank  in  a  small  Oklahoma  town.  Terrill  and 
the  Kimes  brothers  were  friends  from  his  old  hi-jacking  days.  This  gang 
staged  several  raids  on  banks,  but  they  finally  dissolved  their  outfit. 
Underhill,  according  to  the  Kimes  brothers  and  Terrill,  was  always  want¬ 
ing  to  kill  someone,  which  they  figured  was  tempting  trouble  a  little  too 
much.  So,  Underhill  elected  to  go  out  by  himelf  and  for  himself,  now 
under  the  alias  of  Henry  Wilbur. 

On  a  Christmas  Eve,  George  Fee  was  clerking  in  a  drug  store  in  Ok- 
nrulgee,  Oklahoma,  when  a  man  entered,  drew  a  gun,  and  demanded  the 
store’s  money.  Fee  thought  the  man  was  joking,  hesitated.  Underhill 
fired,  scooped  the  money  out  of  the  cash  register,  and  fled.  Before  he 
died,  Fee  was  able  to  furnish  a  description  of  his  assailant. 

A  week  later  Underhill  was  arrested  in  Tulsa,  taken  to  Okmulgee  and 
placed  in  jail.  But  someone  smuggled  some  hack  saws  into  the  jail,  and 
Underhill  cut  his  way  through  the  bars,  escaping  to  the  ground  by  means 
of  an  improvised  rope  made  of  bed  sheets. 

Officers  figured  rightly  that  Underhill  would  soon  appear  in  his  old 
home  town,  Picher.  They  prepared  a  trap,  and  Underhill  walked  into  it, 
but  he  shot  his  way  out.  Earl  Neal,  an  oil  worker,  who  was  an  innocent 
bystander,  was  killed  in  the  line  of  Underhill’s  fire.  Underhill  was  cap¬ 
tured  later  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  the  murder  of  the 
drug  clerk,  Fee,  while  other  possible  charges  were  left  pending. 

In  prison,  Underhill  shortly  attempted  an  escape  but  failed,  and  was 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinement.  After  being  released  from  “solitary,” 
he  was  sent  with  an  outside  road  construction  gang.  His  long  awaited 
chance  arrived,  and  one  day  Underhill  slipped  from  the  line  of  convicts, 
fled  like  a  wild  animal  into  heavy  brush,  and  made  straight  for  a  bluff 
from  which  he  dove  into  a  river  and  swam  to  safety. 

Shortly  afterward,  Underhill  turned  up  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  where  he 
lived  in  a  hotel.  Among  the  guests  of  the  hotel — farmers,  cattlemen,  oil 
men,  and  plain  business  men — he  moved  unrecognized  and  was  accepted 
as  a  legitimate  business  man.  He  wore  good  clothing  and  paid  his  bills 
promptly.  However,  a  robbery  was  committed  one  day,  and  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  the  stolen  goods  had  been  seen  in  Underhill’s  room. 

Policeman  Merle  Colver  was  sent  to  Underhill’s  room  to  investigate 
the  report  that  the  stolen  articles  had  been  seen  there.  Colver  never 
asked  any  questions,  for,  as  he  stood  outside  the  door,  Underhill  suddenly 
let  it  fly  open  and  fired  point  blank  at  the  officer,  who  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Underhill  was  captured  by  other  policemen  as  he  tried  to  escape. 

Kansas  had  no  capital  punishment  law,  and  Underhill  pleaded  guilty 
to  having  killed  officer  Colver.  He  was  sent  to  Lansing  prison  /for  life. 
This  saved  him  from  being  returned  to  Oklahoma  and  being  sentenced  to 
death  for  the  Neal  murder. 

In  prison  once  moje,  Underhill  again  began  to  plan  an  escape.  He 
and  Harvey  Bailey,  with  the  assistance  of  help  on  the  outside,  planned 
and  executed  the  famous  Memorial  Day  escape  from  Lansing,  the  details 
of  which  are  told  in  the  account  of  Bailey. 
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At  large  again,  Underhill,  now  with  a  record  of  a  dozen  years  of 
crime,  began  a  bloody  series  of  bank  robberies,  hold-ups,  and  murders. 
Soon  he  became  known  as  the  Tri-State  Terror. 

Underhill’s  escapades  were  spectacular.  Once,  while  fleeing  from 
pursuing  officers,  he  suddenly  stopped  his  car,  got  out  and,  armed  with 
a  machine  gun,  made  motions  indicating  that  he  dared  the  officers  to 
come  any  further  if  they  thought  they  could  capture  him.  Another  time, 
he  and  a  band  of  desperadoes  actually  drove  the  officers  of  the  law  out¬ 
side  a  town,  and  then  sped  furiously  through  the  streets,  terrorizing  the 
entire  population.  It  is  said  that  he  occasionally  robbed  small  banks  by 
loading  their  .safes  on  a  truck  and  driving  away. 

His  extreme  recklessness  soon  made  most  criminals  afraid  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  Underhill.  Ultimately,  he  was  charged  with  violating 
federal  laws,  and  he  found  himself  being  hunted  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

Government  agents  tracked  him  relentlessly,  but  Underhill  was  al¬ 
ways  just  one  jump  ahead.  With  his  childhood  sweetheart,  Hazel  Hudson, 
he  boldly  entered  Colgate,  Oklahoma,  and  the  two  were  married.  Then 
they  disappeared.  However,  Underhill’s  downfall  presently  became  only 
a  question  of  time,  for  the  federal  agents  drew  their  net  tighter  and 
tighter.  '  I  I!  Ml  |  rPIMlHnj!!] 

In  December,  1933,  the  government  men  learned  that  Underhill  and 
some  of  hi.s  friends  could  be  found  in  a  house  at  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 
This  information  was  received  late  one  cold,  rainy  night. 

Seven  special  agents  and  eight  police  officers  and  deputy  sheriffs  left 
Oklahoma  City  immediately  and  drove  forty-three  miles  to  Shawnee  at 
top  speed.  They  parked  their  three  cars  at  some  distance  from  Under¬ 
hill’s  hide-out  and  carefully  planned  their  approach. 

But  a  neighbor’s  dog  heard  the  men  and  barked.  A  deputy  swore 
under  his  breath  at  the  dog,  and  in  hushed  tones  the  special  agent  in 
charge  urged  the  men  to  hurry.  Fortunately,  they  were  able  to  take  their 
positions  before  the  dog’s  barking  warned  Underhill.  Then  the  agent  in 
charge  raised  his  sub-machine  gun.  Scarcely  fifty  feet  away  stood 
Underhill  in  a  lighted  bedroom,  evidently  preparing  to  retire.  On  a  table, 
visible  to  the  agent,  were  two  converted  Luger  automatics,  each  capable 
of  firing  thirty-one  shots  at  the  speed  of  a  machine  gun. 

“This  is  the  law,”  shouted  the  special  agent.  “Put  your  hands  up, 
Wilbur,  and  don’t  reach  for  those  guns.” 

Underhill  stood  motionless  for  a  split  second  and  then  whirled  him¬ 
self  past  the  table,  seizing  both  guns.  The  special  agent  called  out  again. 
Underhill  answered  with  a  barrage  from  the  automatics.  The  officers  in¬ 
stantly  opened  fire  from  several  vantage  points  and  Underhill  fell. 

A  deputy  shouted,  “We’ve  got  him!”  But  the  special  agent  in  charge, 
a  veteran  of  many  such  battles,  commanded  the  men  to  stand  back.  His 
judgment  was  right,  for  in  a  moment  Underhill  had  gotten  to  his  feet, 
both  Lugers  blazing  into  the  night.  This  time  15  guns  spat  back  at  him. 

But  suddenly  from  the  front  part  of  the  house  another  gun  menaced 
the  officers.  A  friend  of  Underhill,  Ralph  Rowe,  had  joined  the  battle. 
Underhill’s  wife  screamed  frantically  as  the  two  desperadoes,  now 
out  of  sight  fought  on.  The  officers,  using  machine  guns,  rifles,  and 
pistols,  relentlessly  poured  a  continuous  stream  of  lead  into  the  house. 
Suddenly  the  firing  from  the  front  widow  ceased.  Rowe  had  finally  been 
wounded  and  was  out  of  the  fight.  Then  Underhill  leaped  into  full  viewr 
from  his  firing  position,  emptied  his  guns  at  the  officers.  He  stood  still  for 
a  fraction  of  a  second.  His  heavy  weapons — machine  guns  and  shotguns — 
were  in  his  car,  which  was  in  the  garage.  For  once,  Underhill  was  almost 
beaten  at  his  own  game  of  killing.  Struck  by  a  bullet,  Underhill  staggered, 
but  still  was  able  to  make  for  a  door  leading  into  a  hallway.  The  special 
agent  called  to  him  to  halt.  Underhill  slammed  the  door. 
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“He’s  headed  out!”  someone  shouted.  The  officers  covered  the  front 
door  as  Underhill  burst  out  and  raced  down  the  steps  through  a  hail  of 
deadly  crossfire  from  the  officers’  sputtering  sub-machine  guns.  Under¬ 
hill  stumbled  forward,  but  did  not  fall.  Another  burst  of  fire.  Underhill 
staggered  again,  undoubtedly  wounded  seriously,  but  he  disappeared 
around  the  corner  of  a  nearby  house  on  the  run. 

The  drizzling  rain  had  turned  into  a  downpour,  making  the  hunt  for 
Underhill  even  more  difficult.  With  powerful  flashlights,  the  officers 
searched  all  open  garages,  all  the  alleys — they  checked  every  square  inch 
of  the  neighborhood  where  Underhill  might  have  hidden.  But  Under¬ 
hill  was  not  to  be  found.  Bloodhounds  were  rushed  to  the  scene,  but  the 
dogs  only  prowled  about,  unable  to  pick  up  a  scent  on  the  drenched  earth. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Sheriff  Stanley  Rogers  of  Oklahoma  City, 
heading  another  posse,  was  scouring  other  sections  of  the  town.  He  heard 
a  rumor  that  a  staggering  man  had  been  seen  at  the  rear  of  a  furniture 
store.  He  and  his  man  sped  to  the  store,  made  entrance,  and  there, 
sprawled  on  a  bed  in  a  furniture  display,  they  found  Underhill,  his  body 
ripped  by  13  bullets.  But  the  Tri-State  Terror  was  still  alive!  Nearly  a 
week  later,  however,  his  wounds  finally  proved  fatal. 

KEATING  AND  HOLDEN 

An  ex-taxi  driver,  good  looking,  well  built,  witty,  Francis  L.  Keating, 
rose  to  notoriety  as  a  train  robber.  In  1929  he  and  Thomas  Holden  leaped 
into  the  railway  postal  car  of  the  Port  Huron  and  Chicago  train  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  overpowered  the  mail  clerks,  tossed  two  mail  sacks  out  at  a  crossing 
and  leaped  from  the  train  into  a  waiting  auto.  They  escaped  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  none  of  which  was  ever  re¬ 
covered. 

Holden  and  Keating  were  captured  and  convicted  in  1928.  They  were 
sentenced  to  twenty-five  years  in  the  federal  prison  at  Leavenwohth, 
Kansas. 

In  prison  Keating  formed  the  center  of  a  group  to  which  Frank  Nash 
gravitated.  He  was  one  of  the  “big  time”  men  who  told  Nash  about  the 
methods  in  the  bigger  cities. 

Keating  and  Holden  became  trusties.  Immediately  they  started  plan¬ 
ning  an  escape.  Charlie  Harmon  obtained  some  extra  trusty  passes  and 
forged  the  warden’s  name  to  them.  George  Kelly  Barnes,  later  known  as 
Machine  Gun  Kelly,  photographed  the  two  men  and  put  their  pictures 
on  the  passes. 

Dressed  in  trusty  raincoats,  Keating  and  Holden  were  ushered  by 
Kelly  through  the  main  corridor  where  a  new  guard  was  stationed.  Then 
they  calmly  walked  out  of  the  prison.  Clothes  had  been  hidden  by  out¬ 
side  conspirators  in  a  nearby  haystack.  Their  prison  uniforms  discarded, 
Keating  and  Holden  hitchhiked  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  There  they  reg¬ 
istered  at  a  hotel  under  aliases  and  telegraphed  to  friends  in  Chicago  for 
money.  Two  thousand  dollars  were  said  to  have  been  sent  them  immed¬ 
iately.  Keating  and  Holden  taxied  to  the  airport,  and  flew  to  Chicago. 
Thus  ended  one  of  the  best  planned  of  all  prison  breaks. 

By  the  time  Frank  Nash  had  escaped,  Keating  and  Holden  were  back 
in  the  gang  and  flush  with  money.  They  were  said  to  have  sent  an 
“underground”  message  to  Nash  in  prison  telling  him  of  the  easy  pick¬ 
ing  awaiting  him  in  Chicago. 

But  when  the  famous  criminal  reunion  took  place  in  St.  Paul,  in  1931, 
Keating  was  present  accompanied  by  a  former  manicurist  named  Marge, 
run-away  sister  of  a  Chicago  policeman.  Romance,  it  was  said,  originated 
when  she  manicured  Keating’s  nails  in  a  Chicago  barber  shop. 

Keating  became  a  member  of  Frank  Nash’s  gang,  which  had  head¬ 
quarters  in  St.  Paul,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  Keating  also  made  the 
rounds  of  the  resorts,  White  Bear  lake  in  Minnesota,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis- 
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consin,  and  the  lake  shore  resorts  near  Chicago.  Occasionally  he  dropped 
down  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  to  play  a  little  golf  and  take  the  baths. 

Not  much  is  known  of  Keating’s  life.  He  apparently  was  an  amiable, 
efficient  cog  in  the  criminal  machine.  Like  the  others,  he  lived  In  excel¬ 
lent  apartment  houses  and  hotels,  played  golf  on  exclusive  courses,  wore 
good  clothes,  and  spent  money  freely.  One  of  his  traits,  which  impressed 
Frank  Nash,  fresh  from  Oklahoma,  was  his  liking  for  fifty-cent  cigars. 

Sometimes  Keating  teamed  with  Holden,  Harvey  Bailey  and  Frank 
Nash.  Again  he  was  with  Bernard  Phillips,  former  traffic  policeman,  who 
had  been  fired  for  extortion,  turned  to  auto  stealing  and  then  served  a 
prison  term  at  Leavenworth.  Phillips,  Keating,  Bailey  and  Nash  robbed 
several  banks  together.  George  Kelly,  free  from  his  three  year  sen¬ 
tence  on  prohibition  violation,  also  joined  them  at  intervals. 

Keating  was  present  at  the  robbery  of  the  Kraft  State  Bank  at 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  when  Frank  Weber  and  Charlie  Harmon  were 
killed.  He  split  the  proceeds  along  with  Miller,  Nash,  Harvey  Bailey  and 
Tom  Holden.  Then  they  all  fled  to  Chicago  to  make  plans  for  the  prison 
break  that  was  to  release  Earl  Thayer  and  Grover  Durrill. 

Keating,  Holden,  Nash  and  Harold  Fontaine  were  said  to  be  the  out¬ 
side  conspirators.  Fontaine  bought  a  big  barrel  of  shoe  paste.  Guns  were 
put  in  inner  tube  wrappings  and  thrust  far  down  into  the  paste. 

A  truck  was  obtained  to  transport  the  barrel  to  St.  Louis.  Keating 
and  Holden  drove  the  truck  while  Nash  sat  in  the  back  with  the  barrel 
and  Fontaine  sat  in  front  with  a  machine  gun.  The  barrel,  marked  with 
red  paint,  was  shipped  from  St.  Louis,  and  a  wire  sent  to  the  convicts.  The 
prison  break  was  unsuccessful,  however.  So  Keating,  Holden  and  Nash 
called  their  women  and  set  out  on  extensive  travels.  In  the  spring  of 
1932,  they  met  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

Keating  went  back  north  where  he  was  known  as  Jimmy  Stanley. 
Federal  agents  checking  on  Charlie  Harmon’s  death  found  that  Keating, 
under  the  name  of  Stanley,  had  recently  patronized  a  golf  equipment 
firm  in  Kansas  City.  Agents  were  sent  to  all  the  golf  courses.  At  the  Old 
Mission  course,  Keating,  Holden,  Harvey  Bailey  and  Big  Phip — as  Bernard 
Phillips  was  known — were  playing  golf. 

Phillips  saw  the  agents  approaching  and  fled.  The  others  were  ar¬ 
rested.  Marge  Keating,  Lillian  Holden  and  a  woman  describing  herself 
as  Mary  Phillips  were  sitting  in  a  parked  car  awaiting  their  men.  They 
were  held  for  investigation  but  released.  Mary  Phillips  real  name  was 
said  to  be  Winnie. 

Keating  and  Holden  were  returned  to  Leavenworth.  Phillips,  who  es¬ 
caped  arrest,  was  later  killed.  According  to  underworld  reports,  he  was 
suspected  of  having  tipped  the  officials  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  others. 
He  was  tortured,  stabbed  with  an  ice  pick  repeatedly,  killed  and  thrown 
into  a  ditch. 

CHARLES  PRESTON  HARMON 

One  of  the  minor  members  of  the  Frank  Nash-Verne  Miller-Keating- 
Holden  gang  was  Charlie  Harmon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  recording  the  rapid  rise  and  equally 
rapid  descent  of  big  time  gangsters,  that  Harmon  originally  was  one  of 
the  men  who  introduced  Nash  into  criminal  aristocracy.  Later,  his  dis¬ 
ciple  was  thought  to  have  assisted  in  putting  Harmon  to  death. 

In  1930,  when  "Harmon  met  Nash  in  prison,  Harmon  was  a  two-time 
convict  from  Texas.  He  had  previously  served  a  term  in  the  state  prison 
at  Huntsville.  A  trusty,  he  is  believed  to  have  assisted  in  the  escape  of 
Francis  (Jimmy)  Keating  and  Thomas  Holden,  train  robbers,  who  walked 
out  of  prison  on  forged  trusty  passes  bearing  photographs  taken  by  a 
man  named  George  Kelly,  who  was  then  working  in  the  record  room  of 
the  prison.  Kelly  later  rose  to  fame  as  Machine  Gun  Kelly. 
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Harmon  was  married  to  a  Texas  girl  named  Paula.  She  came  from  a 
respectable  family,  had  graduated  from  high  school  and  from  there  went 
to  a  girls’  finishing;  school.  Afterwards  she  married  a  steamship  officer 
and  then  divorced  him.  She  took  a  business  course  and  became  an  ef¬ 
ficient  comptometer  operator,  working  for  a  large  Texas  firm.  She  met 
Harmon  just  after  he  was  released  from  the  Huntsville,  Texas,  prison,  and 
in  a  short  time  married  him. 

Many  of  the  women  of  big  time  gangsters  had  excellent  educations 
and  came  from  decent  families.  Just  why  those  women  would  risk  their 
reputations,  their  lives,  and  expose  their  families  to  scandal  for  the  sake 
of  gangster  lovers  remains  a  mystery.  It  may  have  been  the  lure  of  ex¬ 
citement.  Most  of  them,  when  captured,  would  profess  ignorance  of  the 
doings  of  their  men.  But  many  of  them  were  active  aids,  driving  get¬ 
away  cars,  nursing  wounded  men,  arranging  hide-outs,  etc. 

When  Charlie  Harmon  was  sent  to  Leavenworth  prison,  Paula  went 
to  Chicago  and  opened  a  house  of  prostitution.  When  Harmon  was  re¬ 
leased,  Paula  went  by  plane  to  meet  him.  They  met  Frank  Nash  and 
Deafy  Farmer  in  Kansas  City  and  all  went  to  the  Farmer’s  home  near 
Joplin,  Missouri.  Then  they  continued  on  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  where 
the  Harmons  rented  a  house  and  stayed  for  about  six  weeks.  Charlie  and 
Paula  quarreled.  Underworld  gossip  had  it  that  Charlie  disapproved  of 
her  activities  while  he  was  in  prison.  She  went  back  to  Chicago  and  to 
her  house. 

Charlie  went  back  to  Chicago  and  there  was  a  reconciliation  with 
Paula.  She  closed  her  house  and  together  they  went  to  St.  Paul. 

But  Charlie  and  Paula  continued  to  quarrel.  According  to  Charlie, 
they  somehow  never  got  along  so  well  after  he  went  to  prison  and  she 
started  running  a  house  of  prostitution.  There  was  another  split-up.  Paula 
went  to  visit  her  new  friends,  the  Farmers.  The  gang  molls  did  a  good 
deal  of  visiting  around,  usually  dashing  from  city  to  city  by  plane.  Frank 
Nash  was  still  with  the  Farmers  and  Verne  Miller  was  there,  with  his 
moll,  Vivian.  They  all  returned  to  St.  Paul. 

Again  the  Harmons  were  reconciled.  But  they  seem  never  to  have 
gotten  along  with  the  rest  of  the  gang.  The  women  didn’t  care  much  for 
Paula,  according  to  gossip.  Perhaps  they,  too,  disliked  her  former  occu¬ 
pation. 

Charlie,  possibly  to  his  surprise,  found  that  his  old  prison  pupil,  Frank 
Nash,  was  quietly  assuming  the  leadership  of  the  gang.  In  prison  Charlie 
had  talked  to  Jelly  Nash — in  low- toned  conversations — of  the  advantages 
of  big  time  stuff,  finger  men,  political  connections,  the  disposal  of  stolen 
securities.  Now  he  found  that  Nash  was  ahead  of  him,  and  was  respected 
by  such  men  as  Verne  Miller  and  Harvey  Bailey. 

He  dangled  around  the  edge  of  the  set  during  the  summer  of  1931. 
The  leaders  did  not  trust  him  very  much.  He  was  a  bad  loser,  they  said, 
and  not  too  good  a  companion  in  their  leisure  hours.  He  played  golf  with 
them  and  boasted  of  the  handmade  clubs  he  purchased  from  a  Kansas 
City  firm.  Those  clubs  were  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
gang  in  a  short  time. 

Down  in  Leavenworth,  Earl  Thayer  and  Grover  Durrill,  old  compan¬ 
ions  of  Frank  Nash  in  the  Al  Spencer  days,  were  getting  restless.  They 
wanted  to  escape  in  order  to  join  Nash  in  his  new  enterprises.  The  under¬ 
world  grapevine  buzzed  with  plans  and  speculations.  Nash  praised  Dur¬ 
rill  and  Thayer.  They  were  reliable.  They  had  nerve.  But  the  gang  al¬ 
ready  was  complete.  Two  more  members  would  simply  mean  a  smaller 
division  of  the  loot. 

But  there  was  Charlie  Harmon.  They  didn’t  really  care  for  him,  and 
he  was  always  around  and  got  in  on  the  jobs.  There  was  Frank  Weber, 
and  he  was  unimportant,  too.  However,  Harmon  was  a  bad  loser.  So 
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thoughts  buzzed.  If  Thayer  and  Durrill  were  to  crash  out  of  the  prison 
and  join  the  others — someone  must  go. 

Harmon  was  included  in  the  hundred  thousand  dollar  robbery  of  the 
Kraft  State  Bank  at  Menomonie,  Wisconsin.  A  vice  president  of  the  bank 
was  taken  along  as  a  hostage.  The  gangsters  crowded  into  the  purring 
auto  parked  by  the  curb  and  fled.  They  were  hotly  pursued.  Gunfire 
started  between  the  bandit  car  and  the  car  first  in  pursuit.  The  lifeless 
body  of  the  vice  president  was  tossed  into  the  road.  Then  followed  the 
body  of  Frank  Weber.  The  car  gained  as  pursuers  stopped  to  investigate. 
The  bandits  had  escaped. 

Two  days  later,  the  body  of  Charlie  Harmon  was  found  in  a  lonely 
stretch  of  woods.  Soil  under  his  fingernails,  bloody  scratches  on  the 
ground,  showed  that  he  had  been  alive  when  he  had  been  thrown  out. 

Gossip  in  underworld  circles  said  that  some  of  the  shots  fired  by  the 
bandits  had  been  aimed  at  targets  within  the  car — Charlie  Harmon  was 
in  the  way — and  now  he  was  gone. 

Paula  Harmon  read  the  newspapers  and  took  a  plane  for  Texas.  She 
is  supposed  never  to  have  received  Charlie’s  share  of  the  loot.  She  dis¬ 
appeared  from  gang  circles  until  Fred  Barker,  who  had  met  her  in  St. 
Paul  and  in  other  gang  centers,  remembered  her  idly,  and  mentioned  her 
to  Vivian  and  Verne  Miller.  Then  she  came  back  from  Texas  to  be  Fred 
Barker’s  moll. 

The  superstitious  might  be  justified  in  saying  that  Charlie  Harmon 
obtained  revenge  from  the  grave.  For  the  prison  break  designed  to 
furnish  his  successor  failed.  Thayer  was  recaptured  and  Durrill  killed 
himself  rather  than  be  caught.  And  months  later,  federal  agents  traced 
Harmon’s  treasured  hand  made  golf  clubs  to  a  firm  in  Kansas  City,  and 
there  obtained  news  of  Francis  Keating  and  Thomas  Holden,  who  were 
immediately  arrested  on  the  Old  Mission  golf  course  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

CHARLES  (PRETTY  BOY)  FLOYD 

Charles  Arthur  Floyd,  alias  Frank  Mitchell,  alias  Pretty  Boy  Floyd, 
was  an  Oklahoma  bandit  who  rose  to  be  a  national  figure.  For  some 
reason,  possibly  because  the  name  Pretty  Boy  Floyd  was  a  catchy  one, 
Floyd’s  exploits  became  widely  known  and  he  was  blamed  for  many 
crimes  he  did  not  commit.  At  one  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  simul¬ 
taneously  in  Hollywood  making  a  motion  picture,  hiding  in  the  Missouri 
Ozarks,  hiding  in  the  Osage  hills  and  robbing  banks  in  the  east. 

Floyd  was  only  twenty-six  years  old  when  he  was  shot  to  death  by 
officers.  He  was  a  medium  sized  man,  five  feet,  eight  inches  tall,  with 
dark  hair  and  gray  eyes.  He  usually  weighed  around  155  pounds. 

Floyd  was  first  arrested  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  September  16,  1925, 
on  a  charge  of  highway  robbery.  He  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the 
Missouri  state  penitentiary,  December  18,  1925. 

He  next  was  arrested  in  March,  of  1929,  in  Kansas  City,  for  investi¬ 
gation  and  again  in  May  for  vagrancy  and  suspicion  of  robbery.  Each 
time  he  was  released  the  next  day. 

Then  he  was  arrested  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  May  9,  1929,  for  vagrancy, 
fined  i$50  and  sentenced  to  sixty  days  in  jail.  As  Frank  Mitchell,  Floyd  was 
arrested  in  Akron,  Ohio,  March  8,  1930,  for  investigation.  His  next  arrest 
was  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  May  20,  1930,  for  suspicion.  He  was  going  under  the 
name  of  Floyd  then.  He  was  sentenced  November  24,  1930,  to  serve  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  in  Ohio  state  prison  on  a  bank  robbery  charge 
and  escaped  en  route  to  prison. 

Floyd  was  a  good  time  man.  He  played  around  the  resorts,  frequently 
posing  as  a  wealthy  tourist  from  Kansas  City.  In  his  native  Osage  hills, 
he  had  many  hide-outs.  He  and  his  faithful  companion,  Adam  Richetti, 
would  lie  around,  getting  drunk  and  sending  to  town  for  women. 
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Floyd  was  reckless.  He  lacked  the  suavity,  the  ability  to  plan,  the 
cool  calculation  of  the  Nash  gang,  the  Barkers  and  Alvin  Karpis.  He  took 
risks. 

For  instance,  on  the  day  before  the  Union  Station  massacre  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  June  17,  1933,  Pretty  Boy  and  Riche tti  were  in  Boliver,  Missouri. 
Sheriff  Jack  Killingsworth  was  summoned  to  a  garage  run  by  a  brother 
of  Richetti.  Both  Richetti  and  Floyd  were  there.  They  had  a  number  of 
persons  lined  up  again  a  wall  and  were  threatening  to  shoot  anyone  who 
moved.  The  sheriff  was  ordered  in  the  car  as  a  hostage.  They  drove  to 
Osceola,  Missouri,  where  they  changed  cars  by  flagging  down  an  insur¬ 
ance  man  and  moving  in  with  him.  The  journey  continued  until  late  at 
night  when  they  drove  into  Kansas  City  by  way  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Floyd  got  out- of  the  car  there,  went  away  for  a  few  moments,  and 
came  back  with  an  auto  and  a  driver.  He  put  his  two  machine  guns  and 
a  steamer  trunk  in  the  new  car  and  told  the  hostages  to  get  the  hell 
out  of  there. 

It  was  this  reckless  desperado  and  his  companion,  Richetti,  who  were 
summoned  at  the  last  minute  by  Verne  C.  Miller  to  effect  the  forcible 
release  of  Frank  Nash,  captured  by  federal  officials.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  Floyd  who  gave  the  order  to  fire.  As  a  result  Nash  and  several  of¬ 
ficers  were  shot  to  death. 

Previously,  Floyd  had  had  a  pretty  easy  time.  He  usually  was  flush 
with  money  and  if  he  were  short,  he  could  always  borrow.  Now  the  “heat” 
was  on  him  and  he  was  decidedly  unpopular  in  the  underworld.  His 
former  haunts  were  all  either  closed  to  him  or  too  well-known  to  search¬ 
ing  officials. 

So  with  Jaunita  and  Rose  Baird,  two  Kansas  City  girls,  frequent 
companions  of  Floyd  and  Richetti,  they  fled  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  there  to 
take  refuge  in  a  middle-class  apartment  house. 

This  time  there  was  no  heavy  drinking,  no  night  clubbing.  They  re¬ 
mained  indoors  except  for  visits  to  the  grocery  stores.  Floyd  played  soli¬ 
taire  constantly  and  read  detective  magazines.  Finally,  he  grew  bored 
with  the  enforced  confinement.  He  decided  to  come  back  to  the  west. 

One  of  the  girls  was  sent  out  to  purchase  a  car.  They  started  the 
journey  at  night,  with  the  men  taking  turns  driving  while  the  other  held 
a  machine  gun.  They  entered  Ohio.  It  was  a  foggy,  dreary  morning.  Sud= 
denly  the  car  left  the  road  and  crashed  into  a  telegraph  pole.  No  one 
was  hurt,  but  the  car  was  damaged.  The  girls  were  sent  into  town  for  a 
wrecker.  It  proved  to  be  a  lengthy  job.  The  men  remained  in  the  country 
hiding. 

Someone  reported  two  suspicious  appearing  men  lurking  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  Local  officers  went  to  investigate.  Floyd  fled,  but  Richetti 
was  captured.  Upon  his  identification,  reenforcements  were  sent  to 
capture  Floyd.  He  chose  to  fight  it  out.  Soon  he  was  dead,  and  relatives 
took  the  body  back  to  Oklahoma  for  burial. 

EDWARD  BENTZ 

Edward  Wilhiem  Bentz  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  other  bank  rob= 
bers  in  courting  publicity  and  being  pleased  with  national  notoriety.  And 
so,  while  he  is  little  known  to  the  general  public,  he  rated  high  among 
criminal  aristocracy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Bentz  was  one  of  nine  children  born  to  a  peasant  family  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  When  his  father,  a  hostler,  was  killed  by  a  runaway  horse,  the 
mother  took  the  children  to  Tacoma,  Washington.  There  Eddie  attended 
grade  and  high  school.  And  there  he  began  a  series  of  petty  thefts.  He 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  State  Training  school  at  Chehalis,  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  but  he  escaped. 

Fourteen  times  in  the  next  twenty-six  years  he  was  arrested.  He 
escaped  from  jail  twice  and  was  paroled  three  times.  He  served  about 
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seven  years  of  sentences  totaling  thirty-four  years.  In  most  arrests, 
he  either  forfeited  bond  or  managed  to  talk  his  way  out. 

Bentz,  now  sentenced  to  two  years  in  federal  prison  for  bank  robbery, 
is  a  big  farmerish  looking  man  with  crinkly  reddish  hair,  a  massive  chest 
and  a  friendly  manner.  He  was  well  educated,  collected  old  books,  oper¬ 
ated  a  movie  camera  as  a  hobby  and  once  ran  a  toy  shop. 

For  years  Bentz  was  regarded  in  criminal  circles  as  a  sort  of  super¬ 
man.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  million  dollar  holdup  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  1930.  For 
years  his  yearly  income  was  said  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Bentz  was  an  expert  on  banking  matters.  When  he  wanted  to  learn 
the  finances  of  a  bank,  he  would  go  to  the  public  library  and  look  through 
the  newspaper  files  for  the  bank’s  financial  statement.  According  to  his 
own  confession  he  robbed  between  “fifty  and  a  hundred  banks.” 

After  his  first  sentence  for  larceny,  he  started  out  as  a  burglar.  But 
he  tired  of  that  and  went  in  for  bank  robbery,  working  with  old  timers 
in  the  middlewest  in  the  days  when  safes  were  dynamited  at  night.  He 
was  associated  with  Eddie  Doll  and  James  Ripley,  a  criminal  partner¬ 
ship  known  as  the  “Gold  Dust  Twins.”  They  are  accredited  with  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  get-away  chart  and  the  present  method  of  daylight  bank 
robbery. 

Doll  and  Ripley  were  accustomed  to  hire  local  men  to  “finger”  the 
banks  for  them,  obtaining  information  about  how  much  capital  would 
be  on  hand.  Bentz  eliminated  this  by  his  public  library  researches.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  became  an  expert  consultant.  Other  robbers  paid  him  to  give 
them  information  and  advice.  Then  he  decided  to  go  into  the  hot  bond 
business.  He  took  most  of  his  share  of  the  robberies  in  securities.  These 
he  kept  until  he  thought  it  safe  to  market  them.  Police  now  are  busy  try¬ 
ing  to  find  places  where  he  is  said  to  have  hidden  almost  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  stolen  bonds. 

Eddie  tried  to  avoid  any  crimes  which  might  come  under  federal 
jurisdiction.  And  he  always  was  careful  to  maintain  a  respectable  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  stayed  in  good  hotels  and  apartment  houses  and  occa¬ 
sionally  took  a  furnished  room  in  the  home  of  a  respectable  family.  He 
made  a  point  of  being  friendly  with  the  hotel  and  apartment  house  man¬ 
agers.  He  talked  about  books  and  photography.  He  played  an  excellent 
game  of  golf.  He  took  the  baths  at  Hot  Springs  and  played  the  races  at 
Agua  Caliente,  giving  a  perfect  picture  of  a  man  with  a  respectable  but 
substantial  income. 

Then,  like  other  criminals,  he  fell  in  love  and  decided  to  reform. 
And  he  couldn’t. 

He  married  a  seventeen-year-old  girl  named  Verna,  who  had  run 
away  from  her  home  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  to  Chicago.  For  a  while 
they  went  night  clubbing  and  she  was  thrilled  to  be  the  girl  and  later 
the  bride  of  a  real  big  time  gangster  with  a  machine  gun  and  lots  of 
money.  Then  she  decided  she  wanted  a  home. 

Bentz  bought,  under  an  alias,  an  expensive  house  in  a  good  resi¬ 
dential  district  in  Portland,  Maine.  At  the  same  time  he  went  into  the 
toy  business,  operating  the  Ultra  Products  Company.  He  went  on  the  road 
to  sell  his  products.  But  the  talents  that  had  made  him  a  skillful  crim¬ 
inal  did  not  seem  to  work  so  well  legitimately.  The  business  lost  money. 
New  capital  was  needed. 

Bentz  got  the  new  capital — in  the  old  way — from  the  Caldonian  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  at  Danville,  Vermont.  But  this  bank  was  now  protected  by 
the  federal  officers.  Federal  heat  was  on  Bentz  and  he  went  in  hiding. 
His  wife  stayed  with  him  for  a  while,  but  this  was  not  so  exciting.  So 
Verna  went  home.  Eddie  went  to  New  York.  The  one-time  expert  found 
that  his  friends  were  of  the  fair-weather  variety.  Finally  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  in  Brooklyn  where  he  was  living  with  a  burglar.  Tried,  he  was 
sentenced  to  twenty  years  in  prison. 
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HARVEY  BAILEY 

Distinguished  looking  Harvey  Bailey  with  his  firm  jaw,  quiet  ways 
and  gray-touched  temples  was  among  the  men  Frank  Nash  met  on 
his  first  journey  to  St.  Paul  in  1931.  Later  Bailey  was  a  member  of  Nash’s 
gang. 

Then,  passing  under  the  names  of  Ben  Bloom  and  Bill  Breman, 
Bailey  already  was  a  “big  shot”  in  criminal  circles.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  participated  in  the  $1,500,000  robbery  of  a  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  bank 
and  the  notorious  Denver  mint  robbery  of  the  previous  decade. 

He  also  was  reported  to  be  connected  with  A1  Capone.  With  Fred 
(Killer)  Burke  he  was  said  to  own  a  huge  still  in  Chicago. 

Little  is  known  about  Bailey’s  early  life.  He  is  described  as  being 
nearly  six  feet  tall.,  with  graying  black  hair,  and  brown  eyes.  He  was  of' 
Scotch-lrish  heritage.  In  1932  he  was  about  45  years  old. 

Bailey  first  came  to  the  attention  of  police  March  23,  1929,  when 
he  was  arrested  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  investigation  in  connection 
with  a  charge  of  hi-jacking  and  robbery. 

As  J.  J.  Brennan,  Bailey  was  arrested  next  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
July  12,  1932,  on  a  charge  of  robbing  a  bank  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  He 
was  sentenced  to  from  ten  to  fifty  years  in  the  Kansas  state  prison  at 
Lansing  and  escaped  May  30,  1933.  Recaptured  after  the  kidnapping  of 
Charles  F.  Urschel,  Oklahoma  millionaire,  he  is  now  in  Alcatraz  prison, 
serving  a  life  sentence. 

But  behind  the  skeleton  outline  of  his  official  identification  card, 
lies  a  long  career  of  successful  crime,  stretching  from  New  York  and 
Newark  to  Colorado.  With  Frank  Nash,  Verne  Miller,  Eddie  Green,  Fran¬ 
cis  Keating  and  Thomas  Holden  he  made  numerous  forays  against  banks 
in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Iowa.  Then  he  would  go  to  Hot  Springs  to  take 
the  baths,  play  golf  and  relax. 

Will  Irwin,  writing  on  bank  robbers,  in  a  national  magazine,  says 
that  Harvey  Bailey  invented  the  scheme  of  disguising  a  furniture  van 
by  painting  on  its  sides  the  names  of  a  fictitious  firm.  An  expert  car¬ 
penter  built  a  heavy  folding  runway  which  could  be  stored  in  the  body 
of  the  van.  The  small  fast  car  containing  the  bandits  and  the  loot  met 
the  van  in  a  remote  spot  and  was  driven  inside.  Then  the  bandits  calmly 
drove  past  dozens  of  searching  policemen. 

From  St.  Paul  and  the  Nash  gang,  Bailey  is  said  to  have  migrated  to 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago  and  to  have  become  connected  with  the  Barker- 
Karpis  gang. 

Bailey  was  playing  golf  on  the  Old  Mission  golf  course  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  with  Francis  (Jimmy)  Keating  and  Thomas  Holden  when 
federal  officials,  hunting  Keating  and  Holden  in  connection  with  The 
robbery  of  two  messengers  from  the  First  American  National  Bank  of 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  surrounded  them.  As  a  matter  of  routine  Bailey  also 
was  detained  and  searched. 

On  him  was  found  a  bond  taken  in  the  robbery  of  a  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  bank.  Bailey  was  said  to  have  robbed  the  bank  in  company 
with  Fred  Barker  and  Alvin  Karpis. 

Bailey  was  taken  to  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  and  sentenced  to  from  ten 
to  fifty  years  in  the  Kansas  state  prison  at  Lansing.  But  it  didn’t  take  the 
well-groomed,  distinguished  looking,  golf  playing  Bailey  long  to  weary 
of  prison  walls.  The  underworld  grapevine  carried  tidings  that  Harvey 
Bailey  wanted  to  “crash  out.”  Wilbur  Underhill,  Oklahoma  bandit, 
wanted  to  go  along.  Arrangements  were  made  with  Hazel  Hudson,  nee 
Jarrett,  sweetheart  of  Underhill,  for  hide-outs  in  Oklahoma. 

Frank  Nash  was  one  of  the  outside  assistants  in  the  prison  break 
which  occurred,  ironically  enough,  just  before  Nash’s  own  death  in  the 
Union  Station  massacre  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

On.  Decoration  day,  1933,  the  American  Legion  teams  of  Topeka  and 
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Leavenworth  were  playing  baseball  at  the  state  prison.  The  score  was 
two  to  two  in  the  fourth  inning.  Suddenly,  six  convicts  surrounded  Kirk 
Prather,  the  prison  warden.  A  looped  wire  was  thrown  over  his  head, 
binding  him.  Convicts  produced  guns  from  under  their  uniforms. 

Guards  in  the  tower  turrets  could  not  shoot  for  fear  of  woupding  the 
warden.  Then  Harvey  Bailey  ordered  them  to  throw  down  their  keys 
and  a  rope  and  ladder. 

Bailey  and  Underhill  went  over  the  wall,  taking  the  warden  with 
them.  Nine  other  prisoners  followed.  Bailey  was  wounded  in  the  calf 
of  his  right  leg,  but  he  continued. 

The  convicts  scattered  outside.  All  but  six  of  them  had  simply  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  had  no  carefully  laid  plans.  But  a 
car  immediately  arrived  for  the  six,  headed  by  Bailey  and  Underhill, 
and  they  sped  toward  Oklahoma,  taking  the  warden  and  a  guard  along 
as  hostages.  On  a  deserted  road  near  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  line  the 
prison  officials  were  released  and  told  to  walk  back  without  watching  the 
car.  The  convicts  went  onward. 

While  Bailey  was  in  hiding  and  recovering  from  his  wound,  Nash  was 
killed.  There  had  been  a  bank  robbery  in  Oklahoma  and  Underhill  and 
Bailey  signed — with  several  others — a  confession  to  the  robbery  so  they 
would  not  be  suspected  of  attempting  to  free  Nash.  The  others  were 
guilty  but  Bailey  and  Underhill  were  simply  seeking  an  alibi.  The  unique 
confession,  containing  full  details  of  the  robbery  as  well  as  the  finger¬ 
prints  of  the  signers,  was  mailed  to  officials  while  the  robbers  scattered. 
They  preferred  the  risk  of  facing  a  state  charge  of  bank  robbery  to  pos¬ 
sible  suspicion  of  murdering  G-men. 

The  shooting  of  Frank  Nash  and  the  fleeing  of  Verne  Miller  im¬ 
mediately  afterward  broke  up  the  old  group  centering  around  Nash.  Most 
of  them  turned  to  the  Barker-Karpis  gang.  Bailey  already  was  con¬ 
nected  with  that  group.  But  he  also  was  friendly  with  George  (Machine 
Gun)  Kelly  and  his  wife,  Katherine.  Kelly  now  decided  to  branch  out  as 
a  leader  of  criminal  aristocracy.  He  would  step  into  Nash’s  vacant  shoes. 
And  at  the  same  time  he  would  go  into  that  newly  profitable  snatch 
racket. 

Many  of  the  true  bandits  looked  down  on  kidnappers.  Verne  Miller 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Barkers  after  they  entered  that 
game.  But  Bailey  was  not  so  particular.  He  had  been  in  prison  and  now 
he  wanted  some  easy  money.  Kelly,  together  with  his  wife,  Katherine, 
sometimes  called  Kathryn,  and  a  bandit  named  Albert  Bates,  planned  to 
kidnap  Charles  F.  Urschel  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  Bailey  joined 
them. 

Urschel  was  seized  by  two  men  who  walked  into  his  home  as  he  and 
his  wife  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Jarre tt  were  playing  bridge.  Jarrett 
was  taken  along  but  released  about  twelve  miles  outside  Oklahoma  City, 
after  being  robbed.  Urschel  was  blindfolded  and  held  for  nine  days  until 
a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  paid. 

But  Urschel  kept  his  head  and  carefully  related  to  officials  every  de¬ 
tail  he  could  remember  of  his  kidnapping.  The  place  where  he  had  been 
held  was  discovered.  It  was  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Katherine  Kelly’s 
mother,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Shannon.  Raids  began. 

By  January  10,  1935,  Bailey,  Bates,  Kelly,  Mrs.  Kelly  and  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Shannon  had  been  arrested,  convicted  and  given  life  imprisonment  sen¬ 
tences.  But  Harvey  Bailey  was  not  yet  through. 

He  was  confined  in  the  “escape-proof  jail”  of  Dallas,  Texas,  while 
awaiting  transportation  to  a  federal  prison.  Soon  he  escaped.  He  had 
sawed  his  way  out  of  his  cell  and  intimidated  the  staff  with  a  gun.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  captured  within  a  few  hours. 

Bailey  had  been  a  federal  prisoner  under  the  “Lindbergh  law”  gov¬ 
erning  kidnapping  when  a  prisoner  is  taken  across  a  state  line.  So  the 
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federal  officials  investigated  his  escape.  The  bars  bore  the  marks  or  hack 
saws  and  of  a  Stillson  wrench,  which  apparently  had  been  used  on  the 
outside  of  the  cell.  The  jail  was  searched  and  in  the  desk  of  one  of  the 
jailors  a  wrench,  still  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  bars  on  Bailey’s  cell,  was 
found.  Thomas  L.  Manion,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  jail,  confessed  to  ob¬ 
taining  hack  saws  and  even  helping  Bailey  escape  from  his  cell.  Bailey, 
it  seemed,  had  promised  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money  as  soon  as  he 
could  rob  a  bank. 

But  Harvey  Bailey,  mint  robber,  bank  robber,  kidnapper,  now  is 
serving  a  life  sentence  on  Alcatraz  island  penitentiary,  the  last  home  of 
the  desperate  criminals.  A  hack-saw  is  no  good  there  nor  can  confeder¬ 
ates  drop  guns  over  the  wall  at  night. 

FRED  (KILLER)  BURKE. 

Fred  Burke’s  name  is  said  to  be  Tom  Camp.  He  broke  into  crime  as  a 
footpad  and  a  rum  runner.  Then,  in  1926,  within  about  two  weeks,  four 
banks  in  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Michigan  were  robbed  of  approximately 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  each.  Burke  was  said  to  be  the  leader  in 
these  crimes. 

The  daylight  robberies  were  conducted  with  a  heretofore  unheard- 
of  violence.  Machine  guns  were  fired  on  passersby  in  the  streets. 

Burke,  according  to  Will  Irwin,  writer  on  crime  topics,  was  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  murderers.  Dillinger  and  Floyd,  Irwin  believes,  were 
mere  bunglers  compared  to  Burke. 

Burke  was  said  to  have  been  the  main  killer  in  the  St.  Valentine’s  day 
massacre  of  Bugs  Moran’s  gang  in  Chicago.  All  in  all,  police  accuse  him 
of  committing  eleven  murders,  and  he,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  eluded 
justice. 

With  Harvey  Bailey  he  is  supposed  to  have  operated  a  giant  still  near 
Chicago  in  the  days  of  Al  Capone’s  power.  He  also  is  said  to  have  helped 
Bailey  with  several  bank  robberies. 

Chance  played  its  part  in  Burke’s  arrest.  Hiding  out  from  police,  he 
went  to  work  as  a  farm  hand  near  Green  City,  Missouri,  fell  in  love  with 
his  employer’s  daughter  and  married  her.  She  did  not  know  that  he  was 
a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  intended  to 
abandon  crime  and  live  on  his  accumulated  loot. 

He  drove  into  Michigan  and  committed  a  minor  traffic  violation.  A 
policeman  approached.  Burke  shot  and  killed  him.  He  fled  back  to  the 
farm,  where  he  was  known  as  Mr.  White. 

A  photograph  of  the  swarthy  Burke  was  published  in  a  detective 
story  magazine  along  with  a  notice  of  a  reward  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  his  capture. 

An  employee  in  a  local  restaurant  recognized  Burke’s  picture  as  “Mr. 
White.”  He  told  officials,  adding  that  White  spent  a  lot  of  money  for  a 
farm  hand.  Police  surprised  the  dangerous  killer  when  he  was  in  bed  and 
easily  captured  him.  Taken  to  Michigan  he  was  sentenced  to  life  im¬ 
prisonment. 

SHOTGUN  GEORGE  ZIEGLER 

Among  the  suave,  distinguished-looking  men  who  flocked  around 
Frank  Nash  and  Verne  C.  Miller  was  Shotgun  George  Ziegler,  whose  real 
name  appears  to  have  been  Goetz.  { 

Like  his  friends,  he  also  met  a  brutal  fate.  Nash  was  gunned  to  death 
by  conspirators  seeking  his  release.  But  Miller  apparently  was  shot  by 
double-erossers  who  had  hired  him  as  a  cheap  gunman.  And  Shotgun 
George  Ziegler  literally  talked  himself  to  death.  Underworld  gossip  said 
he  was  killed  by  his  partners  in  crime  because  his  tongue  had  become 
dangerously  loose.  ‘ 
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The  Nash-Miller  gang  stands  high  in  the  annals  of  gangdom.  They 
were  more  cultured,  more  brainy  than  the  Floyd  and  Dillinger  groups. 
They  fitted  better  into  swanky  backgrounds.  Nash,  for  instance,  with 
his  quotations  from  Milton  and  Swinburne,  was  far  from  being  the 
typical  criminal,  although  he  had  had  a  long  career  from  the  hard  riding 
outlaws  of  the  red  dust  country  of  Oklahoma  to  bank  robberies  in  the 
northern  cities.  Miller  with  his  luxurious  homes,  his  tailored  clothes, 
his  fifty  cent  cigars,  and  his  expensive  dinners,  certainly  was  not  the 
popular  conception  of  the  hardboiled  gunman.  These  men  did  not  talk  in 
the  “deses”  and  “doses”  portrayed  in  gang  films.  Verne  Miller,  in  fact, 
disliked  any  type  of  rough  talking. 

George  Ziegler  was  a  golf  fanatic  and  an  amateur  landscape  archi¬ 
tect.  Sometimes,  when  flush  with  money,  he  would  pose  as  a  landscape 
artist,  and  actually  obtained  and  carried  out  contracts.  Too,  he  occa¬ 
sionally  pretended  to  be  a  “government”  landscape  gardening  expert. 

Ziegler  was  a  quietly  dressed,  keen  appearing  man.  His  “moll,”  Irene, 
was  a  reserved,  good  looking,  quiet  woman.  They  could,  and  did,  pass  ev¬ 
erywhere  as  a  respectable  couple — until  George  lost  control  of  his  speech. 

Many  of  the  bandits  who  rose  to  notoriety  in  the  1930’s  never  at¬ 
tempted  any  legitimate  work.  They  usually  started  as  youngsters,  boot¬ 
legging  or  getting  away  with  small  robberies.  Prison  sentences  brought 
them  into  contact  with  more  experienced  men.  They  made  acquaintances 
in  gangdom.  And  they  started  “up”  the  line  into  bigger  activities. 

But  many  of  the  Nash-Miller  associates  had  previously  had  lawful 
occupation.  Verne  Miller,  as  has  already  been  related,  once  was  a  show¬ 
man,  then  a  law  enforcement  officer. 

Shotgun  George  Ziegler  was  a  graduate  of  an  engineering  school, 
where  he  acted  as  a  cheer  leader.  Then  he  was  an  enlisted  aviator  in  the 
World  War.  Later  he  was  a  Chicago  lifeguard  until  he  was  accused  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  rape  a  seven-year-old  girl.  His  family  put  up  bond  for  his 
appearance  for  trial  and  George  “took  it  on  the  lam.” 

Staying  in  Chicago,  he  eventually  became  affiliated  with  A1  Capone’s 
gang  according  to  officials.  For  a  time  his  name  was  linked  with  Fred 
(Killer)  Burke,  Gus  Winkler  and  Harvey  Bailey.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  gunmen  in  the  St.  Valentine’s  day  massacre  of  Chicago 
gangsters.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  graduated  into  bank  robbery. 

He  met  Frank  Nash  when  the  Millers  brought  him  to  St.  Paul.  Al¬ 
ready  he  was  an  important  criminal  figure,  and  some  underworld  persons 
said  that  Ziegler  knew  more  about  Chicago  crime  than  any  except  A1 
Capone. 

Ziegler  joined  forces  with  Nash,  Miller,  Francis  (Jimmy)  Keating 
and  Tommy  Holden  for  various  bank  robberies.  Then  he  became  affiliated 
with  the  Barker-Karpis  outfit  when  that  organization  numbered  about 
twenty-five,  including  hangers-on.  He  went  with  them  to  Reno  where 
several  banks  were  robbed,  and  he  was  said  also  to  have  taken  a  hand 
in  some  of  the  Barker-Karpis  kidnappings. 

But  a  human  mind  can  stand  only  so  much  strain.  Something  finally 
had  to  give  way.  Ziegler  was  a  queer  type,  streaked  with  love  of  beauty, 
as  evidenced  in  his  occasional  landscaping  jobs,  and  with  decency  and 
kindness.  It  is  said  that  he  supported  the  wife  of  a  dead  gangster  while 
she  slowly  died  of  cancer  and  afterwards  he  buried  her.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  educated  the  son  of  a  former  bank  robber  after  the  boy’s  parents 
had  been  murdered,  and  frequently  lectured  the  boy  on  the  value  of  go¬ 
ing  straight. 

Something  had  to  give  way  and  in  George  it  was  ability  to  keep  still. 
He  became  like  a  garrulous  old  man  who  rambles  on  and  on  apparently 
not  realizing  his  boresome  repetitions.  But  there  were  many  listeners 
George  would  not  have  bored.  He  seemingly  had  lost  his  sense  of  discre¬ 
tion.  Sitting  in  a  restaurant,  he  would  suddenly  start  criticizing  fellow 
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criminals  and  in  a  loud  voice  recall  exploits  of  his  own  and  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  Someone  would  hush  him,  usually  his  wife. 

When  he  joined  forces  with  the  Barker-Karpis  crew,  he  liked  to  sit 
around  with  Kate  (Ma)  Barker  and  talk,  talk  of  the  days  when  they 
kidnapped  a  Minnesota  millionaire  named  Hamm,  talk  of  the  days  when 
they  lived  lavishly  at  Reno  with  ‘‘fresh”  money  coming  in  constantly 
from  looted  banks.  Mrs.  Barker  listened  and  they  spoke.  George  was  talk¬ 
ing  too  much.  He  was  getting  more  difficult  to  silence.  One  of  these  days 
an  occupant  of  a  nearby  table  would  be  a  stool  pigeon  or  even  a  detective 
in  plain  clothes.  If  arrested,  he  might  babble  all  the  doings  of  the  en¬ 
tire  group.  George  knew  too  much  and  he  was  talking. 

Some  of  the  gang  women  did  not  like  the  quiet  Irene,  George’s 
woman,  Ma  Barker  rarely  liked  any  of  the  women  of  her  fellows  in  crime. 
George  grew  more  and  more  in  disfavor.  And  there  were  rumors  that  he 
was  going  mad. 

But  he  was  still  a  valuable  man.  He  might  babble,  but  he  still  gave 
good  advice  at  times.  For  instance,  he  is  supposed  to  hanre  protested 
against  the  kidnapping  of  Edward  George  Bremer,  banker  and  brewer, 
living  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  But  the  boys  were  low  in  funds  in  1933,  and 
the  kidnapping  was  planned.  Someone  was  going  to  finger  the  St.  Paul 
millionaire.  Ziegler  apparently  was  convinced  that  the  deed  would  “put 
the  heat  on”  some  of  their  St.  Paul  friends  and  protectors.  But  Mrs. 
Barker  was  in  favor  of  the  crime  and  her  word  was  law  with  her  gang. 

According  to  details  later  revealed,  it  was  Ziegler  who  arranged  the 
hide-out  in  Bensonville,  Illinois.  He  announced  that  he  would  be  away  on 
another  landscaping 'trip.  He  even  arranged  for  a  temporary  escort  for 
Irene. 

Bremer  was  kidnapped  January  17,  1934,  and  held  in  Illinois  for  three 
weeks.  A  ransom  of  $200,000  was  paid.  Shotgun  George  returned  to  his 
home  from  his  landscaping  trip. 

But  he  still  talked.  He  talked  about  the  $100,000  ransom  kidnapping 
of  William  Hamm,  St.  Paul  brewer,  in  which  he  had  participated.  He 
talked  about  how  the  hot  money  in  the  Bremer  case  was  hidden  at  the 
home  of  a  relative  of  his. 

Shotgun  George  had  simply  seen  too  much  horror.  Too  many  times 
had  he  watched  the  agonized  faces  of  kidnapped  men,  wondering  if  rel¬ 
atives  could  buy  their  freedom  and  if  even  then  they  would  not  be  killed. 
Too  many  times  had  he  seen  death  inflicted.  A  mind  so  sensitive  to 
beauty  could  not  stand  it.  He  babbled.  And  he  talked  himself  to  death. 

On  the  evening  of  March  20,  1934,  a  telephone  call  sent  him  to  a 
restaurant  on  Cermak  road  in  Cicero,  Illinois.  Ziegler  chatted  for  a  while 
with  the  proprietor.  Then  he  went  through  the  door  to  the  street.  Sawed- 
off  shotguns  flamed  in  the  night,  and  Shotgun  George  sank  to  the  pave¬ 
ment,  dead. 

But  even  in  death  Ziegler  talked.  Officials  found  papers  on  him  re¬ 
vealing  the  location  of  his  apartment.  More  evidence  was  uncovered 
there,  linking  him  with  the  Bremer  kidnapping.  Also,  according  to  re¬ 
ports,  they  learned  that  his  companions  had  been  the  three  Barkers, 
Russell  Gibson,  Bill  Weaver,  Volney  Davis  and  Alvin  (Old  Creepy)  Karpis. 

Friends  of  Ziegler  resented  the  manner  of  his  death  and  they  talked 
a  little.  The  Barkers,  who  thought  they  had  eliminated  a  danger,  found 
that  they  had  merely  jumped  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  But  that 
belongs  in  the  chronicle  of  Ma  Barker  and  her  fiierce  brood. 

JOHN  DILLINGER 

John  Dillinger,  once  hailed  as  Public  Enemy  No.  1  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  crude  bandit  when  compared  to  Frank  Nash  and  Verne 

Miller. 

The  Dillinger  gang  was  a  loosely  organized  group  and  while  Dil- 
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linger  was  publicly  accepted  as  the  titular  leader,  his  name  apparently 
was  attached  to  the  group  chiefly  because  there  was  so  much  publicity 
about  Dillinger  and  his  daring  escape  from  the  Crown  Point,  Indiana, 
jail  armed  with  a  wooden  gun.  Also  Dillinger  shot  a  federal  agent.  So  his 
name  blazed  in  headlines.  He  never  was  as  important  in  criminal  aris¬ 
tocracy  as  many  men  who  received  less  publicity. 

Dillinger  first  came  to  public  attention  shortly  after  he  was  paroled 
from  the  Indiana  state  prison  in  May  of  1933.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  four  friends  of  his  broke  out  of  the  same  institution.  They  were 
Russell  Clark,  Charles  Makley,  John  Hamilton  and  Harry  Pierpont. 

Dillinger  had  intended  to  help  them  in  their  get-away.  But  mean¬ 
while  he  had  gotten  into  trouble.  Police  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  arrested  him  on 
a  charge  of  bank  robbery.  He  was  taken  to  the  Lima,  Ohio,  jail. 

His  four  friends  decided  to  help  him  out.  They  affected  his  escape 
by  killing  Sheriff  Jesse  Sarber.  There  followed  a  series  of  bank  robber¬ 
ies  said  to  have  been  committed  by  Dillinger,  Hamilton,  Pierpont, 
Makley,  Clark,  and  an  ex-convict  named  Harry  Copeland.  The  robberies 
were  successful  and  they  all  went  to  Florida  for  the  winter,  taking  their 
women  along.  Dillinger’s  moll  was  Evelyn  Frechette. 

The  bandits  returned,  made  another  foray  against  banks  and  then 
went  to  Tucson  for  a  vacation.  There  they  apparently  were  extremely 
reckless.  One  member  of  the  group  even  told  a  salesman  that  they  were 
the  “famous  Dillinger  gang.” 

Makley,  Pierpont,  Dillinger  and  Clark  were  arrested.  Hamilton  and 
Copeland  happened  to  be  absent.  All  but  Dillinger  were  taken  to  Lima 
to  be  tried  on  the  charge  of  murdering  the  sheriff.  Makley  and  Pier¬ 
pont  were  given  death  sentences.  Pierpont  was  executed,  but  Makley 
was  killed  while  attempting  to  break  out  of  prison.  Clark  was  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment. 

This  gang  seems  to  be  remarkable,  not  for  the  cleverness  of  their 
crimes,  but  for  the  amount  of  trouble  they  could  get  into.  Clark  got  drunk 
in  a  Chicago  tavern,  was  arrested  by  Chicago  police  and  held  for  Ohio 
authorities.  However,  he  managed  to  be  extradited  to  Indiana  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  twenty-five  year  sentence  for  bank  robbery. 

Meanwhile  Dillinger  was  in  the  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  jail  on  a  bank 
robbery  charge.  He  escaped  by  means  of  the  now  famous  wooden  gun, 
stole  a  car  belonging  to  Sheriff  Lillian  Holley,  and  fled  over  the  state  line. 
This  brought  Dillinger  to  the  attention  of  federal  authorities  who  could 
now  prosecute  him  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  Dyer  Act  by  transport¬ 
ing  a  stolen  vehicle  across  a  state  line. 

Apparently  Dillinger’s  plans  had  been  well  known  for  Eddie  Green, 
that  efficiency  expert  of  crime,  had  assembled  a  gang  for  him  including 
Homer  Van  Meter,  Tommy  Carroll,  John  Hamilton  and  Baby  Face  Nelson. 

Three  days  after  Dillinger’s  escape  this  gang,  which  included  Green, 
robbed  the  Securities  National  Bank  of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  of 
$49,500. 

But  Dillinger’s  bad  luck  continued.  A  week  later  he  and  his  gang 
robbed  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  of  $55,000.  Dillinger 
and  John  Hamilton  were  both  shot  in  the  back. 

Eddie  Green  arranged  for  a  doctor  and  they  recovered.  Then  on 
March  31,  1934,  federal  officers  investigating  a  report  of  “suspicious 
characters”  encountered  Dillinger,  Evelyn  Frechette  and  Homer  Van 
Meter  at  a  St.  Paul  apartment  house.  The  three  managed  to  shoot  their 
way  out.  But  the  G-man  heat  was  getting  intense. 

The  federal  agents  found  a  telephone  number  in  the  Dillinger  apart¬ 
ment  which  led  them  to  Eddie  Green’s  home.  Eddie  was  gone  but  pres¬ 
ently  two  Negro  maids  arrived.  They  had  been  instructed  by  Green  to 
get  his  clothes,  take  them  to  their  home  and  wait  for  him  there.  The 
Special  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  also  waited  for 
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Eddie.  When  Green  arrived  there  was  a  gun  battle  and  Eddie  was 
wounded.  By  some  freak,  Green  fancied  that  he  had  been  hurt  in  an 
auto  accident  and  was  with  friends.  So  he  talked  freely  to  police  who 
watched  by  his  hospital  bedside  and  among  the  bits  of  information  were 
several  about  Dillinger. 

Dillinger  managed  to  elude  them  but  his  sweetheart,  Evelyn 
Frechette,  was  soon  captured  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  two  years  on  a 
charge  of  harboring  fugitives. 

Presently  federal  officers  trailed  Dillinger  to  a  resort  fifty  miles 
north  of  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin.  A  barking  dog  warned  him  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  strangers  and  he  escaped  after  killing  Special  Agent  W.  Carter 
Baum.  He  dashed  to  Chicago  to  hide  and  had  a  plastic  surgery  opera¬ 
tion,  hoping  to  disguise  himself  so  that  he  might  again  go  about  openly. 

Underworld  gossip  says  that  Dillinger  almost  died  under  the  ether. 
However,  the  operation  was  not  successful  enough.  Dillinger  was  still 
easily  recognized.  Dillinger  was  caught  through  his  craving  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  He  liked  to  frequent  the  night  spots  and  he  was  extremely  fond  of 
motion  pictures.  He  finally  was  trapped  and  killed  in  front  of  the 
Biography  theater  in  Chicago. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Dillinger,  giving  him,  according  to 
crime  experts,  a  false  courage  and  cleverness.  He  had  a  sort  of  cheap 
wit  which  made  him  ask  filling  station  attendants  what  they  would  do 
if  John  Dillinger  appeared.  Also,  encountering  a  man  wearing  the  same 
lodge  emblem  (Dillinger  wore  his  hoping  that  it  would  help  him  out 
of  scrapes),  he  introduced  himself  by  his  prison  number  in  Indiana.  But 
his  wit  never  reached  the  point  that  Jesse  James’  did. 

Dillinger  lacked  the  brains  of  Homer  Van  Meter,  who  would  pose  as 
a  government  man  and  talk  banking  with  bank  executives.  He  was  afraid 
of  Baby  Face  Nelson.  He  took  advice  from  John  Hamilton. 

With  Dillinger’s  death  the  last  of  the  famous  gangs  was  wiped  out. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  John  Hamilton  is  dead  and  was  buried  by  the  gang 
in  an  abandoned  mine  in  the  north. 

LESTER  (BABY  FACE  NELSON)  GILLIS 

Lester  Gillis,  who  was  afterward  to  be  known  throughout  the  nation 
as  a  kill-crazy,  reckless  desperado,  displayed  the  same  traits  when  he 
was  a  child.  He  was  a  rowdy  braggart,  cruel  street  urchin  playing  in  the 
packing  house  district  of  Chicago.  Even  then  he  was  a  cop-hater  and  his 
favorite  game  was  to  pretend  to  be  shooting  the  policemen. 

Presently  he  was  suspected  of  petty  thefts.  Young  Lester  boasted  that 
the  cops  were  hunting  him.  He  joined  a  crowd  of  auto  thieves,  stealing 
cars  for  joy  rides  and  then  abandoning  them.  Then  he  grew  girl-crazy 
and  acquired  the  nickname  of  Baby  Face.  He  began  selling  stolen  autos 
for  money  to  spend  on  the  girls. 

Captured,  he  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  St.  Charles  School  for 
Boys. 

When  he  got  out  of  the  reformatory,  Baby  Face  continued  his  career 
of  crime.  Next  he  was  sent  to  the  Illinois  state  prison  at  Joliet  on  a  charge 
of  bank  robbery.  He  escaped.  Then  he  drifted  west  to  San  Francisco  and 
got  mixed  up  with  a  bootlegging  outfit.  There  he  acquired  his  faithful 
friend  and  errand  boy,  John  Paul  Chase.  To  him  Nelson,  as  he  was  now 
known,  boasted  of  his  bravery,  of  his  exploits,  of  his  ready  money. 

Nelson  was  going  under  the  name  of  Jimmy  Burnett.  Outwardly  he 
was  boyish  appearing  with  blue  eyes,  light  hair  and  short  stature.  He  had 
gone  to  Vallejo  to  a  hospital  run  by  an  ex-safe  blower.  His  wife,  Helen 
Gillis,  needed  an  operation.  And  he  felt  that  Chase  would  come  in  handy. 

Chase’s  first  job  was  to  drive  east  for  the  mother  of  Helen  Gillis, 
alias  Helen  Nelson,  Baby  Face’s  wife.  Following  this  task  Baby  Face,  his 
wife,  his  mother-in-law  and  Chase  all  drove  to  Minneapolis  where  they 
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rented  an  apartment  and  Baby  Face  joined  members  of  his  old  gang. 

These  were  the  men  who  were  to  join  Dillinger  when  he  escaped  from 
the  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  jail.  As  soon  as  Dillinger  was  released  there 
were  two  or  three  bank  robbers.  Eddie  Green  was  in  the  crowd. 

Then  Nelson  was  accused  of  murdering  Theodore  W.  Kidder,  a  Min¬ 
neapolis  citizen.  Apparently  Nelson  had  just  felt  murderous  and  killed 
Kidder  for  no  reason. 

Nelson,  his  wife,  and  their  small  baby,  hurried  away  from  Minne¬ 
apolis.  They  raced  to  Bremerton,  Washington,  where  the  child  was  left 
with  Helen's  sister.  Chase  went  along  as  chauffeur  and  general  errand 
boy.  The  child  was  safely  placed  in  the  sister’s  custody  and  the  group  left. 
They  hurried  to  Reno  where  Nelson  had  once  been  a  gambler’s  chauffeur. 
Then  Nelson  had  to  hurriedly  depart,  it  was  reported  that  he  had  shot 
and  killed  a  missing  witness  in  a  criminal  case. 

Nelson  hurried  to  Chicago.  Then  with  Dillinger  and  other  members 
of  the  gang  he  went  to  a  gang  hide-out  at  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin,  in 
April  of  1934.  Special  agents  trailed  Dillinger  there  and  Baby  Face  killed 
Special  Agent  W.  Carter  Baum,  making  Nelson  now  an  object  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  federal  investigators. 

Nelson  went  on  the  run,  halting  for  an  occasional  bank  robbery, 
including  the  looting  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  at  South  Bend, 
Indiana.  Then  Dillinger  was  killed  and  Nelson  was  again  in  flight.  He 
went  to  a  Nevada  lake  resort.  But  officials  were  investigating  at  Reno 
so  this  was  not  safe.  He  fled  east.  Word  passed  along  the  special  agents 
that  he  was  expected  at  a  resort  near  Chicago.  Inspector  Samuel  Cowley 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Special  Agent  Herman  Hollis 
went  there  to  wait  for  him. 

Nelson’s  car  was  spotted.  The  federal  agents  set  out  in  pursuit.  There 
was  an  exchange  of  gunfire  and  the  water  pump  in  the  bandits’  machine 
was  hit.  The  federal  car  swerved  and  came  back. 

Hollis  fired  a  shotgun,  wounding  Baby  Face  Nelson,  who  stumbled 
around  to  the  rear  of  his  car.  John  Paul  Chase  who  was  in  the  car, 
returned  the  fire.  Meanwhile  Helen  Nelson  was  hiding  in  a  ditch. 

Inspector  Cowley  was  fatally  wounded.  So  was  Hollis.  Nelson 
staggered  into  the  government  car.  Chase  and  Helen  Nelson  hastily  drove 
him  to  the  home  of  a  friend.  There  he  died.  He  was  stripped  of  his 
clothing  and  his  nude  body  was  found  by  officials  in  a  ditch. 

CLYDE  BARROW  AND  BONNIE  PARKER 

Clyde  Champion  Barrow,  notorious  bank  robber  and  killer,  and  his 
gunwoman  companion,  Bonnie  Parker,  were  killed  by  officials  in  ambush 
near  Sailes,  Bienville  Parish,  Louisiana,  May  23,  1934,  after  one  of  the 
most  colorful  and  spectacular  manhunts  in  modern  crime  history.  Bar- 
row  was  then  wanted  for  murder,  robbery  and  on  state  charges  of 
kidnapping. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  became  interested  in  Barrow  and 
his  moll  late  in  December,  1932,  when  a  stolen  car  was  found  abandoned 
near  Jackson,  Michigan.  It  had  been  driven  from  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma. 
The  car  was  traced  to  Clyde  Barrow,  Bonnie  Parker,  and  Barrow’s  broth¬ 
er,  L,  C.  Barrow.  They  were  then  wanted  by  federal  officials  for  violating 
the  Dyer  Act.  Official  records  showed  that  Clyde  had  been  released  from 
the  Texas  state  prison,  February  2,  1932,  by  a  “general  parole”  and  had 
no  ostensible  means  of  livelihood. 

On  May  20,  1933,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
issued  a  warrant  against  Clyde  Barrow  and  Bonnie  Parker,  charging 
them  with  transporting  a  stolen  car  across  a  state  line.  The  federal 
officials  by  then  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  information  about  Barrow 
and  his  cigar-smoking  girl  friend.  They  continued  to  get  more  informa¬ 
tion,  but  not  the  Barrows. 
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When  Buck  Barrow,  brother  of  Clyde,  was  released  from  the  Texas 
state  prison  March  23,  1933,  pardoned  by  the  governor,  he  joined  Clyde. 
Buck’s  long  record  of  criminal  activities  began  to  grow,  but  he  soon 
was  shot  to  death  by  officials  July  29,  1933,  at  Perry,  Iowa. 

Clyde  and  Bonnie  escaped  capture  in  more  than  one  gun  fight,  the 
most  spectacular  being  in  Platte  County,  Missouri,  July  19,  1933,  when  a 
bystander  and  a  member  of  the  gang  were  wounded.  Barrow  and  Bonnie 
were  traced  to  Iowa  and  engaged  officers  in  a  gun  fight  five  days  later. 
One  of  the  officers  and  a  member  of  the  gang  were  wounded. 

Scores  of  high  caliber  guns  of  all  makes  and  descriptions  were  re¬ 
covered  in  these  raids.  At  one  time,  thirty-nine  .45  caliber  Colt  automatic 
pistols  and  a  number  of  automatic  rifles  were  seized.  Many  of  the  pistols 
had  been  stolen  from  National  Guard  armories. 

A  trap  was  set  by  Dallas,  Texas,  officials  November  22,  1933,  near 
Grand  Prairie,  Texas,  but  Clyde  and  Bonnie  escaped.  They  held  up  an 
attorney  on  the  highway  and  took  his  car,  which  they  abandoned  at 
Miami,  Oklahoma.  December  21,  1933,  Clyde  and  Bonnie  robbed  a 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  citizen. 

Then,  January  16,  1934,  five  prisoners,  including  the  notorious  Ray¬ 
mond  Hamilton  who  was  serving  sentences  totaling  more  than  200  years, 
were  liberated  from  the  Eastham  State  Prison  farm  at  Waldo,  Texas,  by 
Clyde  and  Bonnie.  Two  guards  were  shot  by  the  escaping  prisoners 
with  automatics,  which  had  been  hidden  in  a  ditch  by  Barrow.  As  the 
prisoners  ran,  Barrow  covered  their  retreat  with  bursts  of  machine 
gun  fire. 

The  Barrows  continued  their  path  of  death.  April  1,  1934,  they  en¬ 
countered  two  young  highway  patrolmen  near  Grapevine,  Texas.  Before 
the  officers  could  draw  their  guns  they  were  shot  down  by  Clyde  and 
Bonnie.  On  April  6,  1934,  a  constable  at  Miami,  Oklahoma,  fell  mortally 
wounded  by  Clyde  and  Bonnie,  who  also  abducted  and  wounded  a  police 
chief. 

Among  other  crimes  charged  against  these  two  were  the  murder  of 
two  officers  at  Joplin,  Missouri,  in  April  of  1933;  the  kidnapping  of  a 
man  and  woman  at  Hico,  Louisiana;  the  murder  of  a  man  at  Hillsboro, 
Texas;  murder  of  a  sheriff  at  Stringtown,  Oklahoma;  kidnapping  of 
a  deputy  at  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico;  attempt  to  murder  a  deputy  at  Whar¬ 
ton,  Texas;  stealing  of  an  automobile  at  Victoria,  Texas;  murder  and 
robbery  at  Sherman,  Texas;  murder  at  Dallas,  Texas;  abduction  of 
the  sheriff  and  chief  of  police  at  Wellington,  Texas;  murder  at  Joplin, 
Missouri,  and  murder  at  Columbia,  Missouri. 

By  April  13,  1934,  the  federal  agents  had  traced  a  connection  with 
the  Methvin  family  living  near  Sail es,  Louisiana.  Clyde  and  Bonnie  had 
been  there  frequently.  The  activities  of  the  Methvins  were  watched. 
On  May  23,  1934,  officials  learned  that  Clyde  and  Bonnie  were  driving  to 
Sailes.  The  officers  concealed  themselves  in  bushes  along  the  highway 
before  dawn.  During  the  early  daylight  hours,  Bonnie  and  Clyde  ap¬ 
peared.  The  officials  opened  fire  on  them  and  both  were  killed. 

THE  KYLE-CRETZER  GANG 

On  March  29,  1937,  the  Rose  City  Branch  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
Portland,  Oregon,  was  robbed  of  $18,195  in  currency  by  three  men,  who 
made  their  getaway  in  a  1937  Ford  sedan,  later  determined  to  have  been 
stolen  in  Portland  two  days  before  the  bank  robbery. 

Special  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  United  States 
Department  of  Justice,  cooperating  with  the  Portland  police  depart¬ 
ment,  learned  that  a  man  named  James  D.  Courey  had  parked  an  auto¬ 
mobile  in  a  Portland  garage  about  thirty  minutes  prior  to  the  bank  rob¬ 
bery,  and  had  returned  for  his  car  at  7:30  p.  m.  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  the  bank  was  robbed. 
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Special  Agents  of  the  Los  Angeles  Field  Division  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  cooperating  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  located  this  automobile  in  a  garage  in  Los  Angeles,  and  on  April 
6,  1937,  as  the  result  of  a  surveillance  maintained  at  this  garage  and  of 
all  persons  frequenting  it,  Special  Agents  apprehended  John  Oscar 
Hetzer,  alias  Paul  Parker,  age  26,  who  at  the  time  of  his  apprehension 
was  driving  an  automobile  owned  by  James  D.  Courey.  After  extensive 
questioning  by  special  agents,  Hetzer  admitted  his  participation  in  the 
robbery  of  the  Rose  City  Branch  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  implicated  his  brother-in-law,  James  D.  Courey,  alias  Muller 
and  a  man  named  Shorty  McKay.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  Hetzer 
federal  agents  recovered  $7,189,  which  was  identified  as  part  of  the  loot 
from  the  Rose  City  Branch  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Continuing  the  investigation,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
discovered  that  Courey  was  registered  at  the  Stuart  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  under  the  name  of  James  Hilare.  Special  Agents  knocked  on 
the  door  of  his  room,  identifying  themselves  as  Federal  officers  and  de¬ 
manding  admission,  which  was  refused.  Before  the  door  could  be  forced 
open,  Courey  committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself.  It  was  subse¬ 
quently  determined  that  Courey  had  a  safe  deposit  box  in  one  of  the  local 
banks  in  Los  Angeles,  and  on  April  9,  1937,  this  was  entered  by  means  of 
a  search  warrant,  and  Special  Agents  found  therein  $2,303,  $1,000  of 
which  was  contained  in  two  packages  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Rose  City 
Branch  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon.  This  brought  the 
total  amount  of  the  loot  from  this  bank  recovered  by  Special  Agents  to 
$9,492. 

After  his  death  the  fingerprints  of  Courey  were  forwarded  to  the 
Identification  Division  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  where  they  were  positively  identified  as  the  fingerprints  of 
Milto  David  Hartman,  age  24,  who  had  a  previous  criminal  record  in 
the  State  of  California.  The  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  Hartman,  alias  Courey,  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  robberies  of  the  following  banks: 

Rose  City  Branch,  First  National  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon,  robbed 
March  29,  1937;  Union  Avenue  Branch  of  the  United  States  National 
Bank,  Portland,  Oregon,  robbed  January  31,  1935;  the  same  bank  robbed 
on  March  7,  1933,  when  it  was  operated  as  the  Union  State  Bank;  Broad¬ 
way  Branch  of  the  Seattle  First  National  Bank,  Seattle,  Washington, 
robbed  July  27,  1936;  Bank  of  America,  National  Trust  and  Savings  As¬ 
sociation,  Melrose  and  Bronson  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  California,  robbed 
March  2,  1936;  Bank  of  America,  National  Trust  and  Savings  Association, 
Western  and  Melrose  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  California,  robbed  July  5, 
1934;  Bank  of  America,  National  Trust  and  Savings  Association,  Vineyard 
and  Washington  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  California,  robbed  January  24, 
1936;  Seaboard  National  Bank,  Wilshire  and  Vermont  Branch,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California,  robbed  July  1,  1936;  Security  First  National  Bank,  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  California,  robbed  November 
29,  1935;  Bank  of  America,  National  Trust  and  Savings  Association,  Sun- 
set-Clark  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  California,  robbed  January  28,  1937;' 40th 
and  Piedmont  Branch  of  the  American  Trust  Company,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  robbed  January  23,  1936. 

Hetzer  was  unable  to  give  anv  information  relative  to  the  individual 
known  by  him  as  Shorty  McKay,  but  with  that  alios  to  go  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  identified  Shorty  McKay  as  Arnold  Thomas  Kyle, 
who  was  subsequently  named  as  the  third  bandit  who  participated  in 
the  robbery  of  the  Rose  City  Branch  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  On  April  7,  1937,  a  complaint  was  filed  before  a  United 
States  Commissioner  at  Portland,  Oregon,  charging  John  Oscar  Hetzer 
and  Arnold  Thomas  Kyle  with  the  robbery  of  that  bank.  Hetzer  was  in- 
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dieted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Portland,  Oregon,  on  May  20,  1937, 
and  on  May  26,  1937,  was  sentenced  on  a  plea  of  guilty  to  serve  twenty 
years  in  a  Federal  penitentiary,  and  was  fined  $11,000  for  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  robbery  of  the  Rose  City  Branch  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Investigation  as  to  the  background  and  associates  of  Arnold  Thomas 
Kyle  showed  that  he  was  a  constant  associate  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Joseph  Paul  Cretzer,  age  27,  and  the  finger-print  records  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  revealed  lengthy  criminal  records  for  both 
Cretzer  and  Kyle,  and  further  investigation  by  Special  Agents  resulted 
in  the  identification  of  Arnold  Thomas  Kyle  as  having  also  participated 
in  the  robbery  of  the  following  banks: 

Seaboard  National  Bank,  Wilshire  and  Vermont  Branch,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  robbed  July  1,  1936;  Bank  of  America,  National  Trust  and 
Savings  Association,  Melrose  and  Bronson  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  robbed  March  2,  1936;  40th  and  Piedmont  Branch  of  the  American 
Trust  Company,  Oakland,  California,  robbed  January  23,  1936;  Bank  of 
America,  National  Trust  and  Savings  Association,  Vineyard  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  California,  robbed  January  24,  1936;  Se¬ 
curity  First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  Ambassador  Hotel  Branch, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  robbed  November  29,  1935. 

A  memorandum  sent  the  writer  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  says  that  it  was  also  determined  that 
Joseph  Paul  Cretzer  had  participated  in  the  robbery  of  the  following 
banks:  Broadway  Branch  of  the  Seattle  First  National  Bank,  Seattle, 
Washington,  robbed  July  27,  1936;  Seaboard  National  Bank,  Wilshire 
and  Vermont  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  California,  robbed  July  1,  1936;  United 
States  National  Bank,  Branch  30,  Portland,  Oregon,  robbed  January  31, 
1935;  Bank  of  America,  National  Trust  and  Savings  Association,  Vineyard 
and  Washington  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  California,  robbed  January  24,  1936; 
Security  First  National  Bank,  Ambassador  Hotel  Branch,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  robbed  November  29,  1935;  40th  and  Piedmont  Branch  of  the 
American  Trust  Company,  Oakland,  California,  robbed  January  23, 
1936. 

On  April  28,  1937,  an  indictment  was  returned  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  charging  Cretzer  and  Kyle  with  the  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  Bank  of  America,  National  Trust  and  Savings  Association, 
Meirose  and  Bronson  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  California,  robbed  March  2, 
1936.  There  are  also  other  indictments  and  complaints  outstanding 
against  these  individuals. 

Subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  identities  of  Cretzer  and  Kyle,  an 
intensive  search  was  instituted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
for  these  two  men,  the  remaining  members  of  what  was  probably  one  of 
the  best  organized  gangs  of  bank  robbers  this  country  has  known. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation,  on  May  3,  1937,  two  men  en¬ 
tered  the  El  Rio  garage  at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  and  at  the  point  of  re¬ 
volvers  robbed  a  customer  of  $30  and  obtained  $6  from  the  cash  register 
in  the  garage,  and  after  taping  and  binding  the  customer,  the  garage 
attendant  and  his  girl  companion,  escaped  in  a  1937  Pontiac  sedan,  which 
had  been  stored  in  the  garage  by  a  patron.  The  two  men  then  drove  this 
car  from  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  to  Saint  George,  Utah,  and  Cedar,  Utah, 
evading  police  blockades  at  both  places  and  finally  abandoned  the  stolen 
automobile  at  Wendover,  Nevada.  Arnold  Thomas  Kyle  has  been /identi¬ 
fied  as  one  of  the  two  bandits. 

Arnold  Thomas  Kyle  is  28  years  of  age,  married  and  formerly  the  op¬ 
erator  of  a  truck  line  between  Hollywood,  California,  and  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona.  His  criminal  record  in  the  Identification  Division  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  reveals  that  he  was  first  arrested  at  Miles  City, 
Montana,  in  1924,  on  a  charge  of  burglary  for  which  he  received  a  two 
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year  sentence.  This  arrest  is  unsupported  by  fingerprints.  On  June  4, 
1930,  Kyle  was  arrested  by  the  police  department  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon, 
for  carrying  a  concealed  weapon  and  on  that  same  date  was  turned  over 
to  the  sheriff’s  office  at  Portland,  Oregon.  On  June  16,  1930,  he  *  was  re¬ 
leased  to  the  United  States  marshal  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  serve  eight  months  in  a  federal  penitentiary  for  violation  of 
the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Act.  On  June  8,  1931,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  police  department  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  as  a  suspect  on  a 
burglary  and  robbery  charge.  The  robbery  charge  was  dismissed  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  from  five  years  to  life  in  the  state  prison  at  San  Quentin, 
California,  on  the  burglary  charge  on  August  13,  1931.  He  was  received  in 
the  state  prison  at  San  Quentin,  California,  on  August  22,  1931,  and  was 
released  on  parole  on  September  7,  1935.  Since  the  time  of  his  release  it 
is  known  that  he  has  engaged  in  at  least  six  bank  robberies  and  the 
theft  of  an  automobile. 

Joseph  Paul  Cretzer  is  27  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Colorado,  and  is 
married  to  the  sister  of  Arnold  Thomas  Kyle.  Cretzer  has  a  long  criminal 
record  dating  back  to  August  2Q,  1927,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  police 
department  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  on  a  charge  of  automobile 
theft.  In  connection  with  one  arrest  he  was  committed  to  the  Boys’  In¬ 
dustrial  School  in  Colorado  on  September  30,  1927,  but  later  escaped  from 
that  institution. 

Kyle  and  Cretzer,  who  had  been  living  in  luxury  and  posing  as  honest 
businessmen  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  period  of  time  they  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  perpetration  of  various  bank  robberies,  fled  from  that  city 
at  the  time  Hartman,  alias  Courey,  committed  suicide  as  he  was  about  to 
be  apprehended,  and  an  intensive  search  looking  to  their  location  and  ap¬ 
prehension  has  been  conducted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
since  that  time. 

An  Identification  Order  was  issued  for  Joseph  Paul  Cretzer  bv  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on  July  27,  1937.  An  Identification  Order 
was  issued  for  Arnold  Thomas  Kyle  on  August  7,  1937,  and  on  November 
23,  1937,  a  wanted  circular  was  issued  for  these  two  individuals.  Each  of 
the  Identification  Orders  and  the  wanted  circular  has  been  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  entire  country. 

HUNT  GANT  GANG 

The  most  notorious  band  of  criminals  operating  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  had  its  origin  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  and 
has  been  publicized  as  the  Hunt-Gant  gang,  led  by  Alva  Dewey’  Hunt 
and  Hugh  Gant.  Both  Hunt  and  Gant  are  actively  sought  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  investigation  being  conducted  by  Special  Agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  United  States  Department  of  Justice  for  bank 
robberies  perpetrated  by  them  in  Florida  and  Alabama.  A  reward  of  fifcl,- 
f)00  was  announced  on  July  27.  1937.  for  information  furnished  the 
F.B.I.  resulting  in  the  apprehension  of  Hunt  and  Gant  or  $500  for  in¬ 
formation  resulting  in  the  apprehension  of  either  Hunt  or  Gant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  memorandum  sent  the  writer  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director. 

Hugh  Gant  and  Alva  Dewev  Hunt  are  brothers-in-law  and  for  years 
have  been  members  of  a  band  of  dangerous  criminals  operating  in  Florida 
and  adioining  states.  This  gang  first  began  operations  in  about  1920.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  leader  up  until  1933  was  Rilev  Gant,  the  older  brother  of 
Hugh  Gant.  Riley  Gant  was  shot  and  killed  in  August,  1932,  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  rob  a  store  at  Penny  Farms,  Florida.  In  the  early  davs  the 
gang  specialized  in  auto  thefts,  stealing  automobiles,  changing  motor  and 
serial  numbers,  making  out  fictitious  title  papers  and  arranging  with 
fences  to  dispose  of  the  automobiles.  They  also  engaged,  extensively  in 
post  office  robberies  and  burglaries  as  well  as  other  robberies  and  thefts. 
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Alva  Dewey  Hunt  was  born  November  23, 1898,  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
the  exact  location  being  unknown;  however,  his  place  of  birth  is  thought 
to  be  Bushnell,  Florida,  inasmuch  as  the  Hunt  family  seemed  to  have 
been  well  established  there  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Hunt  began  his 
criminal  history  with  an  arrest  on  February  19,  1924,  by  the  police  he- 
partment'at  Jacksonville,  Florida  on  a  charge  of  auto  theft.  He  was  last 
arrested  by  the  sheriff’s  office,  Orlando,  Forida,  on  April  2,  1932,  on  a 
charge  of  breaking  and  entering  and  grand  larceny.  Hunt  was  released 
pending  appeal  from  a  conviction  in  connection  with  this  charge  and 
forfeited  bail.  Alva  Dewey  Hunt  was  also  convicted  on  a  charge  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Act  and  sentenced  to  one  year 
and  one  day  in  the  U.S.  Penitentiary,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  This  sentence  ex¬ 
pired  on  February  5,  1931. 

Hugh  Gant  was  born  at  Webster,  Florida,  January  2,  1900,  and  ne 
began  his  criminal  career  with  an  arrest  by  the  police  department, 
Tampa,  Florida,  on  November  4,  1927,  being  charged  with  auto  theft. 
Hugh  Gant  was  last  arrested  on  September  6,  1933,  on  a  charge  of  auto 
theft  and  post  office  robbery  and  escaped  the  same  day.  In  recent  years, 
the  gang  apparently  has  turned  to  bank  robbery  as  a  more  lucrative  pro¬ 
fession.  Gant  and  Hunt  began  their  bank  robbery  activities  on  February 
28,  1935,  when  the  Haines  City,  Florida,  state  Bank  was  robbed  of  more 
than  $4,000.  Both  Hunt  and  Gant  have  been  identified  in  connection  with 
this  robbery.  On  May  3,  1935,  Hunt  and  Gant  broke  into  a  warehouse  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  and  stole  a  1935  Buick  sedan  which,  they  used  as  a 
getaway  car  in  the  robbery  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Florida,  State  Bank  on 
May  17,  1935.  On  August  1,  1935,  Hunt  and  Gant  stole  a  Ford  coach,  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  and  a  few  days  later  robbed  a  State  Bank  at  Mul¬ 
berry,  Florida.  A  state  warrant  has  been  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Gant  in 
connection  with  the  St.  Cloud  bank  robbery. 

The  Dixie  County  State  Bank  at  Cross  City,  Florida,  was  robbed  on 
January  14,  1936,  and  during  the  robbery  the  cashier  and  a  customer 
were  struck  over  the  head  with  pistols  and  slightly  injured.  More  than 
$4,000  was  obtained  by  the  bandits  who  made  their  getaway  in  a  stolen 
car.  A  posse  gave  chase.  About  midnight  of  the  same  day,  the  bandits 
were  encountered,  shots  were  fired,  but  no  injuries  were  inflicted.  During 
the  getaway  the  bandits  held  up  two  young  men  driving  a  Ford  sedan 
and  took  their  automobile  from  them,  after  they  had  struck  one  of  the 
men  over  the  head  with  the  butt  of  a  pistol  and  injured  him.  This  bank 
was  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
robbery  became  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  F.B.I.  Hugh  Gant 
and  Alva  Dewey  Hunt  were  subsequently  identified  as  two  of  the  four 
bandits  who  perpetrated  this  robbery. 

At  the  time  of  this  robbery,  Gant  was  the  subject  of  another  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  F.B.I.  involving  a  violation  of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Act.  An  indictment  was  returned  against  him  for  this  offense  by 
the  federal  grand  jury  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  on  September  17,  1932,  under 
the  name  of  Harry  A.  Smith. 

Gant  and  Hunt  were  indicted  on  December  16,  1936,  by  the  federal 
grand  jury  at  Gainesville,  Florida,  charging  them  with  the  above  bank 
robbery. 

On  March  3,  1936,  the  Columbia  Bank  at  Ybor  City,  Florida,  was 
robbed  by  four  or  five  bandits,  who  obtained  approximately  $30,459.81. 
Gant  and  Hunt  were  tentatively  identified  as  two  of  the  robbers.  On  April 
4,  1936,  Hunt  and  Gant  stole  a  1935  Oldsmobile  sedan  at  Bainbridge, 
Georgia,  which  they  later  used  in  robbing  the  Farmers  and  Merchants 
Bank  at  Foley,  Alabama,  June  2,  1936,  of  $7,242.31.  An  indictment  has  also 
been  returned  to  the  federal  grand  jury  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1936,  charging  them  with  this  robbery,  as  this  bank  was  in¬ 
sured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
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Of  the  two,  Hunt  is  much  the  bolder.  He  makes  his  friends  easily  and 
it  has  been  observed  that  many  of  the  persons  contacted  in  the  course 
of  this  investigation  advised  that  it  is  through  fear  that  Gant  is  pro¬ 
tected  while  Hunt  receives  their  protection  because  of  their  liking  for 
him.  He  is  reputedly  good  natured,  well-mannered  and  dresses  nicely  and 
has  an  outward  air  of  respectability.  Hunt  has  an  uncontrollable  desire 
for  women  and  has  had  numerous  paramours  in  the  past  few  years  who 
accompany  him  on  his  many  travels.  He  is  a  heavy  drinker  and  spends 
his  money  freely.  Hunt  at  one  time  owned  a  garage  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

IRVING  CHARLES  CHAPMAN 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta,  Texas,  was  robbed  on  August  31, 
1936,  by  Irving  Charles  Chapman,  Louis  Sadler  and  Hugh  Lindsey.  One 
thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-eight  dollars  was  obtained  by  the  bandits 
in  the  robbery,  during  the  course  of  which  the  burglar  alarm  was  sounded 
and  citizens  arriving  at  the  bank  engaged  in  a  gun  battle  with  the 
bandits  in  which  Chapman  was  shot  down  and  captured  near  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  bank.  Lindsey  was  captured  after  an  exchange  of  gunfire 
in  which  four  innocent  bystanders  were  wounded,  and  Sadler  escaped, 
but  was  later  apprehended. 

Chapman,  Lindsey  and  Sadler  were  later  convicted  in  State  Court 
at  Linden,  Texas,  for  this  robbery  and  sentenced  to  serve  sixty,  seventy - 
five  and  twenty-five  years,  respectively,  in  the  State  Penitentiary.  On 
November  28,  1936,  Chapman  was  removed  from  the  State  Penitentiary 
at  Huntsville,  Texas,  to  Red  River  County,  Texas,  and  sentenced  to  serve 
twenty-five  years  on  a  charge  of  kidnapping.  He  was  subsequently  re¬ 
turned  to  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Eastham  State  Prison  Farm  near  Weldon,  Texas. 

On  the  morning  of  July  8,  1937,  nine  prisoners  at  the  Eastham  State 
Prison  Farm  made  a  break  for  freedom  armed  with  two  rifles  which  they 
had  obtained  in  some  unknown  manner.  A  guard  was  wounded  and  J.  D. 
Reed,  serving  a  sentence  of  five  years  for  stealing  chickens,  was  killed 
during  the  break.  Four  of  the  prisoners  were  recaptured  shortly  there¬ 
after,  but  Chapman  accompanied  by  Roy  P.  Traxler,  a  notorious  Okla¬ 
homa  outlaw,  and  Fred  Tindol,  who  at  that  time  was  serving  a  sentence 
of  life  imprisonment  for  robbery  with  firearms,  successfully  eluded  cap¬ 
ture,  appearing  at  the  home  of  a  farmer  near  the  prison  farm.  The  farmer 
endeavored  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  his  automobile  and  was 
shot  and  wounded  by  the  desperadoes,  who  compelled  him  to  go  with 
them,  holding  him  as  a  hostage  for  a  short  time. 

The  outlaws  later  held  up  the  city  marshal  of  Trinity,  Texas,  took 
his  automobile  from  him,  and  proceeded  to  Alto,  Texas.  Upon  arrival 
there,  they  parked  the  car  taken  from  the  city  marshal  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  Three  Texas  Highway  Patrolmen  seeing  the  city  marshal’s  car, 
stopped,  were  held  up  by  Traxler,  Chapman  and  Tindol  and  their  auto¬ 
mobile  was  taken  from  them.  The  three  outlaws  then  made  their  escape 
in  the  patrol  car. 

The  chase  leading  to  the  capture  of  Chapman,  Traxler  and  Tindol 
led  over  a  large  portion  of  the  states  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  was 
engaged  in  by  a  large  number  of  law  enforcement  officers,  including 
Special  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  according  to  information  issued  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

On  July  15, 1937,  the  outlaws  appeared  near  Ada,  Oklahoma,  and  kid¬ 
napped  Baird  Markham,  Jr.,  who  was  transported  to  a  point  near  Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma,  where  he  was  released,  but  his  automobile  taken  by  the 
bandits.  The  chase  continued,  the  outlaws  appearing  at  different  places 
in  Oklahoma,  and  on  July  21,  1937,  Traxler  and  Tindol  held  up  two  citi¬ 
zens  at  Kingston,  Oklahoma,  commandeered  their  automobile  and  took 
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the  citizens  with  them  as  hostages.  While  Traxler  and  Tindol  were  riding 
with  the  hostages,  they  succumbed  to  exhaustion  from  the  rigors  of  their 
flight.  Their  hostages  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  shot  and 
killed  Tindol  and  wounded  Traxler.  It  was  determined  that  Chapman 
had  separated  from  Traxler  and  Tindol  during  the  course  of  their  mad 
flight  and  thus  evaded  capture. 

The  robbery  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Atlanta,  Texas,  was  a  crime 
within  the  investigative  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  and  indictments  had  been  returned  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 
Tyler,  Texas,  on  October  9,  1936,  charging  Chapman  and  others  with  that 
robbery.  He  was  also  indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Beaumont, 
Texas,  on  March  19,  1937,  for  a  previous  robbery  of  that  bank,  which 
occurred  on  June  6,  1934.  Another  indictment  was  returned  against  him 
by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  February  21,  1933,  for  a 
violation  of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Act. 

Irving  Charles  Chapman  was  born  on  December  29,  1898,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Mississippi,  has  a  criminal  record  dating  back  to  1931,  and  has  a 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  clever  and  dangerous  bank  robbers 
who  have  operated  in, this  country.  He  first  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  during  the  course  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  violation  of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Act  in  1932,  at 
which  time  Chapman  was  a  fugitive  from  justice  and  with  two  others  had 
escaped  from  the  Caddo  Parish  jail,  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  by  sawing 
the  bars  of  a  cell  and  using  a  rope  made  of  mattress  covers  to  lower 
themselves  from  the  eighth  story  of  the  jail.  At  the  time  of  this  escape, 
Chapman  was  serving  a  sentence  of  from  nine  to  fourteen  years  for 
bank  robbery.  He  was  next  arrested  by  the  police  department  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  on  March  18,  1933,  on  a  charge  of  bank  robbery;  was 
released  to  the  sheriff’s  office  at  El  Dorado,  Arkansas,  and  freed  on  $6,000 
bond  pending  the  trial  of  his  case.  The  bond  was  forfeited  on  June  7, 
1933.  Prior  to  Chapman’s  incarceration  in  the  Caddo  Parish  jail,  he  had 
been  arrested  on  four  occasions;  twice  on  charges  of  highway  robbery; 
once  on  a  charge  of  assault  to  kidnap,  and  once  for  carrying  concealed 
weapons  and  hi-jacking.  Subsequent  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  bail  on  June 
7,  1933,  Chapman  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff’s  office  at  Gulfport,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  on  a  charge  of  bank  robbery,  grand  larceny  and  burglary  on 
October  20,  1934  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  fifteen  years  in  the  State 
Penitentiary.  He  was  released  to  the  sheriff’s  office  at  El  Dorado,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  on  December  4,  1934,  and  received  an  additional  fifteen-year  sen¬ 
tence  for  bank  robbery,  at  which  time  he  was  returned  to  the  State 
Penitentiary  at  Tucker,  Arkansas,  from  which  he  escaped  on  August 
25,  1936.  He  was  next  apprehended  at  the  time  of  the  robbery  of  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Atlanta,  Texas,  on  August  31,  1936. 

Subsequent  to  the  escape  from  the  Eastham  State  Prison  Farm,  at 
which  place  a  federal  detainer  had  been  placed  against  Chapman,  an 
intensive  investigation  was  instituted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  looking  to  the  apprehension  of  Chapman,  and  on  September  8, 
1937,  an  identification  order  was  issued  which  was  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  entire  country. 


Exposure  of  Hoover  Before  and 
After  He  Became  President 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have,  in  compact  and  readily  usable 
form,  the  complete  record  of  Herbert  Hoover.  Five  books  tell  the 
story  of  Hoover.  There  is  L.  M.  Birkhead’s  book  on  President  Hoover 
and  Quakerism;  Heinz  Norden’s  book  on  Herbert  Hoover — the  Man; 
and  three  books  by  B.  HaMeman-, Julius,  namely  Herbert  Hoover — 
the  Fatuous  Failure  in  the  White  House ,  Hooverys  Record  As  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Hoover’s  Record  Before  He  Was  President. 

A  full-length  critical  analysis,  like  nothing  that  has  ever 
been  written  about  a  President  during  his  term  of  office,  is 
contained  in  these  books,  especially  in  the  three  books  by  Mr. 

H aid eman- Julius.  These  three  are  naturally  of  most  piquant 
interest,  as  they  expose  the  failure  of  Hoover  as  President, 
debunk  his  ideas  about  politics  and  economics  and — most  sen¬ 
sational  of  all — tell  the  true  story  of  how  Herbert  Hoover 
made  millions  and  what  was  the  real  character  and  conduct 
of  the  man . 

All  together,  these  five  books  constitute  an  excellent  list,  for 
reading  and  reference  and  propaganda,  of  realistic  as  opposed  to  eulo¬ 
gistic  and  mythical  studies  of  Hoover  and  of  Hooverism.  These  five 
books  may  be  said  to  comprise  a  sort  of  who’s  who  and  what’s  what 
of  Hooveadsm. 

In  this  special  set  of  five  books  you  have  the  story  of 
the  Chinese  swindle  in  which  Hoover  was  a  leading  agent 
thirty  years  ago — the  story  of  Hoover9 s  career  as  a  Great 
Promoter  (not  a  Great  Engineer) — and  the  story  of  Hoover  s 
disgraceful  failure  in  the  White  House.  Only  SO  cents  for 
this  set  of  five  books,  all  about  Herbert  Hoover.  (Add  5c  for 
carriage  and  packing  charges.) 

— - - • — ™ -  > 

ORDER  BLANK  FOR  FIVE  BOOKS  EXPOSING  HOOVER 

Haldeman- Julius  Publications,  Girard,  Kansas 

I  am  enclosing  50c  for  which  send  me  the  set  of  five  books 
giving  the  complete  record  of  Herbert  Hoover.  (Add  5c  for  pack¬ 
ing  and  carriage  charges.  Add  10c  to  personal  checks.) 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . « .  State . 
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The  Lindbergh-Hauptmann 
Kidnap-Murder  Case 

BY  MARCET  HALDEMAN-JULIUS 


A  New  Book  Which  Gives  in  Thrilling  Details  All  the  Inside 
Facts  of  This  Famous  Case.  A  Large-Sized  Volume  (S1/ 2 
by  81/ 2  Inches).  Printed  in  Large,  Clear  Type,  on  a  Good 
Grade  of  Paper,  and  Attractively  Bound  in  Card  Covers. 


Here  at  last  is  .  a  complete  account  of  America’s  most  notorious  and  sensa¬ 
tional  crime—from  the  snatching  of  Baby  Lindbergh  to  Hauptmann’s  march  to 
the  death-house.  Never  before  in  history  has  a  criminal  case  so  excited  the 
imagination  of  the  public,  been  so  packed  with  thrills  and  surprises,  developed 
so  many  unexpected  twists,  attracted  so  many  odd  and  grotesque  personalities, 
provoked  so  many  rumors  and  conjectures. 


CONTENTS 


Chapter  I. 
Chapter  II. 
Chapter  III. 
Chapter  IV. 
Chapter  V. 
Chapter  VI. 
Chapter  VII. 


The  Kidnaping 
The  Search 

The  Discovery  of  the  Body 
The  Ransom  Negotiations 
The  Arrest  of  Hauptmann 
The  Hauptmann  Trial 
The  End 


The  foregoing  table  of  contents  em¬ 
phasizes  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  this  work — the  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  with  which  it  covers  every 
phase  of  the  sensational  crime.  Every 
significant  detail,  every  bit  of  relevant 
evidence,  has  been  included,  making 
this  book  the  most  complete  account 
ever  published  of  the  Lindbergh-Haupt- 
mann  case. 

No  one  could  possibly  form  an  intel¬ 
ligent  opinion  of  this  case  merely  by 
reading  the  day-by-day  accounts  which 
appeared  in  the  papers.  There  was  a 
great  mass  of  irrelevant  detail,  there 
were  gaps  which  memory  could  not 
bridge,  during  the  long  intervals  in 
which  there  were  no  further  develop¬ 
ments,  there  was  a  political  angle  which 
gave  rise  to  many  false  implications, 
and  there  was  the  sensational  Roman- 
Holiday  atmosphere  of  the  trial  itself. 
All  these  factors  combined  to  give  the 


public  an  incomplete,  confused  and 
chaotic  impression. 

NOW,  you  can  learn  the  WHOLE 
truth  about  this  shocking  crime.  The 
storm  of  excitement  has  subsided,  and 
Hauptmann,  the  convicted  murderer,  is 
ashes.  Was  he  a  martyred  victim  of  a 
miscarriage  of  justice,  or  a  fiendish 
criminal  who  met  a  well-merited  fate? 
Marcet  Haldeman-Julius  gives  you  the 
answer,  in  “The  Lindbergh-Hauptmann 
Kidnap-Murder  Case.”  This  real-life 
detective  story  is  more  thrilling  than 
fiction.  It  takes  you  behind  the  scenes 
with  the  leading  characters — the  heroes, 
the  villains,  the  comedians — of  this  stir¬ 
ring  drama.  You  take  a  peek  into  the 
Lindbergh  home  at  the  time  the  ab¬ 
duction  was  discovered,  you  get  inti¬ 
mate  glimpses  of  the  frantic  activities 
of  police,  G-men  and  public  officials, 
and  you  witness  preparations  for  the 
greatest  man-hunt  in  the  annals  of 
criminology.  Grim  and  taciturn  Colonel 
Lindbergh,  stolid  Colonel  Schwartzkopf, 
the  unfortunate  Violet  Sharpe,  eccen¬ 
tric  Dr.  Condon,  sinister  Hauptmann, 
hoaxers,  fools,  rogues,  shadowy  figures 
of  the  underworld— all  come  alive  in 
the  pages  of  this  book,  and  perform 
again,  for  you,  their  respective  parts  in 
the  great  tragedy. 


You  will  be  charmed  by  the  easy,  fluent,  and  eminently  readable  manner 
in  which  Marcet  Haldeman-Julius  has  written  this  astonishing,  real-life  de¬ 
tective  story,  a  large-sized  volume  packed  with  thrills,  surprises,  entertainment, 
pathos  and  gripping  drama.  Mrs.  Julius’  long  and  varied  experience  as  a  re¬ 
porter  of  famous  trials  insures  expert  treatment  of  her  subject  matter. 

“The  Lindbergh-Hauptmann  Kidnap-Murder  Case”  is  regularly  priced  at  $1, 
but  you  may  have  a  FREE  copy  by  subscribing  for  a  year  of  “The  American  Free¬ 
man,”  the  Questions  and  Answers  Magazine.  (Renewal  subscriptions  are  also 
entitled  to  this  premium.)  Simply  send  us  $1  (add  20c  for  packing,  handling, 
and  carriage;  add  10c  to  check),  and  we  will  enter  your  name  for  a  one-year 
subscription  to  “The  American  Freeman”  (Canada  and  foreign,  $1.25),  and  mall 
you  a  FREE  copy  of  “The  Lindbergh-Hauptmann  Kidnap-Murder  Case.”  (Remit 
by  cash,  postal  money  order,  or  “small”  U.S.  stamps.)  Address: 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS  PUBLICATIONS,  GIRARD,  KANSAS 


Famous  Dates  in  History 

A  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  WORLD’S  GREAT  EVENTS 

By  REX  R.  EASTMAN 

A 

Concise, 

Chronological  History 
of  the  World.  Tells  in  Graphic  Outline 
the  Thrilling  Story  of  Man’s  Progress  from  Savagery 
to  Civilization.  Over  80,000  Words,  128  Pages,  5/4  x  8/4  Inches. 

“DATES  ARE  THE  MILESTONES  OF  HISTORY” 

Do  you  know:  When  the  first  newspaper  was  published  in  America? 
What  the  “Opium  War”  was,  and  when  it  began?  When  the  first  white  child 
was  born  in  America?  The  date  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Olympic 
Games?  When  the  Ethiopians  annihilated  an  Italian  army?  The  answers 

to  these  questions,  and  thousands  of  others  equally  interesting,  will  be 

found  in  Famous  Dates  in  History. 

This  authoritative  reference  book  was  compiled  from  a  definite  point 
of  view:  a  determination  to  outline  in  bold  relief  those  events  of  history 
which  are  of  supreme  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  culture,  human 
liberty,  freedom  and  happiness — in  contrast  to  the  conventional  work  of 
history,  which  is  so  often  distorted  by  class  or  religious  bias.  When  you 
read  Famous  Dates  in  History,  you  will  see  unfolded  the  pageant  of  man’s 
age-long  struggle  for  freedom :  dates  which  are  milestones  marking  the 
road  of  man’s  progress  toward  emancipation. 

Famous  Dates  in  History  Contains  the  Following  Chapters: 

I.  The  Ancient  World  IL.  The  Renaissance 

II.  The  Middle  Ages  IV.  Modern  Times 

Modern  works  of  history  do  not  emphasize  dates,  yet  a  knowledge  of 
dates  is  essential  in  obtaining  a  sure  grasp  of  this  vitally  important  sub¬ 
ject.  For  this  reason  alone  you  should  own  a  copy  of  Famous  Dates  in 
History — it  will  refresh  your  memory,  enlarge  your  knowledge  and  serve 
as  an  instantly  available  source-book  whose  value  will  grow  with  use. 
This  book  is  more  than  a  mere  dry  collection  of  unrelated  dates:  it  is  a 
carefully  correlated  reference  work,  authentic  and  accurate,  yet  as  thrill¬ 
ing  as  a  mystery  story.  The  student  of  history  will  find  this  work  an  in¬ 
valuable  supplement  to  his  texts;  the  busy  man  or  woman  will  be  delighted 
with  its  convenient  arrangement  and  all-embracing  scope. 

Famous  Dates  tn  History  is,  in  fact,  a  very  concise  history  of  the 
world.  Dates  standing  by  themselves  have  little  significance  or  interest; 
it  is  only  when  one  grasps  their  relation  to  history  as  a  whole  that  they 
stand  out  vividly  as  mileposts  in  man’s  march  toward  civilization.  This 
point  of  view  has  been  emphasized  in  Famous  Dates  in  History :  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  has  been  carefully  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
making  it  easy  to  find  any  given  date,  and  when  the  date  itself  Is  not 
self-explanatory,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  commentary. 

In  line  with  our  policy  of  publishing  educational  books  at  a  price 
that  all  can  afford,  we  are  offering  this  important  reference  work  to  our 
readers  for  only  $1  (add  20c  for  packing,  handling  and  carriage  charges). 
Rush  your  order  TODAY. 

HALDEMAN-JULIUS  PUBLICATIONS,  GIRARD,  KANSAS 


How  to  Become  a  Writer 

TWENTY-FIVE  EASY  LESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  AUTHORSHIP 


By  E.  HALDEMAN-JULIUS 


A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Aspiring  Writer.  Tells  the  Secrets  of 
Successful  Authorship  in  Clear,  Concise  Language.  Contains 
128  Pages  (5^  x8^  inches) ;  Over  60,000  Words.  Printed  in  Large, 
Legible  Type,  on  a  Good  Grade  of  Paper.  Attractively  Bound. 

“Writing  Is  a  Trade  Which  Can  Be  Mastered” 

You  wish  to  be  a  writer:  you  feel  that  you  have  it  in  you  to  succeed 
in  this  fascinating  business  of  stringing  words  together  in  stories,  articles, 
novels,  and  other  mediums  of  literary  expression.  But  perhaps  you  are  baffled  by 
the  technical  difficulties  which  face  the  beginning  writer.  You  are  puzzled  by 
such  problems  as  the  proper  choice  of  words,  the  correct  angle  of  approach, 
the  methods  of  collecting  and  organizing  your  material.  You  have  the  itch  to 
express  yourself  through  the  printed  word,  but  you  are  uncertain  as  to  whiGh 
branch  of  literary  endeavor  you  wish  to  follow:  shall  you  be  essayist,  his¬ 
torian,  biographer,  novelist,  dramatist,  poet,  or  short-story  writer? 


It  is  to  answer  questions  such  as 
these  that  E.  Haldeman-Julius  has  writ¬ 
ten  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WRITER. 
All  the  ripe  experience  acquired  in  his 
long  career  in  literary  and  journalistic 
fields — as  a  newspaper  Reporter,  editor, 
novelist,  and  publisher — has  gone  into 
the  preparation  of  this  book.  E.  Halde¬ 
man-Julius  thoroughly  understands  the 
problems  which  confront  the  beginning 
writer,  for  he  has  “been  through  the 
mill”  himself.  Therefore,  HOW  TO  BE¬ 
COME  A  WRITER  is  not  an  academic 
treatise;  it  is,  instead,  a  clear-cut  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  most  essential  and  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  the  art  of  lit¬ 
erary  composition.  And,  best  of  all,  the 
material  is  organized  in  such  a  manner 
that  you  can  understand  and  assimil¬ 
ate  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Haldeman-Julius,  in  this  work, 
makes  it  his  guiding  principle  that 
writing  must  first  be  a  trade;  later  it 
may  become  an  art.  His  primary  object 
Is  to  make  you  familiar  with  “the  tools 
of  the  trade.”  He  assumes  that  you, 
the  reader,  are  a  person  of  at  least 
average  intelligence  and  that  you  are, 
therefore,  potentially,  a  writer.  He 
then  proceeds  to  outline,  in  logical  or¬ 
der,  the  rules  and  principles  by  which 
you  may  gain  a  mastery  of  authorship. 
He  is  careful  to  make  no  rash  promises 
— he  does  not  “guarantee  to  make  you 


a  successful  writer” — because  he  knows 
that  no  such  guarantee  can  be  offered 
in  good  faith.  He  presents  no  magic 
formula — no  short-cut  to  successful 
authorship — and  he  emphasizes  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  hard  work.  But  it  is  his  sin¬ 
cere  belief  that  if  you  possess  the  basic 
qualities  of  a  writer — normal  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  zest  for  life  in  all  its  many- 
colored  phases,  and  a  willingness  to 
work — you  can,  with  the  aid  of  his 
latest  book,  HOW  TO  BECOME  A 
WRITER,  realize  your  ambition. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  easy, 
intimate  way  in  which  the  author  goes 
about  his  task  of  teaching  you  to  be  a 
writer.  Instead  of  the  dry,  pedantic 
style  found  in  many  manuals  of  this 
type,  Mr.  Haldeman-Julius  addresses 
you  informally,  as  though  he  were 
speaking  to  you  in  friendly  conversa¬ 
tion.  It  is  as  though  you  were  seated 
at  the  desk  of  a  busy  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  who  was  taking  “time  out”  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of  all  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience.  He  explains  fuliy 
and  clearly  the  principles  which  have 
guided  him — and  the  writers  whose 
works  he  has  published — he  points  out 
the  pitfalls  which  beset  the  path  of  the 
beginner  and  how  best  to  avoid  them, 
and  he  hammers  home  each  point  before 
he  leaves  it  to  pass  on  to  the  next. 


As  an  aspiring  writer,  you  will  want  to  own  a  copy  of  HOW  TO  BECOME 
A  WRITER — and  here’s  the  good  news!  You  may  have  a  copy  of  this  important 
book  FREE,  by  merely  sending  $1  (add  20c  for  packing,  handling,  and  car¬ 
riage)  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  THE  AMERICAN  FREEMAN,  the  Questions 
and  Answers  Magazine.  (Canada  and  foreign,  $1.25).  In  order  to  assure  your- 
aelf  of  a  FREE  copy  of  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WRITER,  send  in  your  order 
TODAY.  (Remit  by  cash,  postal  money  order,  or  “small”  U.S.  stamps.  Add  10c 
to  personal  check.) 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS  PUBLICATIONS,  GIRARD,  KANSAS 


WEAVERS  OF  WORDS 

Henry  Thomas,  Ph.  D.,  the  brilliant  author  of  “The  Story  of  the 
Human  Race,”  has  delivered  a  new  manuscript,  and  we  have  decided 
to  publish  it.  The  title  of  this  new  masterpiece— “Weavers  of  Words 
—will  be  known  to  as  many  hundreds  of  thousands  as  ordered  and 
enjoyed  Dr.  Thomas'  “The  Story  of  the  Human  Race.” 

“Weavers  of  'Vords”  is  just  off  the  press,  but  we  have  decided 
NOT  TO  SELL  THIS  GIGANTIC  WORK  OF  FASCINATING  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP.  We  plan  to  give  it  away — FREE!  A  complete  set  of  these  five 
books  (in  two  large  volumes)  can  become  your  own  personal  prop¬ 
erty  if  yen  will  act  immediately. 

This  new  nork,  which  is  just  off  the  press,  contains  150,090  words, 
printed  in  clear  vpe,  on  a  good  grade  of  paper.  The  pages  are  5f£  by 
8J4  inches.  Bound  In  neat,  attractive,  artistic  covers. 

“Weavers  of  Words”  is  in  five  great  sections.  Glance  at  the  table 
of  contents,  study  what  this  new  work  has  in  store  for  you.  You  will 
• 

*  Section  1.  THE  CLASSICS  OF  EUROPE.  1.  Homer,  the  Blind 
Singer  of  Argos.  2.  Aeschylus,  the  Father  of  Tragedy.  S.  Aristo- 

S  banes,  the  Man  who  Laughed  Like  a  God.  4.  Herodotus,  the  Prince  of 
tory  Tellers.  5.  Lucretius,  Who  Wrote  a  Bible  for  Atheists.  6.  Virgil, 
the  Peaceful  Poet  of  a  Warlike  Race. 

Section  2.  THE  CLASSICS  OF  ASIA.  1.  Job,  Who  Held  Debate 
with  God.  2.  Confucius,  the  Author  of  the  Golden  Rule.  3.  Kalidasa, 
the  Greatest  of  Oriental  Dramatists.  4.  Omar,  the  Prophet  of  Pessi¬ 
mism.  5.  The  Perennial  Charm  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  6.  A  Glimpse 
into  the  Japanese  Classics. 

Section  3.  THE  REVIVAL  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE.  1. 
Boccaccio,  Who  Perfected  the  Short  Story.  2.  Chaucer,  the  First  Sup- 
berb  Singer  of  England.  3.  Villon,  “Our  Sad,  Bad,  Glad,  Mad  Brother/* 
4.  Erasmus,  the  Humanist.  5.  Rabelais,  the  Humorist.  6.  Montaigne, 
the  Skeptic. 

Section  4.  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  MODERN  SPIRIT.  1.  Cer¬ 
vantes,  the  Gentle  Cynic.  2.  Shakespeare.  “God  Doubled  Creation  In 
Creating  Thee.”  3.  Milton,  the  Poet  of  Rebellion.  4.  Moliere,  the 
Nimblest  Jester  of  Them  All.  5.  Fielding,  Who  Wrote  the  Prize  Novel 
of  the  Ages.  6.  Voltaire,  the  High  Priest  of  Unbelief. 

Section  5.  THE  STANDARD  BEARERS  OF  THE  NEW  FREE¬ 
DOM.  1.  Shelley,  the  Apostle  of  Anarchy.  2.  Heine,  the  Aristophanes 
of  the  Ghetto.  3.  Walt  Whitman,  the  Interpretej  of  Democracy.  4. 
J.  L.  Perez,  the  Father  of  Yiddish  Literature.  5.  The  Irony  of  Ana- 
tole  France.  6.  Bitter  Laughter  of  Mark  Twain. 

You  can  get  the  complete  “Weavers  of  Words”  FREE,  by  sending 
in  your  subscription  at  once  for  a  year  of  The  American  Freeman,  at 
only  $1  per  year  ($2  Canadian  and  foreign).  Please  use  the  blank 
below. 

If  you  are  already  a  Freeman  subscriber  you  can  get  your  FREE 
set  of  “Weavers  of  Words”  by  renewing  your  subscription  today. 

r— * - - — i 

FREE  SET  OF  “WEAVERS  OF  WORDS” 

!;  Haldeman-Julius  Publications,  Girard,  Kansas. 

>  Enclosed  find  $1  ($2  Canada  and  foreign),  for  which  send 
I1  me  The  American  Freeman  for  an  entire  year.  You  are  also 
to  send  me  a  FREE  set  of  “Weavers  of  Words.”  (Add  20c  for  1 1 
carriage,  packing  and  handling  charges.  Add  10c  to  check.) 

I1  Name  . . 

|  Address  .  j 

|  City  . .  State  . 

If  yon  are  already  a  subscriber  and  wish  to  renew  yonr  Free- 
1 1  man  subscription,  make  an  X  here....  ij 


IN  PRAISE  OF  FOLLY 

GREAT  MASTERPIECE  OF  IRONY  AND  WISDOM  BY  ERASMUS, 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  FREETHINKER,  IS  NOW 
PUBLISHED  FOR  FREE  DISTRIBUTION 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  important  classics  in  the  literature 
of  sixteenth  century  humanism  is  that  masterpiece  of  irony  and  wis¬ 
dom,  “IN  PRAISE  OF  FOLLY,”  by  Erasmus— a  charming  rationalist 
and  the  greatest  humanist  scholar  of  his  century.  Throughout  the 
whole  range  of  literature  you  will  not  find  a  more  delightful,  pro¬ 
vocative,  amusing,  ripely  and  soundly  intelligent  work  on  that  per¬ 
ennially  interesting  subject.  Human  Nature. 

“IN  PRAISE  OF  FOLLY”  is  a  title  which  has  a  double  meaning. 
In  ostensible  form,  the  book  is  an  address  given  by  Folly  to  her 
host  of  admirers  (i.  e.,  the  human  race)  and  pointing  out  the  many 
blessings  which  Folly  confers  upon  her  devotees.  This  pretense  is 
gravely  maintained  throughout  the  book,  which  conceals  its  rich  hu¬ 
mor  only  just  below  the  surface  of  a  well-simulated  gravity.  Between 
the  lines,  of  course — or  under  the  lines — the  reader  is  given  many 
lessons  of  wisdom,  lessons  indeed  which  seem  to  cover  practically 
the  whole  of  common  life. 

Erasmus  did  the  work  of  an  Intellectual  and  moral  revolutionist. 
His  humanistic  message,  as  given  at  its  best  in  this  masterpiece, 
“IN  PRAISE  OF  FOLLY,”  was  simply  bubbling  over  with  blithe  yet 
ironical  and  profound  heresy.  But  he  wrote  this  book,  in  defiance  of 
all  censorship,  which  sheds  light  and  joy  to  this  day — a  book  which 
will  always  make  men  think,  with  the  .fijiest  combination  of  sportive, 
jocose  characterization  and  sftniihg  wisdom  fresh  from  contact  with 
the  common  contrasts  of  life. 


Erasmus — a  Light  in  the  Medieval  Darkness 

IN  THE  DARK  SUPERSTITION  AND  CRUELTY  OF  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES,  THE  MIND  OF  ERASMUS  SHONE  AS  A  KINDLY, 
WISELY  ILLUMINATING  PROPHECY  OF  MODERNISM 

We  are  bringing  this  rare  classic — ‘IN  PRAISE  OF  FOLLY” — 
out  of  its  seclusion  of  centuries  into  the  hands  of  the  masses.  Pre¬ 
viously  sold  in  expensive  editions  as  high  as  $100  per  copy,  we  are 
publishing  it  COMPLETE  in  a  popular  form  for  FREE  CIRCULATION 
among  subscribers  to  The  American  Freeman — either  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  or  renewals.  This  is  a  large  book,  bound  in  neat,  attractive, 
card  covers,  containing  30,000  words,  and  534  by  834  inches  in  size. 

You  can  get  “In  Praise  of  Folly”  FREE,  by  sending  in  your 
subscription  at  once  for  a  year  of  The  American  Freeman,  at  only 
$1  per  year  ($2  Canadian  and  foreign). 


FREE  COPY  OF  “IN  PRAISE  OF  FOLLY” 
Haldeman-Julins  Publications,  Girard,  Kansas. 


Enclosed  find  $1  ($2  Canada  and  foreign),  for  which  send 
11  me  The  American  Freeman  for  an  entire  year.  You  are  to 
||  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  Erasmus’  “In  Praise  of  Folly.”  (Add 
||  20c  for  carriage,  packing  and  handling,  if  you  want  the  book 
to  be  shipped  prepaid.  Add  10c  to  personal  check.  It  is  best 
■  •  to  remit  bv  cash,  postal  money  order  or  U.  S.  stamps  of  small 
"  denominations.) 

||  Name  . 

|  Address  . . . 

>  City  .  . .  Stata  . 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  and  wish  to  renew  yonr  Frea- 
,  man  subscription,  make  an  X  here.... 


Mistakes  of  Moses 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll’*  Wit,  Eloquence  and  Logic  at  Its  Best — An 
Inimitable  Summary  and  Criticism  of  the  Bible  Story  of  Creation 

A  glorious  iconoclasm  of  merrily  mingled  laughter  and  logic — 
that  is  what  the  reader  will  find  in  Robert  G.  Ingersoll's  famous  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  Bible  story  of  creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  entitled 
delightfully  Some  Mistakes  of  Moses.  Wit,  lively  and  clear,  sparkles 
in  every  line.  Ingersoll  races  along  with  his  subject.  He  is  in  hi* 
best  form,  full  of  the  joy  and  vigor  of  reason  in  smashing  images  of 

bunk.  He  is  the  very  ideal 
of  intellectual  virility  as  he 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK 

Free  Schools.  The  Politicians.  Man 
and  Woman.  The  Pentateneh.  Monday. 
Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday.  “He 
Made  the  Stars  Also.”  Friday.  Satur¬ 
day.  Let  Us  Make  Man.  Sunday.  The 
Necessity  for  a  Good  Memory.  The 
Garden.  The  FalL  Dampness.  Bacchus 
and  Babel.  Faith  in  Filth.  The  He¬ 
brews.  The  Plagues.  The  Flight.  Con¬ 
fess  and  Avoid.  “Inspired”  Slavery.  “In¬ 
spired”  Marriage.  “Inspired”  War.  “In¬ 
spired”  Religious  Liberty.  Conclusion. 


rips  open  the  sainted  •ham* 
and  lands  his  light,  quick 
and  powerful  blows  at  myths 
and  superstitions.  Fundamen¬ 
talism,  today  so  widespread 
among  classes  that  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  vociferous,  had 
no  greater  opponent  than 
Colonel  Ingersoll ;  and  hi* 
Mistakes  of  Moses  remains 
- - . — ' — — - - — * - — ' — — - ■*  the  best  answer  to  the  Fun¬ 
damentalists.  Just  look  at  the  chapter  headings  in  the  box  printed 
above  and  you  will  appreciate,  in  anticipation,  the  thoroughness  and 
joyousness  with  which  Ingersoll  performs  his  mighty  sham-smashing 
job.  He  didn't  overlook  a  thing.  It  is  all  here — all  the  errors  and 
absurdities  and  grotesqueries  and  cruelties  of  the  Mosaic  account; 
and  all  is  exposed  to  Colonel  Ingersoll’s  civilized  humor  and  scorn  and 
debunked  by  the  illumination  of  reason  and  common  sense  and  real 
history  and  science. 

This  is  a  large  book,  5V2  by  SV2  inches  in  size,  bound  in  stiff 
card  covers,  selling  at  only  75  cents  a  copy.  Add  8  cents  for  packing 
and  carriage  charges.  Add  10c  to  personal  checks. 


ORDER  BLANK  FOR  MISTAKES  OF  MOSES 

Haldeman-Julius  Publications,  Girard,  Kansas. 

I  am  enclosing  75c,  for  which  send  me  a  copy  of  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll’s  Some  Mistakes  of  Moses.  (Add  8c  for  handling 
and  carriage  charges.  Add  10c  to  personal  checks.) 
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Modern  Sex  Book 


Here’s  a  new  kind  of  sex  book — chapters  written  by  different  authors.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  a  rehash  of  previous  sex  books,  THE  MODERN  SEX  BOOK  has 
the  freshness  of  originality,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  very  latest  ideas  and 
discoveries  in  the  world  of  sexual  and  emotional  behavior. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  show  you  how  unusual  THE 
MODERN  SEX  BOOK  is  and  how  necessary  it  is  for  every  mature-minded  person 
m  this  modern,  swift  age  to  read  these  exciting,  informative,  entertaining  and 
life-building  pages. 

THE  MODERN  SEX  BOOK  contains  about  60,000  words.  Seven  hefty,  chatty, 
Informal,  useful  chapters,  by  authors  who  know  the  various  signs  and  meanings 
of  this  complicated  age.  128  large  pages;  5*4  x  8J4  inches5  bound  in  attractive 
card  covers.  Every  chapter  of  this  new,  important,  significant  book  is  copyrighted 
— written  especially  for  this  new  and  fascinating  MODERN  SEX  BOOK.  Here’s 
what  you  get; 

1.  “My  Husband  is  Impotent — What  Shall  I  Do?”  This  section  is  by  an 
anonymous  author.  A  reading  of  its  amazingly  intimate  revelations  will  ex¬ 
plain  why  it  was  necessary  for  this  woman  to  keep  her  name  off  the  Ms. 

2.  “How  to  Keep  Your  Virginity.’*  By  Elisabeth  Hamilton.  Contains  these 
sections:  The  Pick-Up.  Business  Contacts.  Drinking  Parties.  Petting  Parties, 

It  goes  into  a  problem  that  means  a  great  deal  to  many  modern  women— 
Ihuow  to  avoid  having  to  give  one’s  favors  to  sexually  undesirable  males.  Men 
also  will  want  to  read  this  chapter. 

3.  “How  to  Get  a  Man.”  By  Elisabeth  Hamilton.  Contains  these  sections: 
Tine  Battle  of  the  Sexes.  Meet  the  Man.  The  Follow-Up.  The  Matrimonial  Mood. 

4.  “How  Cold  Women  Can  Become  Passionate.”  By  Elisabeth  Hamilton. 
Contains  these  sections:  The  Woman’s  Viewpoint.  Childhood  Inhibitions.  Fear 
of  Results.  The  Husband’s  Part.  Illicit  Affairs. 

5.  “How  to  Cure  the  Jitters.”  By  Esley  Leeds.  Contains  these  sections: 
Wlhy  We  Have  Jitters.  Talking  Your  Troubles  Away.  The  Diet  Cure.  Drowning 
Your  Sorrows.  Change  of  Surroundings.  New  Places.  New  Faces.  Reading. 
Working  Off  the  Jitters.  Riding  a  Hobby. 

6.  “The  Bad  Girl’s  Handbook.”  By  Esley  Leeds.  Contains  these  sections: 
What  Is  a  Bad  Girl?  The  Gold-Digger.  The  Drinking  Damsel.  Behavior  On  a 
Dote.  Accidents  Will  Happen. 

7.  “Sex  and  the  Whip  (Flagellation).”  By  Anton  S.  Booker.  Contains  these 
sections:  The  Whip’s  Strange  Fascination.  The  Whip  in  Brothels.  The  Whip 
Outside  the  Brothel.  Flagellomania  and  Homosexuality.  Peeping  Flagellants,  or 
Voyeurs. 


THE  MODERN  SEX  BOOK  SHOULD  BE  WIDELY  CIRCULATED.  It  con¬ 
tains  advice,  suggestions,  real  help  and  a  thoroughly  human,  understanding 
t  ouch.  This  MODERN  SEX  BOOK  was  written  by  modern  authors  for  MODERN 
READERS.  Instead  of  going  into  puritanical  spasms,  THE  MODERN  SEX  BOOK 
O'flfers  its  readers  a  helping  hand.  Use  the  order  blank  now: 


SEND  ME  “THE  MODERN  SEX  BOOK” 

Haldeman-Julius  Publications,  Girard,  Kansas. 

Enclosed  find  $1,  which  is  payment  in  full  for  a  copy  of  THE  MOD¬ 
ERN  SEX  BOOK.  (Add  20c  for  packing,  handling,  and  carriage.  Remit 
by  cash,  postal  money  order  or  U.S.  stamps  of  small  denominations.  Add 
10c  to  check.)  Ship  the  book  in  plain,  sealed  wrapper. 

Name  . 

Address 
City 


State 


How  to  Improve  Your  English 
in  Speech  and  Writing 


By  REX  R.  EASTMAN 

This  New,  Popularized  Self-Teaching  Manual  Will  Give  You  the 
Equivalent  of  a  College  Course  in  English.  Contains  Seven 
Big  Chapters — 128  Pages,  5J/2  x  8V2  Inches.  Over 
80,000  Words.  Printed  in  Large,  Clear  Type. 


A  command  of  the  English  language — the  ability  to  speak  and  write 
clearly,  concisely  and  accurately — is  almost  essential  for  business  and  so- 
cial  success.  Those  who  have  this  command  of  English  feel  self-confident* 
sure  of  themselves;  when  they  have  an  idea,  they  can  express  it,  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  in  a  way  that  others  can  easily  understand.  If  yon 
do  not  have  this  facility  in  the  use  of  English,  and  wish  to  acquire  it 
you  will  find  that  our  latest  reference  work,  How  to  Improve  Your  English 
in  Speech  and  Writing,  is  the  answer  to  your  problem. 

How  to  Improve  Your  English  in  Speech  and  Writing  is  exactly  what 
it  claims  to  be — a  self-teaching  manual.  By  following  the  clear,  easily  un¬ 
derstood  plan  of  study  which  it  outlines,  you  can  quickly  gain  a  mastery 
of  the  English  language,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing.  This  manual 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  college  course  in  English,  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  the  person  who  seeks  to  educate  himself,  and  who  does  not  have 
access  to  an  instructor  or  enjoy  the  benefits  of  classroom  practice. 


CONTENTS 


Introduction 

I.  The  Elements  of  Grammar 

II.  Simple  Rules  of  Spelling 

III.  How  to  Punctuate 

IV.  Effective  Rhetoric  and  Com¬ 

position 


V.  The  Importance  of  Clarify 
and  Simplicity 

VI.  Common  Errors  and  How  to 

Avoid  Them 

VII.  Hints  on  Writing  Letters 


The  writer  of  How  to  Improve  Your  English  in  Speech  and  Writing 
has  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  make  this  manual  simple  and  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  reader.  Every  important  rule  or  principle  of  grammar,  spell 
ing,  punctuation,  rhetoric,  composition,  etc.,  is  carefully  explained  and 
clearly  illustrated  by  means  of  well-chosen  examples.  The  writer  is  careful! 
to  develop  his  ideas  in  orderly  sequence,  so  that  each  rule  or  principle 
which  he  gives  is  a  logical  outcome  of  the  rule  or  principle  which  preceded 
it.  As  a  result,  the  study  of  the  English  language  becomes  a  fascinating 
game  in  which  the  student  is  able  to  measure  his  own  progress  from 
day  to  day. 

If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  fluent  and  correct  speaker  and 
writer,  you  will  want  to  own  a  copy  of  How  to  Improve  Your  English  vtr. 
Speech  and  Writing.  Rush  your  order  AT  ONCE,  as  this  edition  it 
strictly  limited.  Price,  $1  (add  20c  for  packing,  handling  and  carriage. 

HALDEMAN-JULIUS  PUBLICATIONS,  GIRARD,  KANSAS 


“The  Right  Word- 

A  Handy  Guide  to  the  Correct  English  Usages 

- THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  WORDS - 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  correct  expression  of  your  ideas,  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  valuable  book.  Every  business  and 
professional  man,  every  stenographer,  secretary,  teacher,  student, 
newspaperman,  and  many  others  will  find  this  book  of  inestimable 
value. 

Few  thing!  are  more  important  to  modern  man  than  words.  They  are  the 
universal  means  of  communicating  thought;  indispensible  tools  of  expression, 
and  invaluable  aids  in  the  complete  enjoyment  of  modern  existence. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  not  only  should  know  words,  but  that  we 
also  should  know  how  to  use  them.  The  incorrect  use  of  a  word  may  brand  you 
as  socially  Ineligible,  it  may  result  in  misunderstanding  that  leads  to  unhappi¬ 
ness,  or  it  may  mean  failure  in  an  important  business  deal,  when  otherwise  suc¬ 
cess  might  crown  your  efforts. 

Careless  use  of  words  gives  the  impression  of  slovenliness  and  inefficiency, 
whereas  a  decent  respect  for  the  niceties  of  language  marks  a  man  or  woman  as 
being  accurate,  refined,  and  discriminating. 

The  foregoing  facts  have  impelled  Haldeman-Juiius  Publications  to  issue 
‘The  Right  Word/  a  handy  reference  work  of  correct  usages  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. 

Written  by  Willis  F.  Forbes,  a  practical  newspaperman  of  20  years*  experi¬ 
ence,  it  presents  in  a  simple  and  concise  form  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  pro¬ 
prieties  of  the  language. 

Arranged  in  alphabetical  form  and  generously  cross-indexed,  “The  Right 
Word”  explains  the  proper  usage  of  about  5,000  English  words  that  frequently 
are  misused. 

If  you  are  interested  in  correct  expression,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
this  marvelous  guide. 


ORDER  BLANK  FOR  “THE  RIGHT  WORD"  1 

Haldeman-Juiius  Publications,  Girard,  Kansas  I 

Enclosed  please  find  50c  for  The  Right  Word ,  by  Willis  F.  Forbes. 
(Add  6c  for  packing  and  carriage  charges.  Add  10c  to  personal 

checks.) 

N  ame  . ~ . 

Address  . . . «... 


City 


State 


The  Jumbo  Joke  Book 

A  Treat  for  All  Who  Appreciate  Snappy  Humor.  Hundreds 

of  Side-Splitting  Jokes  Suitable  for  Every  Occasion 

COMPILED  BY  REX  R.  EASTMAN 


Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  mammoth  collection  of  new  and  screaming¬ 
ly  funny  jokes  at  the  bargain  price  of  only  $1  (add  20  cents  for  packing 
handling  and  carriage).  The  Jumbo  Joke  Book  is  a  large  volume — 128  pag^fc, 
5V2  x8^  inches — and  contains  over  80,000  words  of  rip-snortin'  hurocc. 
All  jokes  are  carefully  classified  under  the  following  heads: 

Doctors  Yankees  Irish  Drunks  Hoboes 

Dentists  Preachers  Jews  Farmers  Marriage 

Lawyers  Negroes  Scotch  Americans 

If  you  own  a  copy  of  The  Jumbo  Joke  Book ,  you  will  never  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  funny  story  with  which  to  entertain  your  friends.  You  will) 
find  it  a  great  help  in  preparing  a  speech  or  any  type  of  public  address, 
as  a  snappy,  rib-tickling  joke  will  always  put  your  audience  in  a  receptive 
mood.  Much  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  popularity,  both  as  an  individual  and 
a  public  speaker,  arose  from  his  ability  to  produce  a  funny  yarn  at  the 
appropriate  moment. 

The  Jumbo  Joke  Book  will  help  you  to  gain  this  same  sort  of  popular¬ 
ity  by  providing  you  with  a  rich  mine  of  humor.  Be  the  first  person  dn 
your  community  to  own  a  copy  of  this  laugh-provoking  book.  You  will  get 
hours  of  enjoyment  and  laughter  from  The  Jumbo  Joke  Book.  Price  $1  (adki 
20c  for  packing,  handling  and  carriage).  Address  your  order  to  Halderaam- 
Julius  Publications,  Girard,  Kansas. 


DOES  MAN  LIVE  AGAIN? 


A  Stenographic  Report  of  a  Debate  on  Immortality  between  a  Famous 
Jurist  and  a  Distinguished  Lawyer  and  Philosopher 

CLARENCE  DARR0W  VS.  JUDGE  M.  A.  MUSMANNO 

Two  keen  thinkers — one  a  believer  in  life  after  death,  and  the  other,  Clarence 
Darrow,  a  skeptic  and  doubter — met  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  a  debate  which  rang 
with  laughter,  applause,  eloquence,  wit,  sarcasm,  philosophy,  science  and  religion. 
There  is  solid  thought,  sane  philosophy  and  merry  humor  in  this  entertaining, 
intellectual  battle. 

This  debate  is  No.  5  of  THE  REVIEWER.  The  first  four  numbers  of  TRE 
REVIEWER  are  by  Isaac  Goldberg,  dealing  with  “What  the  Catholic  Church 
Wants  in  America,”  “The  Music  of  George  Gershwin,”  “The  Protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  Zion,”  and  “Joseph  McCabe:  Warrior  of  Freethought.” 

In  all,  there  will  be  10  issues  of  THE  REVIEWER.  A  subscription  to  all  11 
numbers  costs  only  $1  (Canada  and  foreign,  $1.25).  Subsequent  Issues  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later,  but  it  is  safe  to  assure  all  subscribers  that  each  number  of  TTHI 
REVIEWER  will  be  crammed  with  important,  timely,  interesting,  entertaining  ami 
instructive  material,  written  by  a  literary  critic  of  international  reputation.  B*- 
mit  by  cash,  money  order  or  U.S.  stamps  of  small  denominations.  (Add  10c  le 
personal  check  for  exchange.)  Address:  Haideman-Jnlina  Publications,  Girantf, 
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